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Mol'isiia, coin of . 
.Motva, coin of . 
Murcx, the .... 
" " 0:n;,'ravrd stone) 



116 
43S 
440 
430 

4i:i 

440 
53 
415 
4U 
421 
42 L> 
444 
301 
1S2 

. 1 30 
80, 88, 541 

. 5 13 
402 
530 
230 



OdvhMfus and Diomedes (scarabKus) 
Polypheinos (cjclix) . 
Tiresias (vase-paiuting) 
i OHve-hani-est (vase-painting) 

Olympia, treasuries of (plan) 

01yDip<JS (cornelian) 

** and Tempc (map) 

Ompbale (eugrarcd stone) 

Orchomenos, coin of 

Ormuzd (agate cfjne) 

Ornament of gold 

Orpheus (vasc-paintiug) . 

Ourania .... 



S2, 130, 
190, 241, 



147 

22S 

1S3 

2ri 

4^Jl 

235 

402 

421 

. 1S7 

S, 250, 270, 570 

. . •# <to li 

133 

. 173 

007 



Nanai.'i, llir j»'fx!(!rss (rni^ravcd stum) 
Naxos c'lins of . 
Ncdii, cas(r!uh' of tin* 
Nckropolis of Kyrrnc . 
Nemesis, tcniph' of (n*s1^)rition) 



S, 



155 

i:;:; 

5t 

157 
423 



Painter, Egyptian .... 

Pan (marble) .... 
** and tlir nymphs (bas-relief) 

Panhellcnion, coin of the 

P:ij)lios, temj)lc of (coin"^ 

Papyrus, fmginrnt of . 

*• the pl.jnl . . . . 

Parnasso!> and Kris^a . 
' Part lie non, friezes .... 
** metoi>c 

Patrra, PhaMiician . . . . 

Talmios, coin of . 
! P<'irairns (map) . . . . 

I I'clinna, coinN of . 

IVoplr and Council (bas-ri'licl") 

PcriTiiinos, medallion uf 

IVriandros (hermes) 

IVriklcs (bust) .... 

IVrinthos, coin of . 

Persephone (medallion) 

" return of (vasu-paiuting) 

IMicidias (n*licf) .... 

Pherekydi's (inarble) 
i Phigalia, coin of . 

PI)ilij)poiM)li*«, medallion of 

IMiineus (vas(»-paintinir) 

IMiokaia, coin of ... . 

]'hoki<, coins of . 

** and the Lokrids (map) 

Pittakos (eoiii) .... 

Plataia, coin of 

" ('"'mO 
Populoiiia, coin of . 
l*<iNei(lnn (bas-rdief) . 
(plaque) . 
(statuette) . 
Poseiilonia, coin of . 
I'otidaia, coin of 
I potter f]»laque) 



138 
139 
321 
300 

84 
1S9 
446 
663 

89 
438 
106 
204 
217 



. 197 

305 

50 

209 

. 125 

171 

. 172 

105 

i 15, 052 

S2 

. 1S3 

179 

. 5t»7 

ln7, 47S 

. 023 

3S*i 

. 213 

503 
. 3S0 

350 
. 301 

039 
. :^^20 

520 
. 3S8 

320 

. 173 

101, 54'i 

. W2 

J 13 
. 20 

•1 S3 

. 141 

15 1 



4S0 

2lMi 

57s 

81 
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Potter sbapiug a vase (vase-painting) 
Potters (engraved stone) 

** (vase-painting) 
Pottery, Athenian .... 

Prieue 

" coin of .... 

Prokounesos . . 

Propylaia 

Proxciiia, decree of (relief) . 
Purification of Theseus (vase-painting) 
Pyramid at Kenchreai (ruins) 
Pythagoras (coin) .... 

(cornelian) 

(medallion) . 



t( 



(( 



Reliefs, Boiotian . 
Rhegion, coin of 
Ring, Greek 



PAOC 

11 

632 
632 
175 
236 
269 
175 
613 
390 
377 
60 
225 
225 
216 



90 
151 
273 



tc 



<» 



6adyaites, coin of . 

Saittai, coin of 

Salamis, coin of 

" (maj>) 

Sanios, aqueduct and tunnel of (plan) 

** coins of . . 117, 196, 235, 578. 5S3 

Sappho (cameo) 207 

(hcrmes) .... 205 

witii her companions (vase-painting) 206 



237 
258 
461 
465 
272 



t( 
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Sarcophagi at Plataia . 
Sardis, medallion of 

palace of (ruins) 

tomb at 
Satrap, coins of a 
Satyrs (vase-painting) 
Scene of country life (vase-painting) . 

"departure " " . 

" purification (painting on lecyth) 
Sculptor (vase-painting) . 
Scliuous, coin of . 



4b9 
. 262 

263 

. 250 

281, 413, 469, 495 

. 216 



tt 



ti 



(( 



ruins of . 
Sestos, coin of . 
Sides, Persian 
Sidon, coin of 
Sigeion, " " . 
Sikyon, site of 
Skirouian Rocks 
Silphium 
Siphnos, coin of 
Smyrna, coins of . 
Solon (bust) . 
Statue from Sacred Road 
Stela (vase-painting) 
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399, 



656 
298 
363 
630 
134 
137 
434 
406, 480 
287 
29 
70 

557 
174 

. 273 
242, 508 

. 617 
266 

. 661 



it 
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Stela, Athenian . 

Naxian . 

Thessaliau . 
Sybaris, coins of 
Syracuse, coin of 
Sun-dial . . . . 
Suppliant (vase-painting) 



Tanagra, figurine of 

** coin of . 
Tarcntum, coins of . 
Tarsos, ** " 

Tegca, coin of 
Teriua, " " 
Tesserae, leaden, 523, 569, 
Thales (hermes) . 
Thasos, akropolis of 

*• coin of . 
Thebes, " " 
Themistokles (bust) 

(coins) 

(head) 
Thcrmopyki (map) 



«c 



(( 



PAOB 

25 

. 199 

109 

143, 295 

134 

218, 219 

267 



oal 

89 

. 229, 500. 649 

121, 384, 407, 664 

. 55 

148 

599,621,62^,639 

213 

. 129 

129 

. 507 

503 

. 477 
503 
454 



Theseus, purification of (vase-painting) 377 

Thcssaly, coins of . . . . 6:29, 631 

" " (map) 107 

Thouriou, coins of . . . . 148, 590 

Thrace, coins of 509 

Tirvns and the Mountains of Mykenai 530 

Tokens, leaden, 17, 30, 32. See also Tessera. 



Tomb, Egyptian, fafade of . 

" ofLeonidas . 
Tombs, Lykian . 
Tower, Greek 

Treaty of peace (bronze tablet) 
Trcbizond, coin of . 
Trikka, coin of . 
Tripod of Plataia (restoration) 
Triptolemos (coin) 

" (engraved stone) . 

Trireme, portions of . 
Troizen, coins of . . . 



188 

. 458 

285, 535 

. 473 

55 

. 174 

2S 

. 491 

357 

. 362 

468, 596, 604 

61. 558 



Vase 

Victory (statue) 

" (engraved cornelian) 
Vintage scene (vase-painting) 
Volutes, Assvrian 



Warrior, Assyrian (cylinder) 
** Persian (coin) 



302 

87 

358 

657 
190 



439 
439 
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Warrior, Tegean (stela) . 
Warriors fighting (scarabeokl) 

Greek (vase-painting) . 

Scythian (repouss6) . 
Weights, pubiio .... 
Wheat, worship of (vase-painting) 
Wife of the king^rchon (vase-painting) 
Woman at work on tapestry . 

Women, Greek 

Workshop of bronze-founders (vase-paint- 



Xanthos, coin of . 
Xerxes (engraved stone) 



PAOB 

484 
552 
481 

397 
629 
362 
341 
658 
oa4 

608 

534 
453 



PAOI 

Young man painting a stela (vase-painting) 653 
Youth victorious in horse-race (vase-paint- 
ing) 655 

Zakynthos, coin of ... . 55 

Zeno (marble) 224 

Zeus (statuette) 486 

" head of (marble) .... 387 

" Hermes, and Isis (vase-painting) . 358 

" Ammon (marble) .... 252 

" Olympian (vase-painting) . 562 
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SECOND PERIOD. 

FROM THE DORIAN MIGRATION TO THE MEDIAN WARS. 

(1104-490 B.C.; 

ISOLATION OF THE STATES. - INTERIOR REVOLUTIONS. — COLONIES. 

{Continued.) 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PEISISTEATIDAI AND KLEISTHENES (560-500 B. 0.). 

I. — Peisistratos. 

r 1 1HE principles upon which rested the legislation of Solon were 
-^ in accord with the character and the needs of the Athenian 
people ; his laws, consequently, were destined to live.^ But time 
is required before old parties relinquish power and leave new insti- 
tutions to work with regularity. The past cannot be effaced with 
the stroke of a pen. Even after it is under sentence of death 
its influence still endures, and we have seen communities that had 
been overthrown to their very foundations, still unable thoroughly 
to uproot it and enter freely upon a new life. In a certain degree 
this resistance is legitimate, for it hinders progress from becoming 
precipitate ; and for the State, as well as for the family, tradition 
is an element which ought to have its share of influence. We 
cannot wonder, therefore, that the wisdom of Solon was not 
immediately successful in disarming all ambitions, extinguishing 
all rancors, and uniting all parties in one, — the party of the 
public peace and the national grandeur. 

' Curtius says of Solon's legislation : Es war das gute Gewissen tier Athener welches das 
wankelmHihige Volk tmmer wieder mit leiser Gewalt zum Guten zurilclJWirte (i. 281). 
VOL. II. — 1 
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When, on returning from his ten years' absence, he re-entered 
Athens, he found three hostile factions arrayed against each other. 
The men of the plain had Lykourgos at their head; those of the 
shore, the Alkmaionid Megakles ; the mountaineers, Peisistratos, 
who boasted himself to be a descendant of Nestor. To this latter 
party the crowd of thetes had joined themselves, — the declared 
enemies of the rich, and disappointed by Solon in their hopes of 
a division of the land. The new constitution was still respected, 
or at least it was not yet openly violated; but on all sides men 
were hoping for a revolution, in which he who was strongest 
would seize the power. Fortunately history and the late laws 
had so closely bound the Attic populations together that, while 
these rivalries might indeed overthrow the public liberties, they 
could not tear the State asunder. Thus each faction had its 
head ; only the party of peace and of the law had none. Solon 
was naturally the person to fill this role. Received with honor 
and respect, he strove to conciliate the three rivals. But he 
quickly distinguished among them the skilful and ambitious leader 
who endangered liberty, — Peisistratos, a man rendered popular by 
his courage in the wars with Megara, and by his conciliating 
manners towards all. 

^'He was/' says Plutarch, "amiable, pleasing in what he said, 
charitable towards the poor, mild and moderate towards his ene- 
mies. He so well knew how to feign the virtues which Nature 
had denied him that he was generally believed to be modest and 
reserved, a zealous partisan of justice and equality, a declared 
enemy of those who wished to promote innovations." When he 
believed the moment favorable to renew the attempt made by 
Kylon, he adopted a singular stratagem. After having inflicted 
slight wounds on himself and on his mules, he drove them into 
the Agora, fleeing, he averred, from enemies who had attempted 
to assassinate him. The crowd is filled with indignation, and a 
partisan of Peisistratos proposes that a body-guard of fifty citi- 
zens armed with clubs be granted to the people's friend. On 
hearing of this crafty proposal, Solon, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age, hastens into the Agora, where he vigorously opposes 
it ; but, abandoned by the aristocratic party, he is alone amid an 
angry crowd of the poor. Upon this, he returns to his house, 
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takes his weapons, and lays them on the ground before his door, 
saying: "I have defended the country and the laws as much as I 
was able." He defended them by his verses, but also vainly: "If 
you endure these evils through your own baseness, do not accuse 
the gods of them. It is you who have made these men so great, 
and placed yourself in this shameful slavery." 

By the deference he showed to Solon, Peisistratos, however, 
induced him, if not to favor his usurpation, at least to aid him 
sometimes by his advice. The sage died in 559. 

With the guard granted him by the citizens, which he 
increased finally to four hundred men, Peisistratos seized upon 
the citadel (560). From this time he was master of Athens, 
whence the malecontents departed, under the leadership of the 
elder Miltiades, to found a colony in the Thracian Chersonesos. 
He made use of his power wisely and moderately. Content with 
the reality of his authority, he deported himself in all respects as 
a private citizen, and strictly maintained the laws of Solon, — 
even appearing before the Areiopagos on one occasion to answer 
a charge of murder, which, however, was not prosecuted. 

Notwithstanding this moderation, he did not obtain undis- 
turbed power, but lost and regained it repeatedly. Megakles 
and the x\lkmaionidai wont into voluntary exile. Lykourgos 
remained in the city, making common cause with the party of 
Megakles, and the two factions united succeeded in expelling the 
common enemy. They had agreed in overthrowing Peisistratos : 
when, however, it came to a division of the spoils, they fell out, 
and confusion prevailed eveiy where, in city and country. Peisis- 
tratos had withdrawn into the mountains, and lived there as an 
independent chief. Meantime Megakles, whose faction was the 
weaker of the two, sent a messenger to Peisistratos, offering to 
reinstate him as tyrant of Athens if he would accept his daugh- 
ter as wife. Peisistratos agreed to do so. His influence was still 
so great in the city that when his property had been offered 
at public sale after his exile, but one man had ventured to bid 
for it. 

To give more distinction to his return into Athens, Peisistratos 
arranged a singular ceremony, which Herodotos regards as '" the 
most ridiculous that was ever imagined." 
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" In the Paianian tribe there was a woman named Phya, four cubits tall, 
and in other respects handsome. Having dressed this woman in a complete 
suit of armor, and placed her in a chariot, and instructed her how to assume 
a becoming demeanor, they drove her to the city, having sent heralds before 
to proclaim : ' Athenians, welcome back Peisistratos, whom Athene herself, 
honoring above all men, now conducts back to her own citadel ! ' Thus the 
report waa spread about that the goddess Athene was bringing hack Peisistra- 
tos; and the people, believing it to be true, paid worship to the woman and 
allowed Peisistratos to return." 




He had no need, with his own influence united to that of Mega^ 
kles, of this clumsy stratagem. The gates stood open to him ; but 
to return with more solemnity he put himself under the protection 
of the goddess. Instead of having her statue carried, as was usual, 
he showed her living image ; and there was so little attempt at con- 
cealment in the whole matter that he married the pretended god- 
dess to one of his sons shortly after the conclusion of the ceremony. 

' Vase-paintinff from nerhard, A'arrh). Vnnenh., p1. cxxxvi. PnUaB Athene with the 
(e?U, the hetmcl, and ppear, mouiXiri'! hi-r chariot; in her rli^Iit hand she holds a wreath. 
At the horees' heads stands Hermes ; behind are llerakles and Apollo, the lattvr piaj'iog the 
kithara. 

NoTF. — On the opposite page is repretiented the Akropolis of Athens, from a photograph. 
Tlie view is taken from the P. ^. R. In the forejrround is the bed of the Ilissos, at th« left the 
columns of the Olympiuion, and further oS, iu the centre. Hadrian's Gate. 
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A marriage with a daughter of the Alkmaionids had been the 
condition imposed upon Peisistratos. But an alliance with that 
accursed race was repugnant to him ; and the contempt which 
he manifested towards liis young wife threw her father into tlio 
party of Lykourgos. Peisistratos was again driven from Athens, 
and this time even from Attika. He witlidrew to Eretria in 
Euboia, at that time one of the most prosperous cities in Greece. 
He was there within reach of liis former clients, the people of 
Diakria, and in the centre of a considerable concourse of traders 
from all parts of the Hellenic world. Rich from the product of 
his mines on the banks of 
the Strymon, lie lived like 
a prince, and he formed on 
the mainland, the islands, 
and even as far as Italy, 
close ties with cities that 
were jealous of Athens, such 
as Thebes and Argos, and 
with other cities that he attracted by rendering them some ser- 
vice. At the desired moment they all were ready to lend large 
sums of money to the man who, in the general opinion, 
would some day repay them a hundredfold, 

Hippias, his eldest son, and Amphilytos the seer 
persuaded him in 541 B.C. to make a new attempt. 
The Argives allowed him to raise a body of mer- 
cenaries in their territory, and the Naxian Lygdamis 
joined him with troops and money. The Athenians came out to 
oppose him, but in disorder; the victory was easy, and Peisis- 
tratos entered Athens with the fugitives, whence the Alkmaio- 
nidai again fled. He strengthened his position by promising to 
all amnesty and security, on condition that each man should return 
quietly to his own affairs. But he put his confidence only in for- 
eign troops, whom he could keep in his pay. He moreover required 
as hostages children of the principal citizens, and sent them to 

' Head of Artemis the huntress, willi bow atid quiver upon her shoulJer. On tlie fillet 
bindini; her Jiair are tlio U-ttiTs *A, inidiils of the name of tlie artist who engraved this 
beautiful coin. Reverse: EPETPIEQN. Cow stan{liti'!, with a bell on her neck; underneath, 
AAMAZIAS, a magistrate's namt', surrounded bv a laurel- wreath. (Cabinfl de France.) 

' The Strj-mon pcraonified. Head of the Sirymon. erowneii with reeds, right profile, on 
& silTcr coin of Macedon in genere. On the reverse, a trident and the legend MAKLAONON. 
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Naxos, which he subjugated and gave to his friend Lygdamis 
to govern. Lastly, he deprived the Athenians of their weapons, 
which he deposited in the temple of Agraulos, and he established 
his residence on the Akropolis, — an inaccessible rock, except at 
one point easily to be guarded. 

His tyranny^ was at least intelligent and vigorous. He re- 
established relations of friendship with Thebes and Argos, and 
also with Sparta. He wished for peace in this direction, for he 
understood, as Solon had done, that it was not by way of the 
land, where Thebes or Megara barred the road, that Athens must 
seek fortune, but in that sea of the Cyclades over which passed 

all the commerce of Greece with Asia, 
and of which he who should occupy 
it first would be the master. Peisis- 
tratos created a powerful marine, 
secured to Athenian traders a wel- 
come from the kings of Thessaly and 
Macedon, and inaugurated the system 
which was to raise so high the name of Attika, — the establish- 
ment of colonies, namely, to serve as exterior points of support 
for his authority, and the formation of close ties with the Ionian 
cities, to bind them more lirmly to Athens as their metropolis. 
He deprived the Mitylenians of the city of Sigeion, in the Troad, 
which commanded the entrance to the Hellespont. 
In one of these combats the poet Alkaios lost his 
shield, and the Athenians suspended it as a trophy 
of victory in a temple in Athens. The oracle hav- 
ing demanded the purification of Delos, the old sanc- 
tuary of the Ionian race, Peisistratos made it his duty 
to fulfil the will of Apollo. From all points of the island visible 
from the summit of the temple he removed the tombs, and had 
the remains of the dead interred elsewhere. 

The new ruler opened roads uniting the city with its port, 



COIN OF NAXOS.^ 




BRONZK COIN. 3 



* The (irt»ek word *' tyranny " implies no idea of cruelty, but only the seizure by one man 
of authority legally belonging to several or to all citizens. 

* Silver coin of the Island of Naxos. Kantharis with handles; from them two bunches 
of grapes are suspended. Reverse, an indented scjuare divided into four compartments. 
(Cabinet de France.) 

' Bearded head of the poet Alkaios, left profile, on a bronze coin of Mitylene. Legend : 
AAKAIOC MYTIA. The reverse of this coin bears the name Pittakos {Cabinet de France). 
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Phaleros, and with the rural districts ; these roads converged at 
the Keramikos, the potters' suburb, — that is to say, the quarter 
of the petty artisans on whom he depended ; and in the centre of 
this quarter, northwest from the Akropolis, he built an altar to 




the Twelve Great Gods. By subterranean aqueducts which yet 
remain, he conducted the water of mountain-springs into the city, 
where they supplied the public fountains, so that the ancient spring 
Kallirrhoe, '■ the fountain of beautiful waters," could be reserved 
for the use of the temples and sacred ceremonies. 

He began many of tbo edifices whicli were to make Athens 
80 magnificent,' — a Parthenon, consecrated to Athene,* a temple 

' Vasc-paintms- from Gerhard, Feslfredmiten iin Winciehnnnn (1841), pi. ii. 3-4. Tho 
potter, with a, shaping tool in his h.in<l, is linishin(! n little sli/phns. On a stage at the right, or 
in u furnace, are the vases already eomplete<l. 

' Accordingly Aristotle (Pnlilirn, v. 11) reckons Peisistratos amon™ the tvranta who siili- 
iected their people to groat industrial labors, to be tin- more sure of their ol>edience. lie woulil 
have no one idle io Athens, ami he niiilliplied the olive-groves, which beeame a source of great 
wealth to Attika. 

• This first PartheDOD, which ihe Persians destroyed, whose niins are still visible in the 
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of Apollo, and the great temple of Olympian Zeus, which was 
planned on such a scale that for seven centuries it could not be 
finished, and had no equal in the Hellenic world, except the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesos, in the extent of ground which it covered. 
He also decorated the Lykeion, — a fine garden near the city, 
where young men exercised themselves in the palaistra, — organ- 
ized the first library ever known in Greece, and opened it to for- 
eigners as well as citizens. He even prepared what we should 
call a first edition of Homer, whose poems until now the rhap- 
sodists had only preserved by tradition.^ Onomakritos of Athens, 

western wall of tlu» Akropolis, contained the Treasury of Athene, which received at each birth 
and each death an obolos, a measure of barley, and one of oals. 

^ The engravinj:; on the opposite page represents the Apotheosis of Homer. It is 
copied from the ph(>toi;raj»h of a marble bas-relief discovered in Italy in the ruins of Bovilla*, 
and now in the Hritish Museum. The work is signed; we read on the upper part of it: 
*Apx€\uos *AnoWu>uiov €noirj(T€ npirju€vS' Archelaos of Priene doubtless belongs to a period 
not earlier than the first ci'.ntury n. c. (See Overlx'ck, Geschicltte der griechi'^chen Plastlky 
vol. ii. pp. 398 and 4G1, notes 53 and 59.) The bas-relief consists of two distinct portions, of 
which the lower part only is devoted to Homer; in the uj)per part are the gods and the Muses 
who insj»ired this great poet. The scene in the lower j)ortion is rej)resented as occurring 
under a j)ortico hung with draperies; in the u])jH'r part we see the gods and the Muses upon 
Parnassos itself. — 1. Homer (0MHF02) at the left, upon an elevated seat ; in the left hand he 
holds a sce])tre, in the right the roll on which his poems are written. Kneeling at each side 
of him are the Iliwi (lAl.^S) and the Odyssey (0AY22EIA), one holding a swonl, the other 
the rudder of the ship of Odysseus. The artist has even made reference to the poem of the 
BatracUomyomachhi : on the footstool of Homer are a rat and a frog, facing each other. 
Behind Homer is the Earth (OIKOYMENH) and Time (XP0N02): the Earth, wearing on 
her head a hii^h modios, places a wreath on the poet's head; 'J'ime, represented with wings, 
holds in the right luuul a roll of tlie |)oems of Homer. Before the ])oet is an Jiltar, on which 
the fire is lighted ; at the side is an animal for sacrifice. Fable (MYG02), represented as a 
boy, is about to pour libations. Towards the altar advance, in number ecpial to the Muses, 
the choir of worshippers: first History (I2T0PIA), Epic Poetry (roIH2I2), Tragedy (TPA- 
rOIAIA), Comedy (KQMQI^IA), who will forever seek inspiration from the immortal poems; 
then iK'hind a little child, personifying Nature (4'Y2I2), arc grouped Virtue (APETH), Memory 
(MNHMH), Faith (ri2TI2), Wisdom (20*IA), which may be <onsidered the poet's charac- 
teristics. — H. The artist in depicting Parnassos, the abode of Apollo and the Muses, designs 
to show the source of Homer's divine j)oetry, and with it those divinities who have inspired 
the i>oet and heaped their gifts upon him. He re[»resents the mountain, from the temple 
of Delphi at its foot, to the summit, where the Ruler of the gods sits enthroned. At the 
right, in front of tlie I)elphi(! tripod, is the statue of a poet, his rolls in his hand, — this 
is either Hesiod or Orpheus. Xext is the Korykian cave, in which stands Apollo, lyre in 
hand; befon* him is the Omphalos, centre of the world, and on it the god has laid down his 
bow and (juiver ; a woman, who perhaps represents the Pythia, advances towards him, holding 
in her hand sl phiule. Then are represented the Nine Muses: Polymnia, turning towards the 
god, who seems to listen to her: Ourania, her hand on the celestial globe, and Terpsichore 
with the lyre. Above, are Kleio, Kalliope, Erato, and Euterpe with the double fiute; a little 
higher up, at the left of Zeus and turning towards him, Melpomene standing, and Thaleia 
hastening down to join her sisters. The Father of gods and men sits on the summit of the 
sacred hill; he holds liis sceptre in the right hand, and at his feet is the eagle. 
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Zopyros of Herakleia, and Orpheus of Krotona, the most learned 
men of the time, labored with Peisistratos in bringing together 
the fragments, purifying the text, and replacing lines that dis- 
pleased him by others which were in accordance with his ideas. 
The immortal poem then received nearly tlie form under which 
it has come down to us.* The same was done for the Cyclic 




THE FOUKTAIH OF KALLIRRHOE.' 



poets and for Hesiod. Wlien he had reorganized the great Pana- 
thenaic festival, he caused to be recited there these Homeric poems, 
which contained no trace of the recent democratic ideas, and 
celebrated only the exploits of the heroes whom Peisistratos repre- 
sented as being the ancestors of himself and of the royal line 



of which Ihe most tamouB are those of Aristotle in the 
in the xccond. 
The fountain of KallirrlioS as now visible in the bi'd of the IlisjiOB, from Curtins nnd 
Kanpcrt, Allot von Alhen, ix. 3. — In the third eavily, at the right, are the orifii-ee of chan- 
passed. 



' There have been other 
fourth centur)' B. c., and of A: 



Dels in the rock through which the n 
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whose power he re-established. In this way the common heritage of 
all Greece became the especial property of Athens, and Pcisistratos 
at that early period consecrated the city over which he reigiied 
as the intellectual capital of the Hellenic world. He sent a public 
galley to bring Anakreon from Teos ; he called to his court Lason 
of Hermione and Simonides of Keos, who at the close of his life 
could boast of having brought back to Athens fifty-six dithyrambic 
victories ; finally, he encouraged Thespis, one of liis 
Diakrians,' to transform tlie choruses of Dionysos. 
the god of the Attic vine-dressers, into an alternation 
of dialogue and singing which later developed into 
the tragedy of Aischylos and the whole Athenian 
drama (535). 

Peisistratos had not abolished the late constitu- 
tion ; simply, nothing whatever was done in the State except by 
his influence and under his direction. To all appearance, Athens 
remained a republican city ; in real- 
ity, she had a master, but a popular 
master. Nevertheless he strictly en- 
forced the laws requiring order and 
industry. He extended a provision 
of Solon as to veterans wounded in 
tlie service, — every maimed or in- 
firm soldier received an obolos daily (three cents). To preserve his 
popularity, he made distributions to the poor, and opened his gar- 
dens to the populace. Originally, at the great Panatbenaic festival 
there were only equestrian races, in which none but the rich could 
take part ; he instituted gymnastic exercises where the poorest citi- 
zen could strive for the crown. His expenditure of the public money 
for the relief of tlie poor was judicious ; to prevent the formation of 
an urban proletariat, that scourge of great cities, he sent the indi- 
gent to work in the fields, and assisted them to make a beginning 
in husbandry by furnishing them with cattle and seeds. 

' Theepig was a native of the village of Ikaria. 

■ Reverec of a coin of Teios in Ionia; Anakreon. playing on thu Ijiv; legend: Cr, Tl. 
HEICQNE. THIQN (irrpanjYou Tidtpim ntiaamirov Tiitiar). On the obverse, the bead of 
PoMidon. (Bronze of the Cabinet de France, No. 4.034.) 

* GymnaKlic e^iereiseB (wrestlers and slingers). Two wrestlers ; in the field KI, mark <ii 
the mint. Reverse: ESTFEAim, name of Aspendo?, in Pamphylian characters. A stinger; 
in the field, the triquetra. (Coin of Aspundos, Cabinet de France.) 
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It was difficult to accomplish so many labors and reforms 
without making the weight of public expenses very heavy ; Peisis- 
tratos was obliged to establisli the tax of a tenth on the pro- 
ducts of the earth. It is related that, seeing one day a peasant 
driving his plough with difficulty upon the slope of Hymettos, 
he inquired of him what his field brought in. 
" Mach evil," replied the man ; "but Peisistratos 
cares not, if he gets his share of revenue." Upon 
which the tyrant laughed, and ordered the poor 
man to be relieved from the tax. He died in 
527 B. c, strong enough in his position to be 
able to transmit the tyranny to his sons, and 
it thus became hereditary. Athens had already passed through 
that series of political transformations, whose theory Aristotle 
explains, which followed each other regularly in almost all the 
States of antiquity, — royalty with the hero-kinga, aristocracy, 
oligarchy, democracy, tyranny. While alow and cautious Sparta 
stopped at the first step between royalty and aristocracy, im- 
patient and mobile Athens ran from one extreme to the other, 
tried all forms, and reached the last stage of this long evolution, — 
tyranny ; from which she was destined soon to emerge gloriously, 
and establish the true republican and democratic government. 



n. — HippiAS AND HippARcnos (527-510 B. c). 

Peisistratos had loft three sons, Hippias, Hipparchos, and 
Thessalos, all men of intelligence, but, having been brought up 
in the midst of power, less prudent and less discreet tlian their 
father. Hippias, being the eldest, was regarded as the sovereign ; 
union, however, prevailed among them to the degree that Hipparchos 
seems to have been associated in tlie government. Thucydides, 
who, being of their family, may perhaps be suspected of partiality 
towards them, says : — 

"For tyrants, those men in the higheat degree studied virtue and intelli- 
gence; and though they exacted from the Athenians only a twentieth of 

1 From the Bull, de Corr. hellen., vol. viii. (188J) pi. ii. No. 35. Plough, and inxcription 
[8«]KAT0N. Pcrliaps llie indcriptiop refers to the tithe levied hy the temple oF Eluusis on th« 
productt of the cftiih. 
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their iDcome, ihey adorned their city in a beautiful manner, and carried on 
their wars and provided sacrifices for their templee. The State enjoyed, too, 
the laws which had been previously enacted in all other respects, except that 
the sons of Pcisistratos always toolc care that members of their own family 
should hold all the offices." ' 

Thus a son of Ilippiaa was archon. A friend of the arts, like 
the grandfather whose name he bore, this Peisistratos erected in 
the Agora an altar to the Twelve 
Great Gods, and in the temenos of 
Apollo, or sacred enclosure consecra- 
ted to this god, another altar, whose 
dedication has lately been found on 
the banks of the Ilissos. 

Hipparchos was the friend of Anakreon, of 
Siraonides of Keos, and of Onomakritos, half 
poet, lialf seer, whom later he expelled from 
the country, having detected him making inter- 
polations in the prophecies of Mousaios. To 
Hipparchos is attributed the establishment of 
those hermai which adorned the squares and 
street-corners in Athens, in the villages of Attika, 
and along the highways. He had fine moral 
precepts engraved on them, as : " Always take 
justice for your guide ; " " Never violate the 
rights of friendship ; " and the like. So that 
the stranger entering Attika perceived that he 
had come into a coimtry where civil society 
was well ordered, and mental culture held in 
honor. One of the old writers compares the 
era of the Peislstratids to the Age of Gold. " It 
was the reign of Kronos," says the author of the Hipparchos, — 
mistakenly believed to be Plato ; but from the pen of Plato these 
words would not be surprising. 

> VI. Uv. 

* Hermes of Dionysos. Archaic »imiilacrum of Dionj-sos, Been in profile, plareil on an 
altar willi double vase, whicb probably served as a fount^n ; before the altar, a kantbaria placed 
to receive the water. Legend : AINION- Reverse of a silver coin of Ainos in Thrace. On 
the obver!>e in a bead of Hermes. 

* From the original in the I.ouvre. Tlie hermes is double: on one side the bead of 
DionyBOSi; on tlie other perhaps that of Ariadne. 
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On one occasion when the Peisistratids went 
down with all the people into the Inner Keramei- 
ko5 to offer sacri6ce to the Twelve Great Gods, 
they beheld suppliants seated on the steps of the 
altar, who announced themselves to be Plataians. 
They carae to implore assistance from Athens against 
the Thebans, who seem to have attempted to effect 
in Boiotia the same revolution made by Athens 
in Attika, that Thebes might thus also become, in 
her own land, a metropolis and political centre. 
Tlie Athenian tyrants forgot their old relations 
with Thebes, gladly seizing the occasion to extend 
their influence beyond Mount Parnes, and secure 
their frontier on the land side. The army which 
they sent conquered the Tliebans, and sealed be- 
tween Athens and Plataia a treaty whicli lasted as 
long as the two cities (519 B.C.). 

However, at times tlie tyranny was manifest, 
Kimon, the brother of Miltiades, three times vic- 
torious in the Olympic Games, appeared because of 
his renown a dangerous citizen : he was assassinated. 
Harmodios had rejected the friendship of Hippar- 



' Dedic.ilion oE an allar l)v Pi-'isistraUra, the son of Ilipjiias. From 
the 'A^tmiov. vi. 149. U[i this Diarhlc is the following insLTiption 
(quotfd by Thucyillil<>s, vi. .''il) : — 

Mt^>ui roB' Ijs i^XV' nxfiTTpaTot 'Irniiou olot 
flqud- 'ATroXXiumt IlvBiov iv Tifuvti. 

This inscription was (liscovcrcd in .May, 1877, on ihe right bank 
of llie Ilisso!", southwest of the Olytnpii'inn. The copy given by Tlincy- 
dides docs not differ from it even by a U-ltor. Tlie inscription is writ^ 
ten in anliaic tharaclers It is tlm Attic nlphai)et as I'lnployed before 
Euclid, having no lon^ letter-, o lK>ing used for O. or for OY, E for H. 
H is tlic sign of the aspiralc!. The altar to the Twelve Gods mentioned 
in tlie text marked the centre of the city, where llie new roads con. 
verged from the neighlioring ilcinoi. The altar ropresenU^d on p. 21, 
from the Miltbeil. ties ileniti-b. nrcMol. lii:'lll. In AOien. vol. iv.. 1878, 
pi. XX., was discovered at Athens in IH77. and comes also from the 
Inner Kerameikiw, It is of Pcnti-likan marble, and belnn<rs to the good 
|«riod of art. Eight fiinres only an- left, - Zeus, scati'd on his throne. 
asceptre in his right hand: Udiiud liim Here; then Apollo with the 
lyre, and Artemis; in the upper line, Athene ^landing before Pemeter, 
who Is BOBted on a bnsliel, with wheat-ears in lier hand; next, Posuiilon 
Kated on a rock, and before liiin a goildcss. standing. 
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chos, prefeiTing that of Aristogeiton, a citizen of modest station ; 
and the tyrant basely avenged himself. "After summoning a sister 
of his/' says Thucydides, " to come and bear a basket in a certain 

procession, they rejected her when she 
came, saying that tliey had not summoned 
her, as she was not worthy of the honor." 
Harmodios was very indignant at this, 
- and Aristof^eiton shared his resentment. 

COIN OP PLATAIA.* ^ 

They associated with themselves a few 
other enemies of the tyrant, and formed a plot to assassinate him 
at the great Panathenaic festival, — the only day when citizens 
wearing arms could assemble without incurring suspicion. 

" When, therefore, the festival arrived," continues Thucydides, " Hippias 
with his body-guard was arranging outside the walls, in what is called the 
Kcranieikos, how the several parts of the procession were to move forward. 
And when Harmodios and Aristogeiton saw one of their acconij)lices in 
familiar conversation with him, for he was easy of access to all, thoy were 
alarmed, and thought that some information had been laid against tliem, and 
that thoy should be at once arrested. They hastened, therefore, to avenge 
themselves beforehand, if i)0ssible, on the man who had aggrieved them, 
and for whose punishment they were exposing themselves to so much 
danger ; therefore they rushed straightway within the gates, and meeting 
with Hipparchos, fell on him and smote him and slew him." 

Aristogeiton succeeded in making his escape from the guards, 
but Harmodios was killed on the spot. Hippias, being secretly 
informed of his brother's murder, secured his own safety by order- 
ing all citizens to disarm, and meet him in a designated place. 
He betrayed no sign of emotion, and it was believed by the 
crowd that he had called them together to make some address 
to them. As soon as the weapons had been thrown down, the 
tyrant ordered his guards to secure them, and further to arrest 
certain whom he regarded with suspicion, or who were found wear- 
ing daggers. 

Aristogeiton, according to later accounts, on being put to the 
torture, denounced the nearest friends of Hippias, and they were 

1 Diademed head of TIcro (perhaps after the statue of Praxiteles); behind her. n.\A 
(for nAATAlEQN). On the reverse the Boiotian shield. (Drachma.) 
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at once put to death. Being then asked if he had any other 
names of conspirators to give, he replied that there was no one 




ALTAR OP THB TWELVE GREAT GODS> 





EMEMT or TBB FlOOItES OIT THE ALTAR OP THE TWELVE GREAT OOM. 



else whose death he desired, except the tyrant himself. Tradi- 
tion relates that a hetaira, by name Leaina, mistress of Aristo- 
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geiton, was also tortured, and, fearing lest she might betray anj 
of the conspirators, bit o£E her tongue. After the fall of the 




ASSASSINATION 




Peisistratids the Athenians honored her memory by a bronze 
statue of a lioness without a tongue. The Greeks, like the 
Romnns, delighted in a play on names, as in the 
stela of Leon of Sinope. 

Ilarmodios and Aristogeiton had not been impelled 
to this murder by any political idea; the Peisistratids 
had not seemed to them tyrants until they had per- 
sonally felt the effects of the tyranny : the murder 
of Hipparchos was the revenge for a personal injury. Never- 
theless, the Athenians represented the two friends as martyrs of 

• Vaae-pBinting from the ArehSolotjaehe ZfUmig (ISftS), pi. zii. Ilippiirchoe ttanAi bfr 
twcen two assaasin^ oaa of whom has slrcaily struck him with his dagger. On the reTcrse 
are rejiregcnted thrive Bpectntors; wilnciiac!) of the crime, they flue in terror. It is not with- 
oat Interest to compare tliia painting with the group on the opposite page. Doulitless the 
painter was acquainted wilh the work of Kritios and Ncsiotes. 

' Stater of electron of KyzikoB (Percy GanfniT, Types of the Creek Coins, pi. x. 4). 
The two monetary tj-pcs representing Ilarmodios and Aristogeiton which are given here and 
on p. 36 are no doubt taken from two of the numerous statues that were erected in honor of 
the tyrannicidei after their death. 

Note. — The mnrble stntues rcpretiented on p. S3 are believed to be a copy of the work 
of KritiM and N&notes, which is reproiluceil on the Atheninn coin on p. 26. The group ol 
Kritios was in bronze, and replaced, on tlic road from the Agora to the Akropolis, tlie lUttou 
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liberty ; they erected statues to them, they granted privileges to 
their descendants which the latter enjoyed as late as the time 
of Demosthenes, and on festival-days they chanted : — 
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"I will carry the sword under the myrtle-branch as did Harmodios and 
Aristogeitou when they slew the tyrant and established eqnality in Athens. 

" Most dear Harmodios, then art not dead ; doubtless thou livcst in the 
Islands of the lilessed, where arc, they say, Achilleus the swift-footed, and 
Diomcdes the son of Tydeus. 

"In the myrtle-branch I will hide the sword, like Harmodios and Aris- 
togeifon when at the festival of Athene they slew the tyrant. 



E the work of Antenor; they 
riistorvd to the Athenians by 



erected by the Athenians to the tyrnnnici<le>i. Tlie latter v 
were taken away by Xerxes during tlie RIedian wars, and wu 
Alexander. 

* Athenian haB-relicf in marble, from Le Baa anil Waddinglon, Vmjage nrcheahijii/iie, 
pi. 78, No. 2, Tlie lion {\iu«). carved in the fii^ld, rofera to the name of tlie (lead : AEON. 
In the Bame way a t-alf (fio";(ni) was cnrveil on tiie toml> of a person nameil hloi'chos; a palm- 
tree (^i'n{) on tlie tomb of one named Phninix. [Cf. also Si. Mall. xvi. 18: "Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my churcli." — Ed.] 
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"Thy fame shall forever endure upon earth, beloved Harmodios, and 
thine, Aristogeiton, because you have slain the tyrant and established equality 
in Athens." 

The legend of the patriotic devotion of the two friends is so 
deeply rooted that Thueydides, Plato, and Aristotle' vainly seek 
to shake it; and it had terrible results. The 
doctrine of political assassination gained ground 
in Greece, in barbaric countries, and in Rome. 
To kill a tyrant was an act of the highest 
virtue ; the idea inspired Brutus, and it in- 
spires to this day those who seek to gain, by 
the murder of a king, the unfounded reputation 

TETRADRACBH.' ,■ t f i; . 

of a hero of liberty. 

From the time of his brother's death the character of Hippiaa 
seemed to change. Becoming gloomy and suspicious, he put to 
death many citizens, overwhelmed the others with taxes, and 
made close alliance with foreign States. His brother Thessalos 
was established in Sigaion, the second 
Miltiades held for him the Chersonesos, 
and he attached to himself the tyrant of 
Lampsakos, a friend of the king of Per- 
sia, by giving him his daughter in mar- 
riage, — " He, an Athenian, allying him- 
self to a raan of Lampsakos ! " says Thueydides, with his Attic 
pride. But prudence silenced pride. Hippias had moreover many 
other friends, — Sparta, the king of Macedon, Amyntas, and the 
Thessalians of Larissa : what need had he to fear ? 

The Alkmaionidai, banished by Peisistratos, had made a first 
attempt to return forcibly into Attika, and had been unsuccessful. 

> Thueydides in hia History, vi. 59; Plato, in the Banquet, in the speech of Pau8ania»; 
Aristotle in his Politics, v. 10. A decree of the 3-car 403 B. c. autliorized any Athenian lo kill 
the citizen vho should aspire to the tj-ranny, should betray the republic, or should seek to 
overtlirow the constitution. See Andokidea, Upon the Myiteriei, 95 ; Lykourgos, Agaimt 
Leokratei, 126. 

* Reverse of an Athenian tetradrachm, signed by the two magistrates: MENTOP and 
MOSXIQN. In the field, with the owl, the two assassins preparing to strike Hipparchos 
(Bcdif, op. cil., p. 335). 

* Gold COLO of Lampsakos. Woman's head, left profile, with ear-jeweU. Reverse: 
fore part of a winr^ed hippocampiiis, galloping (FriedlSndcr and Sallet, op. eit.. No. 27, 
p. 56). 
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They sought for allies. The temple of Delphi had been destroyed 
by fire in 548 b. c. ; contributiona to rebuild it were made by all 
the Greek States, and the Delphians were taxed for their part 




PELASGIC WALL AT 



with a quarter of the whole cost, — three hundred talents of Aigi- 
netan standard (about ^600,000). The Alkniaionidai made a, 
bargain with the Amphiktyons for the reconstruc- 
tion of the temple, and executed (he work with 
a liberality which was greatly applauded. Instead 
of using the coarse stone specified in the contract, 
they built the front of Parian marble. The Del- 
phians were won over by tliis generosity, and the 
Pythia added to her responses, whenever the 
Spartans came to consult her, either on public or private affairs, 

• Prom the Tour /In Mnnde, xxxiii. 14 7. Tlii? wall pupports on the ))milliem iiiile 
the terraec on wlui'U stood ll>c Icmple of Apolla (Si'c Foucnrt, M/moirt itir Un rulnea fl 
Vhiitoire de Delphei, pp. 83 el seq,) The wiill is almost entirely covereil with inscriplions. 
especially at-ts of enfrandiiscnicnt. (Sec E. Curtlus, Ar^ecliiin Dclphtca; Foiicnrt ami Wesclipr, 
Iracriplions rrcueiiliea i Delphes : B. llaiissoiilliMr, in the Bull, de Cott. Iiellen., vol. v., 18S1, 
pp. 397 elteq.) 

' Temple of Apollo at Delphi, ibrecH^uarlers riew. The columns are earyatiJs; on thi* 
pediment, a representation of the omphalos : under llic portico the statue of the god leaning on 
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the injunction to restore liberty to Athens. The Spartans were 
naturally disposed to favor the aristocratic party at Athens, repre- 
sented by the Alkmaionida, and hostile, on the other hand, to 
that democratic spirit which had 
raised the Peisistratids to power. 
Moreover, it was not without secret 
jealousy that tliey had seen the rapid 
advance of Athens under Peisistratos 
and his sons, although they had 
made alliance with the Athenian 
tyrants. But tlie Pytbia seeming to set them free from this 
alliance, they decided to send by sea an expedition, which landed 
at the port of Phaleron. Hippias, allied with the powerful city 
of Larissa In Thessaly, had received thence a contin^'ent of a 
thousand horsemen, and he had taken the 
precaution to cut down all the trees and 
shrubbery in tlie neighborhood of Phaleron. 
Accordinglj', when the Spartan invaders 
attempted to advance into the plain, they 
were assailed on all sides by the The.ssalians, 

and compelled to retreat to their vessels, with the loss of their 
chief and a part of their troops. 

This repulse increased their zeal ; they had now a defeat to 
avenge. Moreover, at their head was a bold leader, Kleomenes 
the king, who, so long as he was in Sparta, was obliged to 
endure the watchfulness of the cphors and the inferior position 
of Spartan royalty. He delighted in war, which gave him the 
supreme power; he had just humiliated Argos,' and he hoped 
to humiliate still anotlier State, which for the last few years 
had made itself too conspicuous. At the end of these enter- 
prises and these victories he looked for a final success; namely, 

a low (■oliimn. Bronze coin, with the vffi^y of llie elder Fniistina (Bril. Afm. Calal., pi. iv. 2%. 
Central Orccoe). 

' Coin of Lari?!ia, Head of the nymph I.arissa, with liUlicvellcii hnir, wi'arin;; a nctrkk-t. 
Reverse ; AAPIZSAIQN. Bridled horse. Didiaoliiu. (FrkKl lander and Sallet, Maiizcablnel, 
No. 13R. pi. iii.) 

* Coin of Trikka in Thes!<al_v. Spcnrman im liorsiback. RcverBi- : TPIKKA- Woman at 
licr tnilf t. (Silvi'r ruin of the Museum of Beilin.) Tlicre was in Trikka a temple of A^^kU'pioe, 
regarded as the most ancient and famous sanctuary of that divinity (Siriibo, Tiii. 15}- 

* Seu above. Chapter VIII. section iii. 
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the overthrow of the ejihors and of the constitution of Sparta. 
Accordingly, he led a second army against Athens. Tliis time 
the attack, made by land, was more successful ; the Thessalians 
were routed, and the city of Athens was besieged. 

"Having reached the city," says Hcrodotos,' "accompanied by those 
Atlicniaiis who wished to be free, kleoinencs hesK^ed the tyrants who 
were shut up in the Felasginn foit How 
ever, the Spartans would not by any meaii'i 
have been able to expel the Peisiitiatidai 
tor they bad no intention of foiming a 
blockade, and tlie tyrants were well sup- 
plied with meat and drink ; and aft( r tin.) 
had bcsicfiod thcin for a few da\s tliev 
would have returned to Sparta, but now in accident happened, unfortu- 
nate for one party and advantageous to the otlm, for the diildren of the 
Pcisiatratidai were taken aa they were beuig secretly removed from the 
country. When this occurred, all flieir plans were thrown into confusion, 
and to redeem their children they submitted to such terms as the Athe- 
nians prescribed; namely, to quit Attika in five days. Whereupon tliey 
retired to Sigeion, on the Skamandcr, having goverued the Athenians tor 
thirty-six years." 



ni. — Kleistiienes (510). 

With the Alkmaionidai the influence of the Spartans and the 
spirit of their institutions seemed likely to return into Athens. 
But at the head of the returned emigrants was a man who in 
exile had learned much, — Kleisthenes. grandson of the tyrant 
of Sikyon, and himself the true founder of Athenian democracy. 
Herodotos represents him as an ambitious man who, finding a 
rival in Isagoras, one of the richest and noblest citizens of Atliens, 
resolved to rely, like Peisistratos, upon the lower classes, and to 



' Coin of Sigeion. Hclmeted lieail of Athene, front aspec-l. Rcvrrso : SIFE (for SIFEON). 
Double owl, with one head. In tlif Ct'UI thv cresci'nt. (Bronze of llic Cabinet de France, 
No. 1.841.) 
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destroy the influence of the nobles by breaking the ties of client- 
ship which held a part of the population subject to them.* Possi- 
bly he did no more than execute a patriotic 
reform, like that which had been under- 
taken a little earlier at Rome by Servius, 
— the blending of the new and the old in- 
habitants. Solon had in reality preserved 
the ancient tribes, which, narrowly defined 
by religious regulations, had refused, notwithstanding the facilities 
he offered, to admit aliens, who were estab- 
lished in great numbers in Attika. The 
recent oppression, which had weighed upon 
every man, had now brought all ranks to- 
gether, and destroyed all hereditary distinc- 
tions ; hence this revolution, if not actually effected, was at least 
prepared for in men\s minds when Kleisthenes accomplished it. 

Appointed archon eponymos, Kleisthenes abolished the four 
ancient tribes, and substituted for them ten new tribes, whose 

legendary heroes had their statues in the Agora and 
upon the Parthenon. Each tribe contained ten demoi, 
and at a later period this number was increased ; for 
Strabo enumerates a hundred and seventy-four in all, 
and elsewhere a hundred and eighty are mentioned. 
The demoi of the same tribe were not necessarily in the same 
district; of the four demoi, for example, that surround the 
Peiraieus, three belong to as many different tribes. From this 
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^ Thucydidcs, after relating (ii. 15-18) the destruction by Theseus of the different States 
of Attika, adds : ^^ Even after the Athenians were thus united, still from the force of habit, the 
generality of them, at this early j)eriod' and even afterwards, having with all their families 
settled and lived in the country, did not remove without reluctance, but were distressed and 
grieved to leave their houses and the temples which, according to the spirit of the ancient 
constitution, had always been regarded by them as the places of their hereditary worship, 
going, as they now were, to change their mode of life, and each of them doing what was 
equivalent to leaving his native city." 

^ Token of the tribe Erechtheis. Demeter, holding an ear of corn and a kantharis ; in 
the field the radiate head of the Sun. Reverse : EPEXO. Tripod and thyrsus. (Lead. See 
Buil, de Corr. hellen.y vol. viii. pi. i. 16.) 

• Token of the tribe Aigeis (AIFEIS). Reverse: 'radiate head of the Sun. (Lead. See 
Bull, de Corr. hellen,, vol. viii. pi. i. 15.) 

* Token of the tribe Aiantis. AIAN surrounding a jar and two kalalhoi, (Leaden. See 
B\dL de Corr. hellen,, vol. viii. pi. i. 12.) 
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resulted an advantage ; namely, that the tribe, not representing 
any single territorial interest, never became a political faction. 
Each demos, administered by a deraarch, had its register of citi- 
zens (demotai), its assemblies, its 
municipal revenues, its gods, and 
its festivals. Female children were 
inscribed in the phratriai, but not 
in the demos.^ 

The phratriai, subdivisions of 
the ancient tribes, remained for civil 
and religious affairs, but all political 
rights were derived from the new 
organization ; no man could have 
the privileges of a citizen without 
being inscribed in the demos. This 
change was destined to transform 
the Athenian people, henceforward 
animated with a new spirit. Kleis- 
thenes withdrew them from the in- 
fluence of the nobles, — an influence 
heretofore transmitted as an inheri- 
tance from father to son, in the 
phratriai or in the gejie, remaining 
from generation to generation in the 
same families. Hitherto the polit- 
ical unit had been the genos, com- 
posed of citizens bound to one an- 
other by traditions and religion, 
and placed under the influence of hereditary chiefs ; after the time 
of Kleisthenes it was the demos, composed of men united only by 
common interests and ties of neighborhood, and under the influence 
of patriotism only. To employ modern political language, this was 
nothing else than the establishment of universal suffrage. The 
citizen, changing his domicile, remained attached to the demos in 
which he had been originally registered : this was done at Rome 
also in respect to tribes.' 

' On the organization of the demoi, »e« Haussoullier, La Vie munieipale en Attigue, 1884. 

* BroDEe statuette of llie Cabinet ile France (Catalogue, No. 3,069). 

* Id a suit, the author of s. speech attributed to Demoithenes calls Hevcn iritnesi<es, of 
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The increase in the number of tribes made a corresponding 
increase in the number of senators. From four hundred it was 
raised to five hundred, fifty mem- 
bers being appointed from each j^^^S 
tribe, perhaps by lot.^ This sen- '^^MW 
ate, representing the entire body token ' 
of citizens, was in session daily, 
except on festivals. It was divided into ten sections, each sec- 
tion in turn acting as presidents of the council and the assem- 
blies during a tenth part of the year, and its 
members, maintained during that time at the pub- 
lic expense, were called prytands. The section was 
itself subdivided into five committees of ten each, 
its period of office, prytaneia, being also portioned 
out into five periods of seven days each, so that 
ten senators presided for a week over the rest, 
and were thence called proedroi. But of these proedroi an epistates 
was chosen by lot for every day in the week to preside in the 
senate and in the assembly of the people ; and during 
his day of office he kept the keys of the Akropolis 
and the treasury, and the seal of the State. The 
other senators might also sit with the prytaneis, and 
no measure could pass without at least one senator 
from each of the non-presiding tribes taking part 
in the deliberation. In this way the representatives of each tribe 
had in turn the direction of the government. 

From this time it was customary to call together the assembly 
of the people {ekklesda) four times in every prytaneia (thirty-five or 
thirty-six days), and more frequently if it were necessary, sum- 
monses being issued by the prytaneis or by the strategoi (generals 

wbom Eix are inscribed in fix different dcmoi {Agaitat Neaira, 71). This shows how die 
ancient genoa was broken up. 

' On this i|ucstlon, see later, Chapter XTX. 

* Token belonging to the prylaneis. Bearftd head, right profile. fi«verse: HPYT. in 
monogrnm, (Lead. See Datl. tie Corr. kelk'n., vol. v'iii. pi. i. No. 5.) 

' Token iH'longing to tlie prytaneia. Monogram nP- Arophora. (Lead. See Ball, de 
Corr. l.i'lk'n., rot. viii. pi. i. No. G.) 

* Fopllte fightinj. On a silver eoin of Aapendos in Pamphylia. Reverse : legend E2U. 
and a lion, with the Iriquetra (Percy fiardner, Typ'f, pi, iv p. 29). 

* IIorsemRn fi<!hting. On a silver coin of Hel^ In Sicily. On the reverse, ttie l^end 
rEAAS and the fore portion of a bull with human head (/(/., Ibid., ii. 12). 
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of the army); and the assembly was presided over by the prytaneis, 
the chief (epistates) indicating tlie questions on which the assembly 
should vote. 

The forty-eight naukrariai were raised to fifty, and remained a 
division for military and financial purposes. The heliasts formed 




YOUNG HOUSEMAN.' 

ten tribunals,' and the same division by tens was made in most of 
the public bodies, with the exception of the college of archons, which 
remained nine in number, — probably at this time elected, and not 
as yet designated by lot, as they were later, after they had lost the 
most important of the prerogatives left to them by Kleisthenes.* 

• Bronze of the Collection OrSau, from the original lately acquired by the Museum of the 
Louvre. It was found in Southern Italy. 

' See above, Vol. 1. pp. 546-547. 

■ Schomann. iii. g 5, and Grote, chap, niii., believe that the archons were selected by lot, 
from the time of Kleinthenes. Ancient writers snve us no date for this change, which I believe 
Bhould be placed in the time of Aristeidcs and Epliialtcs. See later. 
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The new organization was also military in its character: each 
tribe had its infantry, its cavalry, and its general ; each naukraria 
furnished a galley and two horsemen for the defence of the coun- 
try.^ The third archon, or poleraarch, was the general-in-chief. 
The generals remained in service but one year. Under the democ- 
racy, however, they had a wider range of duties ; while the archons 
were reduced to watching over public order and preparing decisions 
in legal cases, the generals not only directed military affairs, but 
all matters of foreign policy also.'^ 

To Kleisthenes has been attributed the establishment of ostra- 
cism, which was the application in government of a religious idea. 
It has been seen that one of the most deeply rooted convictions 
of the Greeks was that which represented the divinity as jealous 
of human prosperity, and that this jealousy was a mixture of fear 
and pride. The poets had so often repeated that divine vengeance 
would overthrow whatever lifted itself too high that the multi- 
tude in their turn were very apt to feel against their own great 
men the envy which, moreover, exists in the heart of the masses 
everywhere and in all ages. At Athens every year, during the 
sixth month, this question was debated in the senate and brought 
before the assembly : '" Does the safety of the State require a vote 
of ostracism?" If this necessity was recognized, the people were 
called to vote. No name was designated to them ; each man wrote 
upon a tile having a coating of wax {oarpaKov) the name of the 
citizen whom he thought it advisable to banish from the city in 
order to maintain the general equality and prevent attempts at 
usurpation. The vote was secret, and was counted by the archons. 
The citizen designated by the majority was banished for ten years. 
His reputation remained intact; his property was not confiscated, 
as was the case with those exiled by law, and he even enjoyed 
the income fi-om it. From the time of Kleisthenes till the abro- 
gation of ostracism, ten citizens were subjected to this measure of 
supreme police, — Hipparchos, a relative of the Peisistratids ; Alki- 
biades, Megakles, and Kallias, all heads of powerful and ambitious 
houses; Aristeides, Themistokles, and Kimon, three great citizens; 

^ Tn the war against the Aiginetans, Athens could oppose to them but fifty galleys fur- 
nished by the naukrariai (Herodotos, vi. 89). 

^ See Hauvette-Besnault, Les strateges atheniens, 1885. 
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the elder Thucydides, the leader of a faction ; Damon, one of the 
teachers of Perikles; and Hyperbolos, a vulgar demagogue. After 
this time, it fell into desuetude. 

This institution has served as a text for many discussions. 
Plutarch seems disposed to condemn it, but Aristotle thinks it 
useful.^ It appears to him a means for keeping the State in 
those strict proportions which suffer no man to raise himself 
unsuitably above the rest. " The painter," he says, ^' will not 
have in his picture a foot of disproportionate size, however admi- 
rable it may be in itself, and the chorister will compel the most 
beautiful voice to keep in unison with the others.'' It is urged 
that Athens had just been set free from an odious tyranny at the 
time when she established this measure ; that the new irovern- 
ment had no armed force for its protection ; that, in iine, liberty, 
so often betrayed since the time of Solon, having grown suspi- 
cious, every citizen who became too great seemed an object justly 
to be feared; but that these fears were themselves an homage, — 
she honored while she struck. Ostracism was, so to speak, the 
seal set upon great reputations. To the judgment of Aristotle 
we may add that of Aristeides. '' There is," he said, "' but one 
way to restore peace to the city ; it is to cast both Themistokles 
and myself into the harathrony ^ Athens was more sagacious ; 
she contented herself with removing one of the two rivals. 
Themistokles, set free from the daily conflict, was more at liberty 
to serve his country, and he did in fact save Athens, while 
Aristeides, later returning, honored her by his virtues. 

Montesquieu says, — 

"There are, in States where liberty is most honored, laws violating it in 
the individual case, for tlie sake of saving it to all. . . . Cicero desires the 
abolition of these laws. ... I confess, however, that the usage of the freest 
peoples that have ever lived upon tlie earth leads me to believe that there are 
cases when one must, for the moment, draw a veil over the face of Liberty, 
as the statues of the gods were sometimes veiled." ^ 

^ Plutarch, Aristeides, vii. ; Aristotle, Politics, III. ix. Ostracism was also practised in 
Syracuse (petalismos), where it was harmful, because unregulated (Diodoros, xi. 87), and at 
Argos (Aristotle, PoL, V. iii.). 

*^ The harathron was a deep pit at Athens, with hooks on the sides, into which criminals 
were cast, as at Rome they were thrown from the Tarpi*ian rock. It was situated in the 
demos Keiriadai (Harpocration, s. v., and the Scholiast of Aristophanes on Pluttis, 431). 

• Esprit des loisj book xii. chapter xix. He says elsewhen' : " Ostracism proves the mild- 
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Montesquieu was perhaps right in the case of States so small 
as those of Greece, and the modern governments which exile even 
boys are of his opinion. But Cicero was by no means wrong when 
he demanded that in a great State there be no law made for or 
against an individual [ne privilegia inroganto)} We should even 
be authorized in maintaining that laws of this kind, which are 
offensive to justice since they do not apply to a designated crime, 
were really not necessary at Athens. For a vote of ostracism, 
six thousand voters were needed ; that is to say, the entire popu- 
lation. The majority which decreed banishment being the same 
that made the law in the assembly and dispensed justice in the 
tribunals, there would have been no possible danger in waiting till 
a guilty act was committed. The proof that this famous institu- 
tion did not have, or had not for any length of time, the utility 
which learned men have attributed to it, is that it did not last. 
Ostracism ceased to be employed from the year 417 B.C., — the 
very moment when the Athenian democracy would have most 
needed protection against the audacity of Alkibiades. 



IV. — Interference of Sparta. 

The Delphian priests, partisans of the Alkmaionids, had sanc- 
tioned the reforms of Kleisthenes by designating the ten epony- 
mous heroes of the new tribes. Their statues were erected on 
the Akropolis, and Athene had the divine representatives of the 
city as guardians for her temple. But aristocratic Sparta, in 
bringing back the Alkmaionids to Athens, had believed herself to 

ncss of the popular government that employed it." And xxix. : " It was an admirable thing in 
Athens." The English nation had something much worse than ostracism, — the " bill of attain- 
der," which sent Strafford and so many others to the scaffold. 

1 De legibus, iii. 4. These words are translated from an Athenian law. Cf. Demosthenes, 
Against Timokrates, 59 ; Against Stephanos, ii. § 12; and Andokidos, Upon the Mysteries^ §§ 87- 
89; the Scholiast of Aristophanes, upon The Knights, 855; Pollux, viii. 15. Grote and many 
learned writers maintain that there must be six thousand votes against a man, — which supposes 
a much more numerous assembly than Atliens perhaps ever had. Bockh, Wachsmuth, and 
others maintain that the number of votes required for ostracism was merely a majority out of 
six thousand, and I am of this opinion. In respect to the small number usually present in the 
assembly, see Chapter XIX. 
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be overthrowing a tyrant and founding an oligarchy. Deceived 
in this expectation, she listened kindly to the complaints of Isa- 
goras, who had been the host of Kleomenea while the latter was 
besieging the citadel,' and a Spartan herald was sent to Athens, 
requiring the expulsion of Kleisthenes, and with him of many 
other Athenians, as '■ under a curse." Kleisthenes felt himself 
not strong enough to resist, and quitted Athens. Kleomenes, 
however, came shortly after with a small force, drove out seven 
hundred families whom Isagoras designated to him, attempted to 
dissolve the senate, and placed the magistracy in the hands of 
three hundred citizens of the oligarchic faction. The senate, refus- 
ing to yield to violence, called upon the people to defend the laws, 
and the conspirators, who had seized the citadel, were besieged in 
it. Kleomenes vainly attempted to win over the priestess of 
Athene ; rising from her seat, she stopped him as he was about 
to enter the temple for the pnrpose of consulting the goddess. 
"Spartan stranger, retire," she said, "nor enter within this pre- 
cinct ; it is not lawful for a Dorian to enter here," For two 
days the siege lasted, and then a lack of provisions obliged the 
Spartans to capitulate, and they were allowed to withdraw unmo- 
lested. Isagoras made his escape with them ; but the other Athe- 
nians who had joined in the conspiracy were condemned as traitors 
and put to death. Thus again Athens expelled tyranny, and once 
more became free, finding new strength in her recovered liberty. 

She had need of it, for the peril was great. Kleomenes 
assembled an array from all parts of the Peloponnesos, and pre- 
pared to involve Sparta in open war. 
Chalkis and Aigina, jealous of the ma- 
rine po%ver of the Athenians, now 
just dawning, saw with joy the oppor- 
tunity to destroy it ; Thebes, the oi)por- 
tunity to avenge herself; and Hippias 
thought himself already re-establislied. Kleisthenes ventured upon 
a dangerous step: remembering that his father had owed part 

* It was even believed that Klenmenos had secured for his interests tlie partisanship of 
the wife of Isacoras (Herodotos, v. 70). 

' Coin of Chalkia (from the Cnhinel rfe FmncK). Diademed head of Chalkis, right profile. 
Rercrne: XAAKt (XoXjiiiUai') MENE4H (M.H»ij)*ot; majriatrate'a name). Eagle and gerpeot 
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of his wealth to Croesus, he sent ambassadors to Sardis, soli- 
citing alliance with the Persians. But Artaphernes, the governor 
of Sardis, had no other idea of alliance with the Great King 
than submission to liis orders, and he made it a condition of 
further negotiations that the Athenians should give earth and 
water to king Darius. They did so ; but the people of Athens, 
less facile than their ambassadors and possibly than their chief. 




who by this affair lost his popularity,* rejected the treaty and 
prepared for war. Kleomenes invaded the territory of Eleusis, the 
Boiotians attacked Attika on the north, and the Chalkidians on 
the south. 

The Athenians advanced against Kleomenes as the most for- 
midable adversary. 

" When the two armies," says Herodotos, " were about to engage, the 
Corinthians, being the first to consider that tlic war was an unjust one, 

• Painting on a Panalhcnaic amphora, from O. .Tahn, T)e anliquiaimis Mineri-ae ximvlncri* 
AUicis, pi. il. p. 1. Betorn llic statue of Atlit-ne Promachos stands an allar. Tlic threi; 
persons who ore about to offer the sacrifice approach, leailinn the victim ; before them is the 
priestess of Athene, who with branches in her hand sprinkles tlie altar. 

* From this time forwarJ KleisUienes disappearii from historj'. It ia possible lie was ban- 
ished bv ostracism as a punishment for this political error ; so Acliaous afTirnis (ItUlorlae 
Variae, xiii. 35). It may be he aimed to secure a popular Ivranny. It has been so asserted ; 
but in (he absence of facts no one has a right to maintain that this great reformer was at 
heart a man of vul-^r ambition. 
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changed their purpose and withdrew ; and afterwards Demaratos, the son 
of AHston, who was also king of tlie Spartans, and had joined in leading out 
the army froiu Lacedsmon, and bad never before had any disagreement with 
ICleomenes, did the same. In consequence of this division a law was made 
in Sparta that tlie two Itings sliould not again accompany an army at the 
same time." 




The defection of Corinth was due, not to affection for Athens, 
but to jealousy of Aigina, her rival, wlio would have gained in 
importance by this war ; Demaratos also was indifferent to Athens, 
but much disturbed by tlie ambition of Kleomenea. The Spartan 
army being ingloriously dispersed, the Athenians marched against 
the Chalkidians, wliom tliey attacked and defeated before their 
allies, the Boiotian,s, could join them. They killed a large number 
and took seven hundred prisoners, and the .same day crossed over 
into Euboia, where they gained so complete a victory that tliey 
were able to establish a colony of four thousand men in the island, 
dividing among them the lands of the wealthiest Chalkidians. 
Henceforward guarding for Athens the strait of the Euripos. this 

' From the Tour da Mondf. xxxii. 33. The prt'Strnl road leads towards the hav; the 
anciiint one bore more to the ri^ht. On the horizon nt thi* left arc the (iurai 
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colony contributed mucli to the grandeur of its metropolis by the 

supplies it furnished her in grain and in horses, and by the influence 

it gave her in Euboia (507 b. c). 

Thus the democracy gloriously inaugurated its accession to 

power by two important victories gained in two days. Athens 
■_ had not done as niuoh during the 

fifty years that the tyranny had 
lasted, and the Athenians now 
greatly rejoiced in their success. 
They had a good number of pris- 
oners, wliom they kept for some 

SILVKR COIN.' .... 

, time in prison, but at last set 

them at liberty, requiring a ransom of two minai apiace (about 
forty dollars). With a tithe of the amount thus received the 
city made a brazen chariot with 
four horses, and set it up on the 
left hand at the entrance of the 
Akropolis, bearing tlie proud in- 
scription, which already announces 
the heroes of Marathon : " The sons 
of the Athenians, having overcome 

the nations of the Boiotiana and Chalkidians in feats of war, 
quelled their insolence in a dark dungeon ; they have dedicated 
these mares, a tithe of the spoil, to Pallas." The fetters in 
which the captives had been bound were hung up in the Akro- 
polis. Herodotos, who saw them " hanging on a wall that had 
been much scorched by fire by the Mede," adds the following: 

"The Athenians accordingly increased in power. And equality of rights 
ehows not in one instance only, but in every way what an excellent thing it 
is. For the Atheniaua when governed by tyrants were superior in war to 
none of their neighbors; but when freed from tyranny, became by far the 
first: this then shows that as long as they were oppressed, they purposely 
acted as cowards, — as laboring for a master; but when they were free, every 
man was zealous to labor for himself." 




> Arehiuc coin of Corinth. Pegasoa bridled, flying ; benealh, the toppa, initial of tht 
name of Corinth. Reverse ; an ineust.'d S(|uare. (See Friedlander, No. 21, pi. i. p. 55.) 

3 Boiolian coin in genere. Boiotian shield. Reverse : KAION. a magiatrate's name. 
Amphora. (Silver coin of the Cabinil tit France.) 
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Beside these trophies of victory were now erected those of liberty. 
On the sacred road leading to the Akropolis where hitherto the 
gods alone had dwelt, were placed the 
statues of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, 
which said to every citizen going up to 
adore the Puliac divinities: "It is a noble 
act to kill a tyrant." Athens and Greece 
delighted in this sanguinary sentiment, 
and transmitted it to Ca>sar"s murderers, 
or at least to Brutus, the most honest 

among them. Meanwhile the Boiotians, to repair their disaster, 
had begged aid from the Aiginetans, founding a claim on the 
fact that Thebes and Aigina, daughters 
of the Piivcr Asopos, who had given 
names to tlie two cities, were sisters. 
To this argument the people of ^Vigina 
made an equally mythological reply, — 
they sent the statues of Aiakid lieroes to 
the camp uf the Boiotians, who, how- 
ever, were none the less defeated for this, and solicited more human 
aid. As there was between Athens and Aigtna an ancient quar- 
rel, of which we shall shortly speak, 
the Aiginetans decided to take advan- 
tage of new complications in Athenian ^ __ 
affairs ; while the Thebans attacked from \ ^^^ J ils^lS 
the north, the island armed a squadron y \. - 
and pillaged the coasts, even before 
the declaration of war. Athens imme- 
diately prepared a great expedition against Aigina, but news from 
the Peloponnesos prevented her from going farther at this time. 

Sparta, always much more attached to interests than prin- 
ciples, had just decided to undo what she had done, and restore 

* Moneliforni ipgot of Aigina. On tho face. tl>e torloise; on the rcvurse, the liollow 
•quare. ThU ingut, which ecarcely resembles coin at all, is the first silver coin of Grtfce. 
(Collection de Luynes, Cahinet de France.) 

* Archaic coin of Aigina. Tiiis coin, wltli the tjpe of ihc tortoise and the hollow square, 
represents the period of transformation in the coinage of silver. (Collection de Luynca, in the 
Cabinet <lt J'rance.) 

* Coin of Aigina. The tortoise. Beat style. Reverse: incused square c 
ddpbin and the letters AIT (Aiyuijrwir-) (Cabinet de France.) 
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Hippias, whom she had overthrown. She had discovered the 
stratagem by which the Alkmaionidai had suborned the oracle 
of Delphi and instigated the expedition of Kleomenes. It dis- 
pleased her to have been duped thus ; an^ moreover, '• taking into 
consideration/' says Herodotos bluntly, "that if the people of 
Attika should continue free, they would become of equal weight 
with themselves, but if depressed by a tyranny would be weak 

and ready to obey, they sent for Hippias, the son 
of Peissistratos, from Sigeion on the Hellespont, to 
which place the Peisistratidai had retired." The 
Spartans then summoned the ambassadors of the 
confederate States, and proposed to them by com- 

SILVER COIN.' 1.1 1 • 1 r i • 

mon consent and with combined forces to bring 
back Hippias to Athens and restore to him what they had taken 
away. The assembly met in the city of Sparta (505 b. c). These 
deputies from free States at first listened in silence to the strange 
proposition of reinstating a tyrant. At last Sosikles the Corinthian 
spoke. He recalled the evils that tyranny had inflicted in Corinth 
and elsewhere, reproached the Spartans with going contrary to 
their own history, and ended by the declaration that if they 
should persist in the restoration of Hippias, the Corinthians would 
4iave nothing to do with so wicked an act. The rest of the con- 
federates with acclamation united in the decision of the Corin- 
thians; the design was defeated, and the disappointed Hippias 
returned to his exile. Later he proved Sosikles in the right, 
never ceasing to implore from the Persians an army which would 
enable him to bring his own country under the yoke and place 
all Greece at the feet of the Great King. 

We have thus seen Athens, after many disturbances and revo- 
lutions, enter rapidly upon the path of democracy and become that 
which Solon had desired, — an assembly of citizens amongst whom 
neither families nor corporations nor castes had special heredi- 
tary rights. Equality before the law, security of property and 
person, free access to offices, tribunals, and the general assembly; 
written laws which prevented arbitrary action ; a public domain 
which truly belonged to the public, — the product of the mines, 

^ Coin of Aigina. Two dolphins swimming past each other. Keversic, an iucu^^ed 
square. (Silver coin of the Cabinet de France.) 
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for txample, being divided among the citizens when the State did 
not require it ; bnt the direction of affairs reserved to the rich, who 
had more leisure, and were able, in case of need, to make greater 




sacrifices ; moreover, with all these inovations, a respect for the great 
names, the old families, and the ancient religion of the country ; 
so that, ties with the past being not completely broken, the State 
was not in danger of rushing inconsiderately towards an unknown 



' Baf^reliet at tlio bead of the atcount!" of tin- treasurers of Alhi'ne for the year 410-409 : 
In rhc Museuni of the Ijoiivre. In llie ci-ntre, ilii' sacred olive-trc-e iif the Eriththcion ; at 
the r'luhl, Athene, holding llic apear: at the left, the Athenian People, leaning on a seeptre. 
Tlie People is of tlie same height witli the Koddes;., and ticJds with the right hand one of the 
branches of the tree. It lias been sou;;lit lo recnsnize in tliia M-em Atliene confiiling the satred 
olive-tree to king Ercchtheug; but we liave already seen the People on similar bas-reliefw 
(see Vol. I. p. 549), and the olive-tree lien' merely <li'si;rnates ihc scene, whieh is the AkropoKs. 
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future, and the Athenian nobility might remain the ornament and 
strength of the city, without being for it a threat and a danger. 
Such was the Athens of Solon and of Kleisthenes, — a government 
which incited the freest development of each man's faculties and 
the absolute devotion of all for the 
common prosperity of the State.* 

And this grandeur was about 
to begin. Order once being estab- 
lished within, the republic had 
quickly increased in foreign impor- 
tance, and soon became so formi- 
dable as to excite the envy of the 
all-powerful Sparta. Many States, 
many aristocracies, leagued them- 
selves against Athens, In the de- 
sign of arresting her growth, Sparta 
essayed means the most diverse. 
Now she expels tlie tyrants, now 
MEAD OF ATiiKNK ' fe.storcs tlicm ; nothing succeeds. 

Athens is victorious over all at- 
tempts, like a tree vigorous in spite of all the attempts that 
are made to keep down' its sap and enfeeble its branches which, 
as in a benign climate, will soon be seen loaded both with flowers 
and fruit. 

Sparta doiihtless would never have renounced her jealous 
hatred, had not a great event suddenly compelled the Greek 
States to forget their quarrels with one another and to unite 
against a common foe. We are on the eve of tlie Median wars. 
Before relating them it is necessary to have in our minds a com- 
plete picture of the Hellenic world as a whole and in all its 
parts. We shall now speak .of the lesser States of Greece, and 
of the numerous colonies which were the exciting cause of that 
great conflict in which Europe and Asia first clashed, and since 
which they have never ceased to be embroiled. 

* Tliia is the opinion of Ili'roilolos {v. 78) and of '[liucyilldcji (i. 17, 18). 

* Head of Parian niurlilf. fnund on tht! Akropolis of Alliens in 1883; from tlie 'E<pi)iufHt 
q>;yair>>Dyi;(il. 1»S3, pi. vi. The tffi-tt <if the inarblo WM hcighUincd by color, of whiili {rncw 
rcninin on ilie e\va, tlic ear-jewolg, udiI Ihe iliadem. 



CHAPTER XI. 

8E00NDAET STATES OP CONTINENTAL GREEOE 

I. — Secondary States of the Peloponxesos. 

r 1 1HE small States of Greece were numerous. Each had its 
-^ history, since each had its own life; but this history is 
very imperfectly known. In general, as to domestic affairs, it is 
only a repetition of what took place in Athens and Sparta ; and 
as to foreign policy, it is also connected, as a rule, with that of 
the two principal States. We discover but one fact common to 
all these little nationalities ; namely, the slow revolution which 
leads them from royalty, as Homer depicts it, to an aristocratic 
form of government, here and there overthrown by tyrants, who 
in their turn give place to the democracy described by Thucydides 
and Herodotos. 

The government of the heroic age, with its kings deriving 
their lineage from the gods, with its senate of nobles, their coun- 
cil, and the general assembly of free men who reject or approve 
but do not deliberate, lasted in Sparta and in Epeiros until the 
third century b. c. In the rest of Greece it disappeared with the 
causes which had brought it into existence, — incessant wars, sud- 
den invasions, and changes of territory. A community more 
solidly based had less need of these kings of divine descent ; 
and in all the cities, sooner or later, royalty was abolished. An 
oligarchy, dating from the conquest, took its place, and governed, 
by prytanies or by archons, in the interest and for the advantage 
of the lUobles. In some cases this transition was made gradually, 
as at Athens, where a king was succeeded by an archon holding 
office for life, then by one elected every ten years, and finally by 
one chosen annually. In the seventh century b. r. we find this 
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oligarchical revolution completed throughout the whole Greek 
world, iu the colonies as well as in the mother-cities. 

To this another succeeded in tlie years between 650 and 500; 
for once having shaken ofE the authority of the sons of the gods, 
Greece never stopped until she reached the opposite extreme, — 
democracy. The nobles, having no master above them, tolerated 
beneath them only subjects ; but 
the subjects in their turn dealt 
with the oligarchy as the oli- 
garchy had dealt with the kings. 
At the same time still distrust- 
ing themselves too much to 
TETRADBACHM.' establish a government of the 

people, they placed at their head 
some one of the noblea who bad come over to their side, giving 
him power, that he might give them equal- 
ity. Thus tyrants were established, — Pei- 
sistratoa at Athens, Kypselos at Corinth, 
Fanaitios at Leontinl, Pittakos at Mytilene,^ 
and others : brilliant and popular tyrannies, 

which gave peace and prosperity to the cities which established 
them. 

But not all tyrannies were thus established, and not all had 
this popular character. At Argos, king Pbeidon threw off the 
shackles that limited his power, and subjected small and great to 
his arbitrary will. At Miletos and throughout Ionia, magistrates 
established by the nobles seized the absolute authority. In Sicily, 
tlie Agrigentine Phalaris usurped it, and exercised it all the more 
cruelly because, being the representative of no class, all were hostile 
to him. At Gela, Kleandros and Hippokrates obtained it by the 
aid of their numerous Silician mercenaries. At Cumje, in Italy. 
Aristoderaos seized it by violence. In the Thracian Cliersonesos, 

* Coin of Li!onlini. Laurelled liead of Apiillo between two leavea of lauivl. As symbol, 
n lenping lion; li'gend written kickwanl: AEONTINON. ReviTm-: qnadrijrii; abovt-, a flvin<[ 
Victory holiliii;; .1 fillet ; unikTne.itli. n croui'hing lion. (Ti-lradraehin of the Cabinet de Francf.) 

* Mont of the (Jreek and Ijitin MSS. <;ive HiniXqt^ and Milytene ; but coins and inKcriji- 
tionii have HvriX^n]. which is donbtless the correct orlho-^raphy. 

' Coin of Arsox. A wolf Hprinsing upon its prey. On ihc reverse. In an incused yqunrc. 
a larne A. with thi- triiiuetra and the letters AP ^Apyiiar). (I>raelinia of the Cnbinel lU 
Francf.) 
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tlie first Miltiadea was made tyrant, as leader of a colony sur- 
rounded by enemies. 

This form of government also went by, like the oligarchies 
which had given rise to it; for the prolonged possession of irre- 
sponsible power had its natural consequence in abuses and acts of 




violence, which caused a new revolution. This had just taken 
place when the Median wars broke out. Such then is the internal 
life of Greece : at first kings ; then an aristocracy, followed by 
tyrants, who are supported by tlie oppressed class or by mercena- 
ries; finally, tlie State governing itself. — here giving preference to 
the rich, proprietors of the soil, there giving more advantage to 
the people. This last development was to be the most favora- 
ble ; for from the rivalry of classes arose that emulation, that 
mental activity, which made the civilization of Greece. 



' From a pboto^apli. The .Akropolij Iw 
only the plain anO tlie city were rallnl .\rgos. 



neJent day.i the '■!<! Pelas 
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As a sign and a result o£ this political revolution, another took 
place in the military organization, and made the former irrevoca- 
ble. An equality in arms followed the equality of rights. To the 
warriors of the Homeric period who fought, each for himself in his 
war-chariot, succeeded the heavy-armed infantry, ranged in deep 



r THK tADOS.' 



and serried ranks. Once it was only the heroes who fought hand 
to hand, sowing terror and death around them ; now, the rank 
and file engage and maintain the fight. Each citizen is com- 
pletely armed, and instead of the marvellous exploits of a few 
valiant chiefs, we have the grand spectacle of a whole city 
marching, calm, disciplined, and resolute, to victory or death. 
This democratic organization prevailed at the time of the Median 
invasion, and it was this which saved Greece. 

We will note the more important incidents of these successive 

' From B photograph. The hearlwateni of this river are a two hours' walk distant from 
the T.aki! of PheneioB. See Dodwell, A Clairical anil Topographical Toar through Greece, 
iu 442. 
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DRACHMA. 2 



multitude of villages, 
live each by itself. 



transformations in briefly reviewing the history of each of the 

lesser States. 

Arkadia. — This country, behind its high wall of mountains, has 

an irregular surface where the rivens outline no basins of any size, 

except the valley of the Ladon ; for, in their 

hurried course, they run in all directions, 

often coming upon hills whose bases they 

erode, or through which they make their 

way in underground channels.^ The history 

of Arkadia, an image and, as it were, a 

reflection of the soil, is without unity. A 

scattered through these innumerable valleys. 

But owing to her poverty and her isolation, 
Arkadia escaped the revolutions which so often 
changed the population of the other districts of 
Greece. "The Arkadians," say.s Pausania,s, '-have 
occupied from tlie beginning and to-day occupy 
the same country." They called themselves 
TTpoa-iK-qvoL, — tliat is to say, older than the 
moon, — -and spoke the most ancient dialect of 

Greece, the Aiolic. On the abrupt crests of their mountains liere 

and there are remains of cyclopean f{)rtifica- 

tions, — enormous blocks of stone, which seem 

to have been a first and shapeless attempt 

at walls like those of Mykenai and Tiryns. 

Their principal divinity, Zeus, was adored on 

the top of Mount Lykaios, whence the larger part of the Pelopon- 

nesos can be seen. His altar was a mound of earth; his temple 
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* " Aa to ila natural geography, Arkndia may be dividuU into two prineipal parts : one, the 
eastern portion, is tlie region ot high basins baving no outlet; the olbiT, on tile west, (.-onsista 
ot the basin of tlie Alpbeioa and its chief affluents." — PuiLLOS Boblaye ; Expedition de 
Moree, p. 13S. 

* Arkadian coin. Woman's head (pcrliaps Kalisto, motlier of Arlias). Legend : 
APKAAI90N. Keverse: thu Arliailian Zeus, father uf Arkas, seated, holding a sc:cptre and 
an eagle. (Drachma of tlie Cabinet de France, No. 2,133,) 

* Mount Olrmpos in Arkadia (Lykaios). 01ym|>os leaning upon his crook, anil seated 
OD ftlount OlymjMts, at the foot of wliieli is the word OAYM- In the field, ihc Arkadlaa uiuuo- 
gram JR. {Tetra<traehm of the Cahinel de Franre.) 

* Pan on an Arkadian coin. Beardless licad of Pan. bavin<; two small horns on the fore- 
head. Behind him, I, mint-mark. Reverse : the Arkadian monogram /R, with the syrinx and 
the letter ], miot-^OArk. {Cedtinit de France, No. 2,229.) 
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an enclosure made by rude stones, and human sacrifices were 
offered to him there. To enter was prohibited, and he who should 
thus brave the anger of the god would surely die within the year. 
To make sure that this threat should be fulfilled, the offender was 
stoned to death at once by the other inhabitants if they could seize 
him. Zeus divided bis honors and his temples with a divinity, very 




PAN AND THE NTMPHa.' 



popular in this province, whose worship was probably still more 
ancient, — Fan, the protector of goatherds and of their flocks, also 
the god of fire, which spreads life upon the earth, ripening the 
harvests of Demeter; hence called by the Greeks the Follower of 
the Great Mother.' The Arkadians, it is true, sometimes treated 
their god with scant reverence : if the chase had been unsuccess- 
ful, they scourged his statue with their whips.^ Pan, the god of 

' Bas-relief iliscirvercil at Megalopolis in Ark.iilia; from the Annalt dell' Inst, arch^ol., 
1883, pi. I. 2. The acune is in a grotto. Before the god Pan, seated at the right and play- 
ing on the syrinx, advance, dancing, three nymphs, who hold each other's mantles. The last 
bears ears of corn, and a fruit in the h>ft hand. For similar representations sec A. Miehaelis, 
Annali. 1863. pp. 292 rl sfq.i E. Pothier, Biitl. ile Corr. helten., vol. v. (1881) pp. M9 el seq. 

* MaTp6t firyaXat inatis- — Aristotle: Rhetoric, ii. 24. 

' Tlieokritos, viii. '. 
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the solitary woods, which the winds fill with mysterious sounds, 
and where the play of liglit and shade causes fantastic shapes to 
appear, was the author of sudden 
and causeless alarms ; hence our 
word panic. 

It is said that a race of kings 
had ruled originally over all Ar- 
kadia, and he who gave name to 
the country, Arkas, was the first 
of these. Kypselos reigned at the time of the invasion of the 
Dorians, who however made no stay in Arkadia. His successors 
took part in the Messenian wars. The 
last of them, Aristokrates II., by his 
treason secured the final victory of the 
Spartans, upon which the indignant 
Arkadians stoned him to death and 
abolished royalty (628). 
Two citiea by degrees raised themselves above the other vil- 
lages, — " pleasing Mantineia," where the Argives favored democracy, 
and "Tegea the impregnable," 
wliich, the nearest neiglibor of 
Lakonia, had long wars with 
Sparta, and ended by becom- 
ing her ally and sympathizing 
in her form of government ; 
whence arose between the two 
Arkadian cities long rivalries and sanguinary struggles. Tlie Arka- 
dians, poor and robust, were tlie first to go in search of fortune 
in foreign military service. They furnished the best infantry in 
the Peloponnesos, but were scoffed at for their readiness to fight 




SILVER COIS.» 



' Arkas. on a tetratlraclim of Phcncos of Arknclia. Ileail of Demeler, wreathed with 
wheat-ears, fa(;ing right. Reverse : 4F.NEON. Ileruics, liolUing the cadiiceus, and wearing 
on liis heail the winged cap, carries the chihl Arkas on his left arm, partly wrapped in his 
|H;plos ; behind Arkas his name, APKAS- (Cahinfl de France.} 

* Coin of Mantineia. The Maiuineian bear, '^ins "> 'he left. Reverse : MA- Dolpliin. 
Incnsed square. 

* Coin of Elis, in genere. Eagle devouring a serpent : legend, FA ; initials of the archaic 
word FAAEmN, which later became UAEIDN- Reverac : same legend, FA ; winged thunder- 
bolt, upright io an incused Bi]uarc. 
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as mercenaries. It was common in Greece to say of those who 
wrought for others that they imitated the Arkadians. 

Elis. — The northwestern coast, one of the most fertile regions 
of the Peloponnesos, formed at first three little States, because it 




had three valleys opening upon the Ionian Sea : between the 
Alpheios and the Neda, Triphylia, whose capital, Pylos, at the 
confluence of the Peneioa and of the EHdian Ladon, was the city 
of Nestor ; Pisatis, containing Olympia, on the right bank of the 
Alpheios J and Elis, whose capital city, Elis, with an akropolis 
built on a hill five hundred feet high, commanded the valley of 

' From a photograph. 
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the Peneios. Oxylos had established himself there with Aitolians 

in the time of the Dorian migration. Royalty subsisted in Pisatis 

until the time of the conquest of the 

country by the Eleians, about 572, after 

long wars to obtain the presidency of the 

games, — wars marked, like all religious 

conflicts, with sanguinary executions. 

Pisa, the city of the defeated party, was 

80 thoroughly destroyed that not one stone is left of it, and to-day 

we vainly seek to determine its site. Iphitos, the most celebrated 

of the Eleian kings, had instituted or re-established the Olympic 

Games,^ in which the Spartans at once took part, after having formed 




TREATV OF PEACE BETWEEN THB ELEIANS AND SOME NATION UXKSOWN.' 

a close alliance with the Eleians. This in-stitution determined the 
destiny of Elis ; the country became every four years the meetings 
place for all the Hellenes, and its territory for this reason was 

' Coin of Tegea. Ilelmeted head of Pallas. Reverse : TEFE (Tiyiatay,) Owl. (BronM. 
ImitatioD of Athenian coins.) 

» See later. Chapter XV. 

• From Rohl, Inseriplhnes Graecae anliquimimae, No. 110. This treaty, the most anciont 
in the Greek language, is engraved on a bronze tablet disi-overed at Olympia; it was fasti'ned 
by two naila to the wall of some tt-mple. Thu foUowiii}; in a transcription : — 

'a fparpa roip faXtiatt : tai roit EvFacioK : . imviui)(la k t\X]<' iiariw Firtal , Spxot 8* ■"• "»■ 
id Si n Sioi: atn Fimn art Fapyov:. ovk[i')dj' k n["X]*aXoit ; . ™ r'nrX]X[o] itai irip wokiixoi. at 
a Ita <niv*\i]a>' : , TtAarror k dpyipo : amyrivoiay : rul Ai 'OXuiTriot : roi i«i[8JdaX</if«M ; Xrirpcid/if iw !. 
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regarded as sacred. No war came near it; and if troops were 
obliged to traverse it, tliey passed through unarmed. Hence its 
fields were well cultivated and populous. Rich citizens made tlie 
region their home, never quitting it; the village tribunals were 
competent to decide cases, and hence the capital did not exercise 
that attraction which elsewhere drew too much life into the 
cities, and left too little in the rural territory. The governing 
power was vested in a close aristocracy. Two supreme magis- 
trates at first, and later ten in number, named IleUeiiodilai, or 
judges of the Hellenes, had the super- 
intendence of the games, and kept 
aloof all who were not of pure Hel- 
lenic blood. The senate, composed 
of ninety life-members, filled its own 
vacancies. The three chief Olympian 
priests were probably designated by 
the god himself, that is to say, by 
lot, like the chief priests at Delphi, and remained in service four 
years ; their duties must have been laborious, for, says Pausanias, 
" Every month the Eleians sacrifice once upon each of the seventy 
altars that they liave erected to the gods." 

Opposite the coast of Elis, and distant from it about seven 
miles, lay the Island of Zakynthos (Zante), which sailors to-day 

at Sr Tip ri ypn^a '. nu «i[fl]AiiX(oiTO :, ofr« Firat tSrt TtKtmUs]: oIti ta/uit :, ir t' tirl' pM k 
This is ia the Eleian JialecL Transcribed into the Attic form, the {ollowing are the 

'H fiii'pa roi; 'HXtioiT nai roit Eiaifoa. ivpfiajfia iv (ii; litarliv cnr- npx*" ''■'* ^'' TYidr. Ei At n 
9<0> tirt Inot (iTt tfrfov. avvtitv &v aWfjIioit ta r dXXa cni irtpi noXfFiov- (i Si njj mmicv, roXarroi' 
fir apyvpov atrtirivnttv r^ AtT [t^] *0Xv^fritf 'A iraraSijXou/ifnK Xnr^fyo^ctvir. Ei d( rif ra ypufitiara 
nJh naradrfkoiTii tirf rn^r tin Ti\tiTTrjt rirr A^/iov, f i* ru i^uptf &v tvcj^otro r^ tyraZBn ytypap^vt^. 

" This is the treaty between the Eleians and the Eveiana (?). Let alliance be made for a 
hundred year?, and the nlliance begin this year. If there is need of negotiation or legal act, 
let the two Stales unite both for businesn of any kind and for war ; if they do not unite, let 
tbc people who liave violated the treaty pay a talent of rilver to Olympian Zeus. If any, 
whether a private individnal or a magistrate or a village, do harm to tliis inscription, let him 
pay the fine here specilied." 

The dale of this document and the name of the other State are uncertain. The treaty 
can hardly be later than the first lialf of the fifth century b. C. On the name of the second 
State, sec Kohlcr, in the Sfillheilungen d. d. archOolotj. Inslil. in Alhen, vol. vii. (188S), p. 378, 
note 2, Cf. S. Reiuach, Tralli d'Hplijmphie grec/iue, pp. 14, 15. 

' Coin of Zakynthos. Laurelled head of Apollo, facin" left. Reverse : ZA (Zaai^lttri. 
Tripod. (Tetradrachm of the Cabinet de France, No. 1,678.) 
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call "the flower of the Levant."' Its inhabitants claimed descent 
from the Trojans; Thucydides, who cares less for legends than 
for historic probabilities, calls them Achaians. They were said to 
have founded Saguntum, in Spain. 

' I have leeo flowem iu llic open fields at the iK-ginning of Jauuarj'. 
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At the east of Elis is Achaia. The descendants of Tissameuos 
reigned there until the time of a certain Gyges, whose cruelties 
caused the royal office to be abolished, at a date not known, and 
democracy was established in the country, which formed a confedera- 
tion of twelve cities. Achaia took no part in the general affairs of 
Greece, and remained tranquil and happy; her constitution was much 
extolled, and was imitated by many States ; her cities were destined 
to be for a moment famous in the last days of Greece. 

From Achaia, passing by Sikyon and Corinth, we enter 
Argolis, — a great peninsula, without geographic unity, bristling 
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with mountains, having neither roads nor any common centre, nor 
rivers rendering it fruitful. The Inaclios, which traverses it, has 
water only in the winter. Argeia, in particular, is an arid coun- 
try ; the Greeks well knew why : Poseidon and Here, they said, 
were disputing for the possession of the country, and to put an 
end to the controversy they called in Plioroueus, who was assisted 
by the rivers Kephissos, Inachos, and Asterion. The decision was 
unfavorable to Poseidon, who revenged himself by drying up the 
streams and springs of the country. From that day forward they 
have had no water except what Here ciiuses to descend to them 
from the sky. Thus legend borrows from every source, from natr 
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liral phenomena as well as from human history, the material with 
which to increase her store.' 

Argolis ia covered still with numerous ruins, which show that 
in this little space of territory powerful States have flourished, — • 




Mykenal, Tiryns, Mideia, Troizen, Hermione, Epidauros. Hence 
we may conclude that this region was long the theatre of strife 
between different races, and we can understand why it never 
became a strong and compact State, like Attika or Lakonia. 
There waa in fact no more unity in the population than in the 
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land. Troizen for example, remained almost entirely Ionian. The 
principal divinities were Poseidon and Athene; the coius of the 
city bore a head of the goddess and a trident; and when Xerxes 
entered Attika, it was at Troizen that the Athenians sought shelter 
for their wives and children. Epidauros also had a substratum of 
Ionian race, and not ail the Achaiaus followed Tissamenos into 




Aigialeia.' Hence Argolis was never more than half Dorian, 
although Temenos, the chief of the family of the Herakleids, had 
established himself at Argos, and the Dorians of that city colo- 
nized succossively Sikyoii, Kleonai, Phlious, and Epidauros, which 
all looked to Argos as their metropolis. Hermione — where was an 
opening in the ground believed to be the shortest route to the infer- 
nal regions, on account of which the inhabitants were excused from 
putting the piece of silver in the mouth of their dead to pay the 
ferrj-man across the Styx — also owned this allegiance, and it was 
accepted hy Nauplia and by Asine. Argos stood at the head of a 

' From a pliotogrnpb. Cf. the Ezp^iUliim tie Mor^e, vol. ii. pi. SS. This monument, unique 
in Greei'e. is Ijiiilt of enormous polygonnt blocks, some of whii-li are joined with mortar, anil it 
has an aperture on tlic eastern AAv. It was probabljr an immense tomb. 

■' See above. Vol. I. p. 277. 
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confederation which included all the Argive peninsula, and owned 
for its protecting divinity, not the Achaian Here, but the Dorian 
god Apollo, whose sanctuary stood in the Argive citadel. Thither 
all came, and all were bound to come, to 
offer sacrifice. The Argives, guardians of 
the temple, had the right of proceeding forci- 
bly in the case of those cities which failed to 
send the obligatory offerings, and they levied 
a fine upon such members of the League 

as did not fulfil their engagements. Sikyon and Aigina having 
in 514 given aid to the Spartan Kleomenes in his invasion of 

Argeia, Argos imposed on the two cities 
a heavy fine, and Sikyon acknowledged 
the justice of the penalty. 

This union of all the Dorians of 
Argolis under the direction of Argos 
gave that city for a moment the first 
rank in the Peloponnesos : in the time of Pheidon, the tenth 
in descent from Temenos, about 750, she exercised an influ- 
ence which was later acquired by Sparta. 
Pheidon deprived the Eleians of the presi- 
dency of the Olympic Games, and restored 
this honor to the people of Pisa; he sub- 
jugated all the eastern coast of Lakonia as 
far as Cape Malea, and also the Island of 

Kythera; and he was the first upon the Greek mainland to coin 
silver money in place of the heavy and cumbersome coin of brass 
and of iron employed by Sparta. The system of weights and 
measures established by him, known as the Aiginetan system, was 
adopted by the Peloponnesos, Boiotia, Thessaly, and Macedon. We 
see that this king, almost the contemporary of Lykourgos, had quite 
different ideas from those held by the Spartan law-giver, for the 
reason that he found himself surrounded by quite different needs. 




BRONZE COIN.* 



* Coin of Troizen. Woman's lioarl, front face ; the hair parted in front in two broad 
liands. Reverse. TPO (TpoL(rfvi<av). Trident Incused scjuare. 

* First coin of Argos. Wolf running to the left. On the reverse a large A in an incused 
square. This drachma is probably a coin of Plieidon. 

* Coin of Hermionc. Head of Demeter, with wreath of wheat-ears, facing left Reverse : 
EP, and a torch in a wreath formed of ears of corn. 
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He urged his people to commerce and navigation with as much 
energy as Lykourgos had manifested in retaining his in a narrow 
circle of rigid and illiberal institutions. Sparta and Argos, there- 
fore, were not Dorian in the same way. Corinth, a rich and 
profligate city, was even less Dorian than Argos. To the influ- 
ence of places and circumstances we must ascribe much which a 
convenient explanation has long attributed to the influence of 
race and blood. 

After Pheidon the Argive royalty fell back into the weakness 
whence he had lifted it, and was henceforth scarcely more than 
nominal. As was the case in all the Dorian States, the popula- 
tion was divided into three classes, — a higher class, which ruled 
the State (these were the descendants of the conquerors) ; an 
intermediate class, the conquered, who were free, like the Lako- 
nians; and a class of serfs, corresponding to the Helots. Argos, 
as a Dorian and aristocratic State, must always have been an ally 
of Sparta; but remembering that she had once held the first rank 
in Greece, she could not see without jealousy the growing power 
of the rival city. Frequently war broke out on the question of 
boundaries, and Argos lost a part of Kynouria. Later, through 
hatred of Sparta, she became a partisan of Athens and of democ- 
racy, but employed this difficult form of government without the 
wise modifications which Athens early introduced. Cicero remarks 
that he nowhere finds mention of an Argive orator. 

Eastward of Argos, in the peninsula Akte, stood EpidauroSy on 
the shore of the Saronic Gulf, opposite the Island of Aigina, which 
she had colonized, and over which she long held a controlling influ- 
ence. As their metropolis, she had required the islanders to bring 
their lawsuits before her courts. In the eighth century she fell 
under the power of Pheidon of Argos, recovering her independence 
after his death. About the close of the seventh and beginning of 
the sixth century, Epidauros again was subject to a foreign yoke. 
Prokles was at this time king, and was dethroned by Periandros, 
his son-in-law. It was doubtless as a result of this that Aigina 
threw off the authority of the mother-city. At Epidauros also 
there were slaves similar to the Helots. They were called koni- 
podes, the " dusty-footed,'' — referring contemptuously to their agri- 
cultural occupation. 
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Aigina is one of the smallest of the Mediterranean islands, 
containing only about fortynsne square miles. Its soil is poor ; 
its gracefully outlined shores are fringed with shoals, except at 
one point where there is a good 
harbor ; and in the centre rises 
Mount St. Elias, whence it was 
easy to count the temples on the 
Athenian AkropoHs and to see 
Salamia, Eleusis, Megara, the Akro- 
korinthos, and the nearer islands 
of the Archipelago. At this 

point it may be said that Aigina will rule the Saronic Gulf and 
the sea of the Cyclades on the day when this insular rock shall 
be held by brave and intelligent men, like those who occupy some 
of the islands to which the modern Greeks have attracted so much 
commerce, and from which so many gallant sailors have gone forth. 
First Pelasgians and then Achaian Myrmidons were the early 
inhabitants of Aigina. The latter had for leader Aiakos, whom 
legend calls the son of Zeus. On one occasion, 
the story runs, when drought was about to destroy 
the harvests, deputies from tlie States of Greece, 
in obedience to a command of tlie Delphic oracle, 
visited Aiakos and supplicated him to invoke his 
father's aid. He did so, ascending to the top of 
the hill now called Mount St. Elias. At once tlie 
clouds came up, and rain fell abundantly : the Greeks were saved 
from famine. Their gratitude took a sombre form. They placed 
Aiakos in the infernal regions as judge of the dead, with Minos 
and Rhadamanthos. He had two sons, — Peleus, who returned with 
some of the Myrmidons into Thessaly, where later he became the 
father of Achilleus; and Telamon, who was the father of Aias 
(Ajax), the most formidable of the Greeks after the son of Thetis. 
The Dorians of Epidauros occupied Aigina without giving it, at first, 

• Coin of Aigina, beloncing to the second period. The tortoise is finely engraveil. 
Reverse: an incit.ied si]itar(! in four corapartintnts, in which are & dolphin and the legend 
Airi, for AiriNHTQN. 

* Aiakos, judge of the dead. Coin in the Cabinet of Berlin. Ix^send : AIAKOC. Aiakos, 
holding the eceptre, sits on a throne ; before him stands a figure, and in the background is seen 
the Geniui of Death, Thana(0!>, on a low column ; in the Geld, a star. 
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much renown ; but the favorable situation of the island promoted 
commerce, and with this some manufactures which assumed an 
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artistic character. The inhabitants modelled elegant vases, their 
bronze was second only to that of Delos, they coined the lirst 
Greek money, and they long sold statues of the gods to all the 
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cities, and statues of athletes to all the victors in the Olympic 
Games, from the Asiatic coasts to the shore of Sicily. Before the 
age of Perikles the artists of Aigina were the most famous in 
Greece. 

Becoming rich, the Aiginetans broke with Epidauros, which 
had remained poor and weak, but were themselves a prey to vio- 
lent quarrels between the old party of Dorian conquerors and a 
new party that commerce had formed and made rich. The oli- 
garchy were successful, and the power remained with them. 
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WESTERN PEDIMENT OF THE TEMPLE OF ATHENE AT AIGINA.^ 



Following her trading-vessels, Aigina sent out vessels of war; 
for since at that time there was no police of the seas, merchants 
went armed and quickly became conquerors. Aigina had her vic- 
tories. In 519 she conquered the Samians; but she did not aspire 
to remote conquests, and founded but a single colony, — Kydonia 
in Krete, which is now Khania. As early as 563 b. c, in the 
reign of the Pharaoh Amasis, she had established a trading-post 
at Naukratis, in the Delta. 

She had another enemy more formidable than Samos, — Athens ; 
and this city finally destroyed her. The hatred had a natural 
cause in the rivalry of two nations separated only by a narrow 

1 This engraving and that on p. 67 are made from casta in the f'cole des Beaux-Arts, 
The s^'mmetrical arrangement of the figures, and the skill displayed by the sculptor in filling 
the triangular space afforded him by the pediment, are remarkable. On each side of the god- 
dess Athene, who presides over the combat and with her divine height towers above the 
heroes, are five (or, according to another restoration, seven) warriors; at the angles of the 
pediment lie the wounded, and in the increasing space the outside combatants are kneeling. 
The subject represented is the struggle of the Greeks and Tn)jans around the body of 
Patroklos. (Cf. Iliad, xvii. 715 et seq.) Patroklos, mortally wounded, is falling to ti*3 ground, 
and the Trojans, on the right, are trying to seize his body ; the Trojan arcluT. whose right 
knee touches the ground, wears the Phrygian costume, — the cap and the close-fitting garment. 
On the left are the Greeks, foremost among them the two henx's especially honored by the 
Aiginetans, — Aias, son of Telamon, and Teukros. Thest* beautiful fiirun's comjwse the most 
important series belonging to the archaic period. (Museum of Munich.) 
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sea, in wliicli their vessels constantly met. With a fair wind, the 
sailor goes from the ' Peiraieua to Aigina in two hours. Herod- 
otos has, as usual, to explain tliia 
hatred between the States, an old 
story to tell, showing the mean rival- 
ries, the reciprociil frauds, of these 
little nations, and the disposition 
of the women to keep alive a quar- 
rel, preserving tlie memory of an in- 
jury in their ceremonies, and even in the cut of their garments.^ 

"At a time of f.iiniiie, tlie Epidauriaus had received from the Pythia the 
advice to consecrate tu Damia and Aiixcsia^ statues of oHvc-wood. As there 




aiLVErt cois.' 




■were no ot'ier olive-trees to be found but those in Attika, the Epidauriaiia 
nsked permiasioii of the Athenians to cut down one of their trees, and the 
request was granted, with tlic condition that the former should animally send 
saciifrces to Athene, Polias, and Erochthens, The Epidaurians, having agreed 
to these terms, obtained what they asked for, and liaviiig made the statues of 

' Coin of Kydonia. Ileail of a ivoinan. fm-inji li'ft, prowned will) flowers (proliably Akn- 
kallis, iDOtlier of Ky<lon). Rcverst; ; slie-iTolf suckling the iiifnitl Kyilon, eponyniotis licro ii( 
the city of Kyiliinia. (Kydou wax the son of llcniics ami Akakalli^, daughter of Minos.) 
Legend r KT40N. 

* Ileroilotos, V. 82-88. The story a» givi'D here in Mmeivhat ahridired. 

' [Denieter and Persephone. Si-c Smith's Did. ofGrr.ek nnil Rnmnn M;iil>nlngij.\.AAK — El>.] 

* Frr.ni Ihe Tour ilii Mmiile. xxxiv. 353. llehind the island at the right and left are seen 
the mountains of the Peloponnesos. 
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olive-wood, erected them ; upon which their land became fruitful and they ful- 
filled their engagements to the Athenians. After a time, however, the people 
of Aigina, having revolted from Epidauros, invaded that city and carried off 
the statues, which they set up in the interior of their own territory. When 
these statues had been thus stolen, the Epidaurians refused to continue their 
offerings to the Athenian divinities, and Athens sent to Aigina demanding 
from those in possession of the statues the fulfilment of the conditions on 
which the olive-wood had been given. The people of Aigina refused ; and an 
expedition sent against them, attempting to drag away the sacred statues with 
ropes, were seized with madness and destroyed one auother, so that only one 
man returned alive to Athens. This man, recounting the disaster, was sur- 
rounded by the women whose husbands had been killed, and each one pierced 
him with the bodkin that fastened her garment, so that he died under their 
hands. This conduct of the women filled the Athenians with horror, and for 
a punishment they obliged all the women of Athens to give up the Dorian 
dress which they wore, and instead, to clothe themaelves with the Ionian 
tunic, which had no need of any pin to fasten it. In memory of the event, 
also, the women of Aigina and Argos from that time had their bodkins half 
as large again as before, and made it a practice frequently to offer them in 
the temple of the gods. And this continues even to my time." 

We have seen^ the persistent hatred of the people of Aigina 
towards Athens manifested when they entered into the great 
league made by Thebes and Sparta in 507 to destroy at the same 
time the liberty and the dawning prosperity of the Athenians. 
From the temple which they consecrated to Athene in the time 
of their prosperity, there remain beautiful ruins and sculpture, 
which, in spite of its still archaic character, announces the advent 
of the great period of Greek plastic art.* 

Between Argolis and Achaia stood Sikyon and Corinth. 

Sikyoriy about two miles distant from the Corinthian Gulf, was 
built upon a hill bathed at its foot by two rivers. The city pos- 
sessed a very fertile territory, and, with Argos, was held to be the 
seat of the most ancient kingdom of Greece; and she even ven- 
tured to name the kings who had reigned over her ten centuries 
before the Trojan war. In the legendary time of Agamemnon, 
Sikyon was tributary to Mykenai, and after the return of the 
Herakleids a son of Temenos established himself there with a 
Dorian colony. Below this aristocracy we catch a glimpse of a 

1 rage 37 etseq. * See pp. 65, 67, and 71. 
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population of different origin, and of a class, of serfs, called in 
derision "sheepskin-wearers'* {katonakophoroi) and ■'stick-carriers" 
(^korytiepkoroi). 

About 670 B. c. a man of the people, Orthagoras, overthrew this 
oligarchy, and founded a tyranny which lasted a century. '* It 
maintained itself so long," says Aristotle, '* because these tyrants 
treated their subjects with gentleness, conformed their conduct? to 
the laws, and were able to retain the popular favor." ' Myron, suc- 
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cessor of Orthagoras, is known only by a victory at the Olympic 
Games in the chariot-race (648): this contest, lately established, 
gave Sikyon many wreaths, and a great renown to her fine breed 
of horses. The great-grandson of Myron. Kleisthenes, seconded the 
Amphiktyons in the war against Krissa, and employed the spoils of 
that city in adorning Sikyon.' 

On the subject of this king, Herodotos gives us one of those 
stories which he tells so skilfully, — which, however, we are not 
obliged to accept with complete faith. 

i Polit., V. iL 

' From the Tour rfu Mimile, ssxiv. 889. 

■ ]vleistlu!iics wa« victorious at lliu < )l)'uipi<: Gamus about the ynax S82 B. €■ 
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" Kleisthenes, tyrant of Sikyon," says the old historiaii, " a very powerful 
and rich man, had a daughter, Agarista, whom he resolved to give in 
marriage to the man whom he should find the most accoin[iliHhed among 
the Greeks. During the celebration of the Olympic Games, therefore, being 
himself victorious in the chariot-race, he made a proclamation that whoever 
of the Greeks should deem himself worthy to become the son-in-law of 
Kleisthenes should come to Sikyon on the sixtieth day, for Kleisthenes had 
determined on the marriage in a year, reckoning from that time. Many 
suitors came, and Kleisthenes made inquiry as to the country and family of 
each. He then detained them for a year, and made trial of their manly 
qualities, their dispositions, learning, and morals, holding familiar inter- 




course with each separately and with all together, and loading out to the 
gymnasia such of them as were young; but most ol all he made trial of 
them at the banquet : for as long as he detained them, he did this con- 
stantly, and at the same time entertained them magnificently. Of all the 
suitors those that came from Athens pleased him best ; and of these Hippo- 
kleidos, son of TiaandroSjWas preferred, both on account of bis manly quali- 
ties and because he was related to the family of the Kypsolidai in Corinth. 
When the appointed day arrived, Kleisthenes sacrificed a hundred oxen, and 
entertained the suitors and all the people of Sikyon ; and when they had 
concluded the feast, the suitors had a contest about music and any subject 

' 11. Laurelled head of A]iollo, facins thi; right. Reverse: laurel-wri'Slli ; in tlie centre 
» .love will, a fill.-t in its Ik-ak. (Gold. Cabinet de France, No. 1,4.11.) 

' Scene painted on tlie rover of an amphora (from ncrhiiri), AiLirr!. Vnxenh., vol. iv. pi. 
867). The first chariot bae nearly readied llie goal, which is adorned with fillets ; behind 
gallops a horse which has broken loose from another chariot. 
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proposed for conversation. As the drinking went on, Hippokleides, who had 
attracted much attention, oi-dered the flute-pluviT to play a dance, and when 
the flute-player obeyed, lie began dancing ; and he danced probaljly to please 
himself, but Kleisthenes, Eccing it, 
was not gratified thereby. Then 
Hippokleides, having rested a while, 
ordered some one t6 bring in a table ; 
and wiicn the table came in, he first 
danced Lakonian figui'es on it, and 
llicn Attic ones; after which, placing 
his head on the table, he gesticnlatcd 
with his legs. But Kleisthenes, wlio 
had been much displeased before, 
and had revolted at the idea of hav- 
ing Hippokleides for a son-in-law, on 
account of the latter's dancing and 
want of dccunim, yet had restrained 
himself from expressing his displeas- 
ure, could now no longer keep silent, 
but when ho saw the young man ges- 
ticulating with his legs, cried out : 
'Son of Tisandros, yon have danced 
away your marriage,' To which the 
young Athenian replied: 'It matters 
not to Hippokleides.' And this 
answer became a proverb. 

" Then Kleisthenes, having ordered 
silence, thus addressed the others : 
' Suitors of my daughter, I commend 
you all, and if it were possible would 
gratify you all, not selecting one 
above the others, nor rejecting the 
rest. But as this is not possible, since 
I have to determine about a single 
damsel, to such of you as are rejected from the marriage I present a talent 
of silver to each, on account of your condescending to seek a wife from my 
family, and of your absence from home ; but to Megaklcs, son of Alkmaion, 
I betroth my daughter Agarista, according to the laws of the Athenians.' " 
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TERRA-COTTA PIGCRINE. 



• TeiTB-cotta from Mogaris, in Ibe Mutieuin nt tlie Louvre. (Cf. L. lleuzey, Lesfigurinet 
anlique$ de lore Ctiite du mume du Louvre, pi. 36.) Tlic (ienius U li'itning agMnst a Corinthiaa 
colainn; on its capital ie a little figure, winged and veiled. 
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From this marriage was born a son, who, according to Athe- 
nian usage, took the name of his grandfather; and this Kleisthenes, 
after the fall of the Peisistratidai, ruled over Athena ; and a grand- 
daughter of Megakles was the mother of Periklea. 

The old Dorian aristocracy evidently made some attempt to 
regain the supremacy in Sikyon; for we see KleJsthenes depriving 
its tribes of their rightful appellations and giving them new ones, 
signifying swine and asses, while to his own tribe he gave the 
name of Arkelaoi, — signifying chiefs of the people. When this 
dynasty fell, about the year 570, and the Dorians recovered their 
early supremacy, they abandoned these humiliating names, and re- 
sumed those they had originally 

borne ; and the Arkelaoi of Siky- 

onian ancestry were called the 

Aigailoi, or coast-dwellers. Ar- 

gos, it appears, had attempted to 

support the Dorians in Sikyon ; 

and Kleistlienes, as a punishment 

to the city, abolished tlie games 
where rhapsodists contended for a prize in singing the verses of 
Homer, — this poet having extolled the Argives. Elsewhere has 
been related the singular struggle of Kleisthenes against the hero 
Adrastos, which shows us a phase of religious life among the Greeks; 
namely, the cult of men whom their exploits had sanctilied.' Sikyon, 
which sent three thousand hoplites to Plataia, was not, however, 
able to recover any political importance until the last days of 
Greece ; but she early had a school of sculpture, founded by 
Dipoinos and Skyllis about the year 560, to which belonged 
Kanachos and Lysippos, Pliny says of Sikyon : " It was the home 
of painting." * 





' Tlic rouk of the Akrokorinthoa. Upon it, thp temple of AphrmlitP, anJ Pofraso". takinj; 
flijrlit. At the foot of llie rock, tlii; tomb of Meliki-rtes, ntar a pine^ree ; at tlie right, the 
Mtiictiiary of the Dymph Pcirene. Lc^nilrCLI COR (Co(on(i Litiix Julia Corinfhia). Reverse 
of a bronze coin with the effiirj- of Lucius Vcrus (Joam. of Ih.lhn. Sindies, 1885, F, eviii.). 

' Tlic nymph Pcircue, st-ateti on a nick at the foot of thi; Akrokorinthoa. Peganos drinkft 
at the spring which slic per^ionifies ; on the Akrokorinthos !« the temple of Aplirodile. 
Lej^cnc] ! CLI COR (Co/oiiin Laut Julia Corinlhu'). Reverse of a hroiiie coin with the elligy 
of Liiciufl Veriis {Jo<irn. of Ihtten. SdiiHes, 1885, G, cxxxii.). 

» S*-e alwvc, Vol. I. pp. 37i)-38IJ. 

* XXXV. ii. 
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The city of Corinth^' had a sterile territory, but possessed the 
advantage of an impregnable akropolis upon a steep rock nearly 
nineteen hundred feet in height, and of two harbors upon two seas, 
the Archipelago and the Ionian Sea. The western harbor, the 





CORINTHIAir c 



Lechaion, was connected with the city by a strong wall twelve stadia 
in length. The difficulties of rounding the Peloponnesos were of 
profit to the city, which by its two harbors gave 
A^/r^V^m, communication between the Saronic and Corinthian 
. ^1 gulfs, and could at will close the isthmus which 
bears its name. This isthmus, called by Pindar a 
bridge thrown across the deep, was only about three 
miles wide, and the ground is almost level, or at 
least in its lower portion has regular slopes, whereby 
one may rise by insensible gradations to the height of two hundred 
feet. Accordingly, the Corinthians were able to build a road, the 

• It hRB boon onnjeetnreil [Gas. archiol., 18«5, pp. 404 et tei/.) tbnt tlie earliest cily Uiiilt 
OD the iBthmiis — that to which the Phtsnicians ani] lonians brought their god I'oseitlan — w.is 
Ephyra, of wliich somi' lmce!i n-niain near the niins of the temple of lliis divinity. .Aftpr tlie 
Dorian migration a new city. Corinth, was built at liiu foot of tiie akropolis, and had for its 
prinrijinl tiod the Dorian Apollo. 

" From the Taiir iht Monde, xsxiv, 36S. Tlic view w taken from llic Biimmit of the 
Akrokorinthofi. At the left are seen the houses of (he city of Neo-K()rinihos. 

• The hero TEithmot. Tsthinos, the ])ersonilie<l i^thmtis, stnniliu};, holding a rudder In caeli 
hand. Legend: CLT COB (CiJnula Laos Julia Corinlhtu). Baversc of a Corinthian coin 
Uring the effig)- of Si'ptimius Si-verii». 
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Diolkos, for vessels which, placed upon rollers, were transferred 
from one sea to the other. The modems have done better; taking 
up Nero's plan, they have cut the isthmus with a canal.' At 
the summit and also at the base of tlie Akrokorinthos flows an 
abundant spring, the Peirene, — excellent, it was said, for temper^ 
ing the Corinthian bronze ; still 
more useful in case of siege for 
securing the citizens from water- 
famine. Tlie prosperity of Cor- 
inth was of early date. Ancient 
poets, says Thucydides, called the 
city Corinth the rich. In her 
ship-yards was built, about 700 
B.C., the first trireme, and thirty- 
four years earlier she founded 
two powerful cities, — Syracuse 
and Korkyra. To protect her 
commerce, she guarded the seas 
against pirates, and in C64 there 
took place between Corinth and 
tlie Korkyrans — who had early 
forgotten their origin — ■ the most 
ancient naval combat on record 
in the time of Thucydides. Cor- 
inth was also the first to cast 
figures, and preceded the other . , 

Greek cities in the arts of de- 
sign. Later the city gave her name to the richest of the orders 
of architecture. In her worksliops were produced the finest woollen 
stuffs, the most famous bronzes, painted vases that were in great 

>■ See Vol. r. p. MS. 

' Votive iik.[iie of jminlcd clav, dinc-ovcreJ at Corinth, now in tlie Miiwnni of the Ixravre. 
{Cf. O. Kavcl, in (lie Gii^^tle arch/ol., vol. v., 18S0, pp. 104 el xei).) Tlic goil hulila a trident in 
•he left hand, and a wnath in the riglit. Beliin.l, his n.iine is inscribed {Uarniat') : in (ronl 
19 the narai- of the person who mnsi'crat.'.l the ex-voio : '\y,wri;;) p iriStnt. Tin- tliaraetcrs, 
with thi' exception of tlu" i-|>seilon of noT(i8d». are tliose of the Ciirinthi.in alphalx't, — one of the 
most ancient in Greece. The form of the iola and that of the e|iseil"n arc parliiularlj- inler- 
cslinj;; wo have noted the koppa on Corinthian eoina (see Inter p. JX, note 2, and, above, 
p. 40, note 1 ). In respec-t to these tablets see. further, M. '.'otismon, Tabitttta votivea dt lerre 
emle peirUe troueies h Corinlhe (Mnsenm of the Ixiiivn), In the MonummU grtct, ptibtiA par 
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COKIKTHIAN COIX.' 



COKIKTHIAtf DRACHMA.* 



demand, and perfumes rivalling those of the East. But the fre- 
quent visits of her vessels to the ports of the Levant, and the 
crowd of strangers who gathered within her 
walls, developed, together with industry and 
extravagance, the super- 
stitions and the sLa,me- 
ful vices of Asiatic cit- 
ies. Like the Syrian 
and Babylonian cities, 
she had her courtesan- 
priestesses of Aphrodite, without Iiaving the excuse of reli- 
gious beliefs which had originally given rise to the institution. 
Pheidon, an early legislator, vainly sought to put a stop to this 
immorality. 

The first Dorian king was the Herakleid Aletas. The dynasty 
which he founded furnished eleven generations of kings. After 
them the Bakchiadai, of the same family, two hundred in num- 
ber, seized the royal power, which they abolished about the middle 
of the eighth century, preserving, however, the authority, ' which 
tliey exercised under the name of prytanies, — annual magistrates 
chosen from their order. The assembly of the people and the 
senate remained, but were both made subordinate to this powerful 
• house. 

Tliis oligarchy was overthrown in 657 by Kypselos. The Bak- 
chiadai had prohibited to themselves marriage outside their own 
order; but one of them had a lame daughter, by name Labda, 
whom none of the nobles would accept as his wife. Angry at 
being thus scorned, she allied herself with Aition, a man of 
another race, one of the Lapithai. An oracle having made 



FAmociation pour Ftncovragemfnl des £lui!ea grecque», Noa. 11-13 (1882-1884), pp. 23 
el teq- 

> Corinthian coin. The round tt'inplu of Pnlaimon ; tlic oiipoltt, mlorncd with <)olj)liins tliat 
form akrotfrin, is suppoi1t.iI by six coIiidiiih ; before tlio temjile is the hull nboiit lo lie BOiTiliced, 
anil a trer. Legend : CfJ COK ((Jolonia Laun Julia Coriitlhiu). Reverse of a branze coin witli 
thu efligy of SfjitiTnius Severus. 

* Ilirad of Aphrodite Erykina, faring k'ft, having on her head the I'etrypbalof. Reversi' : 
Pcgasoii, Hying to the loft ; under him tlic koppo, — initial of the arcliaic name of Corinth. 

Note. — Tlu' engraving ud the op|H»>i(u pagu is made from a photograph. It rcpri-sfnls 
the most ancient Doric ti'mjilo in Greece proper. The buildin;; is of stonf, (he columns are 
liKinolitbs, their height not ijiiitc four times their diiimeter. 
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known to the Bakchiadai that a child of this marriage would 
do tliem fatal harm, they sought to put to death the son born 
to Labda. 

"Ten of their number," says Herodotos, "were sent to the district, and 

entering the houwe of Aition, asked to sec tlie child. Labda, knowing 
nothing of the errand on which they had come, and supposing they asked 
to see the infant on account of affection for its father, brought the child 
out and put it into the arms of one of tbcm. Now it had been determined 
by them on the road that whichever of them should first receive the child 
should dash it on the ground. When, however, Labda brought and gave it 
to <me of thera, the child, by a 
divine providence, smiled ut tho 
man who leceived it ; when he 
perceived this, a feeling of pity 
restrained him from kiUing it, 
and, moved by compassion, he 
gave it to the second, and he to 
the third; and thus the infant, 
being handed from one to ano- 
ther, passed through the liands 
of all the ten, and not one of 
them was willing to destroy it. 
Having, therefore, delivered the 

child again to its mother and gone out, they stood outside the door and 
attacked each other with mutual recriminations, and especiallv tho first who 
took the child, because he had not done as had been determined ; and finally, 
aftei- a time, they resolved to go in again, and that every one should share 
in the murder. But Labda, standing inside the door, heard all that passed ; 
and fearing that they might change their minds, and, having obtained tho 
child a second time, might kill it, she took and hid the infant in a place 
which seemed least likely to be thought of ; namely, in a chest, being very 
certain that if they should return and come back to search, they would 
pry everywhere, — which in fact did happen ; but when, having come and 
made a strict search, they could not find the child, fhcy decided to re- 
turn home and tell those who sent them that they had done all that they 
commanded."' 




' Corintliian votive ptaqiie of painted clay, in the Miiseiim of the T.ouvre. (Cf. Gnzelle 
archKologiiiue, vol, v., 1880, pp. 104 et ge.tj.) A potter, eeatcii on his lionch. shapi's wiih tiis 
tool a vi-siel which he turns nith his right hand ; on the irall are hnng tivo other jugs, rescm- 
blJDjr the one he is shaping. 

^ Hcroilotos, v. 92. The Eypselidai ofEcred at Ulympia a small chest of cedar-wood, with 
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The boy was named Kypseloa, from the place where he had 
been hidden (kui/»cXi's), — or rather, we may say, the legend grew 
up around the name which he bore. 




L LAPITH CONTKHDINO WITH A CE.VTAUR.' 



On attaining maturity Kypselos put himself at the head of the 
popular party and became tyrant of Corinth. He imposed heavy 

carvings in relief and inlaid work in gold am! ivory, of which Pausaniaa gives a very curious 
description (v. 17, 18, 1!>). 

' Metope of the Piirtlienon, from a caet. The bead of the Lapitb has been lately recov- 
ered and recogniied ; it is now in the Museum of the fxinvrc. See A. ll^ron de Villefossc, 
Tile da Parthenon apparletiaiil an Muxe'e tin Laucre, in the Montimenli greca puMi/» par CAsso- 
eialion pour t'tncourageaunl des ^ItiiU' grerijuea, Nob. 11-13 (1882-1884) pp. 1 et teq. 
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taxes on the rich, exiled tlie oligarchs, and during the thirty years 
of his reign retained the a£Eection of the people to such a degree that 
he had never need of guards. 
Perhaps this long tranquil- 
lity may have been due to 
the colonies wiiich he sent 
oat. It was in his time that 
Corinth, in order to obtain 
a share in the commerce of 
Epeiros, which had hitherto 
been monopolized by Korky- 
ra, and also to secure naval 
stations in the Ionian Sea, 
founded Anaktorion and Am- 
brakia upon the Gulf of 
Ambrakia, and Leukadia on 
a peninsula which the in- 
habitants later separated 
from the mainland by a 
canal. 

Kypselos in 629 left the 
throne to his son Periandros, 
whose character is sliown to 
us under widely different as- 
pects. Doubtless he was, like 
his father, beloved by tiie 
people, and an object of ha- 
tred to the aristocracy. He 
entered into relations with 
Thrasyboulos of Miletos, and 

on one occasion sent to consult him as to the best means of con- 
solidating his own power. Thrasyboulos led the messenger through 




BRONZE PLAQUE.' 



' Plaijuc of bronze, with rt'Iiefs in tho fntne style with those that omamcnteil the chcxt 
of KypaeloK, discovereil nt Olympic, from Die A usijrahungen :u Oiympia, vol. iii. pi. xxiii. One 
of the subjvcls reprcsentotl on the chest of Kypsolos wa<( HerBklea pursuing the Centaurs with 
his arrows (P.iusanias, v. 10, 9). Thu i'.tmE' subject is treatL'd in Ihu third register of the 
plaque of Olytnpia. Herakles, clad in the cliiton, armed with tlie quiver and tword, shootii 
an arrow at a Ci'utaur. The latter, af on the cliesi of Kypselos, has two legs of a horse, and 
two of a man (Pausanias, v. 19, 7). But that which most itruck Pausanlaa was the figure of 
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a corn-field ; and conversing meantime with him on the subject of 
his journey, cut off as he walked any ear of com that he saw 
taller than the others, and having cut it ofE, threw it away; 
till in this manner he had destroyed the beat of the corn. 




^n'MM 






A C O B. A 




After this, giving no message at all, he dismissed the Corin- 
thian messenger, who, returning to Periandros related what had 
happened, and expressed his wonder that he should have been 
sent to ask advice from a man so insane as thus to destroy 
his own property. But Periantlros comprehended the intention of 
Thrasyboulos ; thenceforth he sought to destroy all who were 



Artemis, " I know not why,' he says, " Artcmin has wings on her shoulders, and holds in Ler 
right hand a Ivopnrd, in her left a Hon " (v. 19, 0). It is the type of tlic I'ersian ArtcmJK wliich 
we Snd on the: plaijuc of Olymjiia. This jilaijue gives us, then, a very corrt'ct idea of tlie style of 
ike figures which adorned the prceiuus c-liest. In the upper registers are three eagtus and three 
griffins. The eagle is the bird of Zeus; the griffin figures often upon Oriental nioouments. 

' Tlie name " treasuries " is applied to buildings erected in a sacreil enclosure, either by 
individuals or by cities, to contain works of nrt or olijects consecrated to the gods. These 
edifices had usually the form of a little temple. Tlie nio»t celebrated treasuries were those at 
Delphi and at Olympia. Pausanias devotes a t-liapter to the latter (vi. IS), and the excava- 
tions recently undertaken at Olympia have brought to light the substructure Dnd fragments of 
thirteen. (Tlie foundations of the thirteenth were found under the exiedra iif Atlicus llero- 
des.) The tn^asuries of Sikyon and of Gela, we are told, were brought from Sikyonia and 
Sicily to Olympia ready to set up, the stones having been licwn i[i the two countries, and 
merely put together in the sacred enclosure. Tiio Syracusan treasury was also called the 
treasury of the Carthaginians; it was built by Gelun after Ids victor)' at Himera. In respect 
to the treasuries at Olympia, see V. lUchter, De Chesauns Olympiae effbstus (^Diiserlatio inavtju- 
Talis, Berlin, 1885). 
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above the common level, he surrounded himself with foreign 
guards, he made sumptuary laws, which were probably also dic- 
tated by policy, — as in limiting the number of slaves, — and, to 
exhaust the resources of the nobles, he required from them ruin- 
ously expensive offerings to the temple of Olympia. The close of 
his reign was signalized by the capture of Epidauros, whence he 
expelled his father-in-law, Prokles; but it was saddened by the 
unhappy death of his wife, Melissa, whom he killed in a fit of 
jealousy, and the consequent grief of his son Lykophron, who 
reproached him bitterly for the crime, and went into voluntary 
exile, where later the young man met a violent death. 

After a reign of forty-four years Periandros died, in 585. His 
successor, Psammetichos,^ retained the throne but four years. After 
him, the oligarchy, supported by Spartan troops, abolished royalty 
about the same time that the Dorian party regained the ascendency 
at Sikyon. After this, Corinth fell from the high position to which 
the Kypselids had raised her. She lost Korkyra, of which Periandros 
had retained control until the time of his death, and her colonies 
of Leukadia, Ambrakia, and Anaktorion enfranchised themselves 
from all dependence ; but she preserved the advantages which her 
geographical position gave her, and continued to play an important 
part in commerce, arts, and even in politics, as on the day when 
she opposed the re-establishment by the Peloponnesians of Hippias 
in Athens.*^ 



n. — Secondary States of Central Greece. 

What Corinth was on the south of the isthmus, Megara, with its 
two harbors on the two gulfs, was on the north ; namely, the key to 
the passage. Homer makes no mention of the city ; it seems, how- 
ever, to be ancient. Legends and heroic names are crowded in it ^ as 
the various Hellenic peoples crowded its territory in their heroic expe- 
ditions, each leaving traces of its passage, as each wave of the Saronic 
Gulf leaves on the shore some fragment torn from the Skironian 

* The nephew of Periandros doubtless derived his Ej^yptian name from the Pharaoh 
Psammetik, who was the first to open Egypt to the Greeks. 

2 See above, p. 38. 

* Aiakos and Minos, Telamon and Aias, Theseus and Pandion, the vindictive Tereus and 
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rocks. A king of Athens, Pandion, had his tomb at Megara and 
divine honors; and the city paid to Minos the half of that sangui- 
nary tribute imposed upon the Athenians, — a double sign, perhaps, 
of some old relations of dependence between one city and the other. 
The royal office had been abolished at Megara before the Dorian 
conquest. At the latter date the city had magistrates called Aisym- 
netesy — a kind of elective and removable king. After the Return 
of the Herakleids Megara was subjugated by the Corinthians, and 
the inhabitants were required to attend as mourners the funerals 
of the Bakchiadai, as the Messenians those of the Spartans. Later, 
with the aid of Argos, she enfranchised herself, but remained sub- 
ject to the domination of the rich Dorian 
landowners until 625, when Theagenes, 
father-in-law of the Athenian Kylon, estab- 
lished a tyranny. It was doubtless during 
his reign that the Megarians took Salamis 
from the Athenians. He was, however, 
expelled, and violent discords broke out between debtors and credi- 
tors. Unfortunately there was no Solon here to keep reforms within 
the limits of wisdom and justice ; creditors were obliged not merely 
to relinquish their claims, but even to give back interest that had 
already been paid them. Then followed banishment and confisca- 
tions. This took place about the year 600. The poet Theognis, a 
citizen of Megara and a member of the aristocratic party, has left 
us verses which show the animosity of factions driven to the last 
extreme. " This State is still a State,*' he says, " but its people 
truly are other, who aforetime knew neither rights nor laws, but 
were wont to wear goat-skins about their loins, and to dwell, like 
stags, outside the walls. And now, these are noble ; but they who 
were best of yore, now are of low degree ; who can endure to look on 
these things?'* Like every ardent lover of the past, continually 
looking backward, he finds all things degenerate and all virtue lost. 
"The sense of shame hath perished; impudence and insolence, hav- 
ing mastered justice, possess the whole earth. ... To do good to 

the Amazon Hippolyta, Ino and ^felikertes, Nisos, who gave his name to one of the two har- 
bors, Adrastos, the Seven Chiefs, Skiron and the Pelopid Alkathos, Alkmene and Euryptheus, 
had there their altars, tombs, or consecrated places. 

^ Coin of Megara. Laurelled head of Apollo, right profile. Reverse: MEFAPEQN. 
Lyre. (Cabinet de France.) 
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the wicked is to sow the foaming sea." In his fierce hatred he 

already sees arising the tyrant who shall avenge the aristocracy. 

" May he come quickly," the poet exclaims, " the man who shall 

tread under foot this insensate people, who shall make them feel 

the sting of the goad, and lay the yoke upon their neck ! " For 

himself, he wishes that he 

may drink " the black blood 

of his enemies." ' The poet 

of Megara is a despairing 

man, and no pessimist of our 

time can outdo him. " For 

a man," he says, " the best of 

all would be never to have 

been born, and being born, 

to cross the gate of Hades at 

the earlie-^^t moment." Yet 

this despair is so contrary to 

human nature that elsewhere 

Theogiiis says : " A man 

sliould always look for better 

things, and in all sacrifices 

Hope should be invoked first 

and last."^ We must also 

commend him that he strove 

again.st the old harsh doctrine 

of tlio heredity of expiation, 

claiming from tlie gods that 

they should no longer punish victoby* 

the son for the father's fault. 

In the lines of Theognis against the Megarian democracy we 
find a revolution just taking place : these men in goat-skins — mark 
of their station in life — are the katonakophuroi, whom we have 
found at Sikyon and elsewhere ; their clothing corresponds to the 




■ Tlipo^nis, lines 53, 69, 2SI, 3411, H46. In reHpcrt to tlinse wlioni Oio Greeks called the 
" handsome " and the " good," seu VVelcker'a preface, in Iijk edilion of Theognis, |), xx. 

' I.ini'3 425 and 1U3. 

* Marble diiicovered at Megara in 1830, and now in Athens, in front of the Theseion ; 
from the Mittk. d. d. archdolog. inslU. in Alheii, vul. vi. (1881) pi. xi. The statue, unhappily 
murh injun-il, is of great beauty. 
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slaves' garment of the Spartan Helots. Notice also these com- 
parisons to the stag that lives afar from the dwellings of man, 
to the ox, to be guided with a goad and placed under a yoku ; 
the language shows that the conquered, 
*' the bad," were placed by the Dorian aris- 
tocracies, who called themselves "the good " 
and " the brave," on a level with animals. 
Even among the conquerors manners were 
savage. " Better," says the proverb, " to be a ram than the son 
of a Megarian." 

Notwithstanding these domestic feuds, and notwithstanding its 
somewhat questionable fame as to mental endowments if we may 
believe the Athenians, — very com- 
petent, but prejudiced, judges, 
— Megara seems to have lield in 
the sixth century a power which 
she never again recovered. At 
least her remote colonies in Si- 
cily and as far as the coasts of 
Bithynia and the Thracian Bos- 

poros announce a numerous population and a flourishing commerce. 
She strove against Athens, and once gained a victory over those who 
were destined to become the masters of the sea. A brazen prow 
suspended in her temple of Zeus perpetuated this glorious mem- 
ory. To Plataia she sent three thousand hoplites. " At this day," 
says Plutarch, " the whole of Greece could not furnish so many." 
Later she originated a school of philosophy. But the base of a 
durable power was lacking: she had no agriculture. "The Mega- 
rians plough the rock," says Isokrates. Hence her continual temp- 
tation to encroach upon the fertile plains of Eleusis. Moreover 
she was, like Sparta, hostile to strangers ; in offering her citizen- 
ship to Alexander, she asserted that she had never given it before 
except to Herakles, the hero's ancestor. 

1 Bronzo proir upon a coin of Itlegara. Bronze proyr in the temple of Zeus; Icgt-nil - 
MEFA (,M<yapi'ar). Reverse; tbo obelisk mcntioncil by Pauaanias (i. 44, 2) in the ancient 
gymnasium of Megara; on each side of it a dolphin. 

^ Coin of the Boiotians, in genere. LaureI1e<l head of Zens, ri(;ht profile. Reverse ' 
BOmTQN. FoaeidoD, seated on a throne, facing left, hoMing in the right hand a dolphin, and 
in the left a trldenL Under the seat of ttte sea-god, a Bolotiaa shield. CTctradracbm in the 
Cabiint de France.) 
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From the territory of Megaris we pass into Boiotia. Adjacent 
to Attika, from which it was separated only by the mountain 
defiles of Fames, Boiotia presents a quite other aspect. Vege- 




tation is stronger there; the soil, rich, and well-watered by many 

little streams, clearly shows its fertility ; pasture-land abounds. 
But in this luxuriant district we should vainly seek the harmo- 




nious lines of Attika ; the contours of the mountams are less well 
defined, their crests less sharp. Everywhere the horizon is limited ; 
the heavy and misty air makes one regret the light which irra- 
diates the Athenian landscape. The contrast is as great between 
the two histories as between the two countries. 

' Coin of Orrliomenos The Boiotinn shii'lii. Reverse: EPXO ('Epj^o/upJioi'). Ampliora. 
Above It the lellers EIII, iolti-ils of a magistratc'a name, 

- Coin of Tanagra. Tlie Boioiiiin shield. Ileverse; TA (TuHtypoi'uv). A half-horse, 
galloping to the right, a laurel-wreath on Iiis neck ; undernealh, a bunch ut grapes. 

< From the Tour du Mnnile, xxxii. 49, 52. On the bori/on b seen lleUkoD, and, more 
distant, the snow-covereil Paraassos. 
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The office of king was abolished in Boiotia as early as the 
twelfth century B. c. The country at that time was divided into 
as many little States as there were 
cities, — ten or twelve. Orchomenos, 
which soon fell from its ancient gran- 
deur; Thebes; Plataia and Thespiai, 
the only two Boiotian cities which 
refused to give the lieralds of Xerxes 
earth and water; Tanagra, the birth- 
place of Korinna, Pindar's rival ; and, 
lastly, Chaironeia, — were the most 
important. Each of these cities had 
it-s own territory and its own govern- 
ment, — generally oligarchical. Never- 
theless, troubles broke out in Thebes 
among the dominant class itself, owing 
to inequality in the division of the 
land. A legislator was summoned 
from Corinth to prepare a code of 
laws. This person, Philolaos by name, 
one of the Bakchiadai, endeavored to 
organize the aristocracy in a durable 
manner by limiting it to a number of 
families invested with political rights, 
and by excluding from public office 
any Theban who, in the ten years pre- 
ceding, had followed any trade. It is 
clear that these law3 were dictated 
by the purest Dorian spirit.' Another proof of the same spirit is 
the reluctance of Thebes to receive strangers. Here, as at Sparta, 




BOIOTIA ?I FIG USES.' 



' Relief of tufa, discovered in a necropolis o! Tanagra (fron 
Jnilit. in Alhen, vol. iii. (1879) pL xiv, and p. 309. note 4). Tli 
ancient and remarkable spccimeng of fioiolian seiilplurc, wait vre 
of Amphalkes, at the tomb of the two friendK, Derniy? and Kitv 
inscription engraved on the plinth in arrhaic letters: A/i^oXm 
Atpfiui. The name of each is repeatcil along tht: riglit li-<; of tlie 



the MiUheil. d. d. archHolog. 
i nionjment, one of tlie most 
'U.k1 by a person of the name 
OS. This we learn from the 
c {t]irraa' iit\ KtTvXoi Jfl", nri 
one (^fp/iuc) and the U'ft ic^ 



of the other (KiriiXot). They stand side by side, eai'h [lassiog an arni around his friend's 
neck; but tlie arm, placed much too high, seems to come from the upper plinth, which forms 
the capital. (Si-e A. Dumont, io the GazeUe arclicol., vol. v. (1878) p. 16.) 

* Ue, however, protiilritcd the murder of new-borD children, — a custom practised or 
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concessions of citizenship were extremely rare; but Thebes differs 
from Sparta in the character of her domestic disturbances, which 
were due alternately to an oligarchy and to an unbridled democ- 




MAP OF BOIOTIA. 



racy.* At Thespiai it was also regarded as degrading for a free- 
man to practise any manual industry. 

The cities of Boiotia formed among themselves a league, at 
the head of which was Thebes; but this pre-eminence ended by 
becoming an absolute domination. Many cities, among otliers 

bderated tilmost everywhere, even at Athens ; he allowed the poor clttzpn to carry his child 
to the uiagistratv, who eold it to another citizen. The latter took obli<^tion to roar it, but 
the child remained liia slave (Aelian, Variae HUliiriae, ii. 7). 

' " Homicide is frequent at Thebes," says Dikcarchos (Hf^t rsir irSktnr, ap. Fr. H. G., fii. 
Didot, ii. 258). Redemption was allowed in the case of prinonera of war, unless they wenj 
BoiotiaD^ in which case they were put to death (Paiisaoias, ix. 15, 4). 
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Plataia and Thespiai, endeavored to throw it off; hence wars arose, 
which ended in the destruction by Thebes of the two cities. The 
affairs of the country were decided in four councils, held in the 
four districts of which Boiotia is composed; they chose eleven 
Boiotarchs, who were, as supreme magistrates, at the head of the 
confederation and had the military command. The office was 

annual, with penalty of death if any 
man should seek to retain it longer. 
The city of Thebes appointed two 
of these officers, one of them being 
the president. Solemn festivals 
brought together the members of 
the league in the fields of Koroneia, 
around the temple of Athene. The Boiotians, from the extent 
and population of their territory, would have been 
able to play the first role in Greece, had it not 
been for their unfortunate organizations and for 
their jealousy of Thebes. 

All antiquity scoffed at the stupidity of the 
Boiotians. Nevertheless they gave to Greece her 
most famous lyric poet, Pindar, his rival, Korinna, 
and Ilesiod, the great poet who has been ranked next to Homer. 
Many quotations from Hesiod have already been given ; the fol- 
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* Boiotian shield. Reverse : GEBAION. Ilerakles bending bis bow. Fine archaic style. 
(Silver coin in the British Museum, Central Greece^ pi. xi., Xo. 2.) 

* Front face of Dionysos, with wreath of vine-branches and ivy, on a coin of Thebes. 
Legend: GE (Gi/jSa/o)!/). Reverse: the Boiotian shield. 

Note. — The Pluses. Sarcophagus of Pentelikan marble, almost intact. It was discovered 
early in the eighteenth century not far from Rome, and from the Museum of the Capitol has 
passed to the Museum of the Louvre. (See Fnohner, Notice de la Sculpture antique au mus^e 
national du Louvre^ No. 378.) The Nine Muses are represented in the following order, begin- 
ning from the left: Kleio, the Muse of history, reading from a scroll; Thaleia, the Muse of 
comedy and bucolic poetry, carrying a comic mask in her left hand, and with her lowered right 
hand holding a shepherd's crook ; Erato, the Muse of erotic poetry ; P^uterpe, the Muse of lyric 
poetry, holding two flutes; Polyhymnia, the ^luse of hymns, in the meditative attitude made 
familiar to us in the Apotheosis of Homer (see above, p. IS) ; Ealliope, the Muse of epic 
poetry, holding in one hand wax tablets, and in the other the stylus; Terpsichore, the 
Muse of choral dance and song, holding the plectron and the lyre, and resembling in attitude 
Apollo Musagetes, or the leader of the Muses (see the Apotheosis of Homer, p. 13, and a 
vase-painting. Vol. L p. 326) ; Ourania, the Muse of history, with a staff pointing to a globe 
on the ground at her feet ; and lastly, Melpomene, the Muse of tragedy, the tragic mask pushed 
back from her forehead, wearing buskins and clad in the long theatrical robe. On the frieze, 
which has a masque of young satyrs at each end, is represented a Dionsysiac festival. 



»' 
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lowing are remarkable from another point of view : " Before vir- 
tue the immortal gods have set exertion, and long and ateep and 
rugged at first is the way to it ; but when one shall have reached 




THRKK GRACES (cnARITBS)-' 



the summit, then truly it is easy, difficult though it be before." 
" Gain not base gaina ; base gains are equal to losses." " Love him 
that loves thee, and be nigh him that attaches himself to thee; 
and give to him who has given." " Put not ofE till to-morrow or 



' Bs»Te1ief In nu^rble, in tho Vatirun (Museo ChiaramoDti) ; from thu Arc/iSol. Zeilung, 
I8S9, pi. XKiL 1 (O. Benndorf). Th« three Graces, Thallo, Auxo, and IIt'p:einoiic, are Kpn- 
■ented walking towards tho left. Severely clail, they have neither the diadem nor the hract- 
let which is Kiven them by the artist of the cclrbrated baa-relief of Thamis, represented later, 
and they have not tho long curling liair of that reiiresentaliun. Tliey hold each other hy the 
hand, and the lirst and third, with the hand that b free, j^raiip their garment. ^Ilio bas-relief 
of tlie Vatican ia part of a series of which there are five copies exat'tly alike, —two are at 
Rome, and three at Athenit. Of the latter, two were discovered upon the Akropolis Itwlf, 
where, as we know, the Charilea were worihipped. But PauiutniaH teaches us further (i. 22, 8; 
ix, 35, 3 and 7) that Sokrates, who in bis yonth had praetiscd Uie art of his father, the 
■rnlptor Sophroniitkos, was the author of a group of clothed Graces placed on the AkropoUx 
behind the pedestal of Athene llygieia. The severe style of ^hesc bas-reliefs suiting well the 
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the day after; for not if he works sluggishly, or puts off, doth a 
man fill his garner: but diligence increaseth the fruit of toil." 
And everywhere he commends the protection of the feeble, the sup- 
pliant, the guest, the orphan. Zeus is personified justice, morality 
is his law, and he punishes those who violate it. To the upright 
man Hesiod promises the great Hebraic recompense, — a prolonged 
and happy old age, children who shall be like himself, and all 
things to be desired here below; after this life, an abode in the 
Islands of the Blest; for the wicked is Tartaros, with brazen 
threshold guarded by Kerberos. 

We may note that it is in the country lying between Par- 
nassos and Attika that the final phase of the Hellenic religion 
originated. There were established the worship of Apollo and the 
Eleusinian Mysteries; there the legend of Ilerakles began; there 
Dionysos, yoimgest of the Great Gods of Hellas, took complete 
possession of his divinity on Parnassos near Delphi, on Kithairon 
near Thebes, and in the neighborhood of Orchoinenos, where his 
disorderly cult was celebrated, and women, clad in the fawn-skin 
of the Bacchantes, filled the mountains witli the noise of their 
wild dances, and lighted up the woods with the fire of their 
torches as they ran to meet the god. 

Nor do we forget that the Muses descended from Olympos, 
stopped upon Parnassos, and that Helikon in its picturesque 
recesses held the fountain of Hippokrene ; and, finally, that, accord- 
ing to tradition, Eteokles founded at Orchomenos the cult of the 
Charites: the Graces, therefore, as well as the Muses, are Boiotian. 
Certain is it that the arts were honored in this country; its school 
of painting, late, but not inglorious, is honored by the names of 
Nikomachos and Aristeides; and music was a national taste: the 
wall of Thebes was built to the sounds of Amphion*s lyre; 
Theban flute-players were famous throughout all Greece; and 
the reeds best suited for making the flute grew on the shore of 
Lake Kopais. Boiotia was not, therefore, the disinherited land 
that her bad name would lead us to believe. 

fifth century, we maj admit BenndorTs supposition, who regards one of the marbles of the 
Akropolls as the work of Sokrates, or at least believe, if that work is lost, that it did not 
differ from these bas-reliefs. See the article of Ad. Furtwangler, in the A usfWirliches Lexikon 
der griechUchen und romischen Mythologie of W. H. Roscher, $, v. ** Charis," pp. 880 et seq- 
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Across the Euripoa stretches a narrow and mountamous island, 
Euhoia, — a land famous for its cattle {Ev^oia)} Its eastern coast 
is rugged and destitute of harbors ; the other, on the contrary, 
easily accessible at innumerable points, opens in the centre into 




a broad and fertile plain, where -stand the two principal cities, 
Eretria and Chalkis: the latter, built on the slope of a liill, had a ■ 
good harbor at its foot. In both cities predominated an oligarchy 
of rich landowners, 'called Ilippohatai (feeders of horses). Eretria 
had its epoch of power, when she ruled over Andros, Tenos, and 



* The ox was the usual type on tlie coi 
of Krelans (Kuiiritrs), Plirenicians, an<l Grn 
of Ionian rape, (Cf. J. Giraril, Mimoire si 
Homer praising ita wints (//I'ai/, ii. 537). 
brea<llli lliirty ; in one part, however, not 
system, Uiffering from that of Aigiaa, wiiich 



na of itiis island. Its popiilntiim was a mingling 
■ks from all jarts of the niaiiilanri, but especially 
ir I'Eube'e, in the Arclilves ilex Mixnions, ii. G35.) 
It is ninety miles in length, and in its extreme 
over four. Kuboia gave its name to a metric 
was adopted by Athens anJ the Ionian cities. 
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1 the Monum. deW liml. arckeol., ■ 
(jiioled of J. Girard, pp. 708 el feq.) Tliis temple o 
and more southern of tlie two summits tA Mount Oilu 
construction of tlie CycIo]«;an order, allhongli the i 

whirl) the walls of it are made, tend to form lines of layers. The edifice consists of a eella 
41J feet in length, and 25J in width ; the ce!la has a door in one of the long giiles, and a 
window on each side of the door. Tlie door and the roof are particularly remarkable. The 
doorway, towards the soulh, is formml of four stones; two great stones, thin and as broad as 
the wall is tliick, serve as sides, and two others form the lintel. Tlie roof is composed of great 
plates of rock, which, resting on llie four walls, overlap each other an<i rise in a genlle slope. 
They all end at a vacant space ; and if we admit that such was always the c. 
would be the earliest example wc have of a liypa;thral temple. 
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Keos, and could onng into the field three thousand foot-soldiers, 
aix hundred horse, and sixty chariots of war. The two cities 
were long hostile, the quarrel being as to the ownership of certain 
mines. These struggles, in which Chalkis represented the aris- 
tocracy, and Eretria the democracy, interested for this reason the 







whole of Greece. They were the occasion of the first league 
between cities distant from each other : Miletos entered into alli- 
ance with Eretria ; Samos, with Chalkis. This was, in the opinion 
of Thucydides, the war which most agitated Greece between the fall 
of Troy and the Persian invasion. A singular and honorable agree- 
ment was made between the two States ; namely, that on neither 
side should arrows or any fona of projectiles be used in war. 
The idea could not be tolerated by them that the coward from 
a distance might be able to kill the brave man. Euboia, fertile 
and rich, could not preserve her liberty ; she beciime. as it were. 
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aiLTBR COIW.' 



the farm of Athens. But contact with the city of tlie wise goddess 
did not stimulate these dull minds ; Euboia never produced philoso- 
pher or poet. Often the country 
which has wealth, has nothing else ; 
God is charitable towards the poor : 
he gives them courage or genius. 

The most ancient Greek colo- 
nies in tlie West, those of Cumai 
in Italy, were sent out by Chalkis 
in the eleventh century b. v. ; again, in the eiglith century, they 
were the first to effect a lodgment in Sicily, and, later, entered 
_ into relations with Korkyra. In 

the northeast, on the coast of 
Thrace, they went as far as the 
peninsula whicli, from their name, 
was called Chalkidike, and here 
built thirty-two cities, — a clear 
proof of thiiir ancient importance. 
But the defeat of 508 ruined 
Lirs they wens compelled to borrow vessels 




Mwlimi 



thum.^ In till' 
from Athens. 

From Boiotia the road into PhoAls traverses, near Cliaironeia, 
the chain of Paniassos and ihn famous deGlc which thu ancients 
willed the "cleft roiid," leading into 
Delphi along llio deep valley of 
the Pleistos. In place of a great 
central basin like Lake Kopais, 
round which are grouped the Boi- 
otian cities, Pliokis has a central 
mountain mass, wliich crowded its 

cities towards the frontiers, — on the north, in the upper valley of 
the Kepliis.sos; on the soutli, along the Corinlliian Sea, which pene- 




' Coin of tlie Kiiboiaii!', 
Ifgcnrl I EVB (Kiffoi-av ) Hi: 

■* TetradriU'liu. of Eroiiu 
hiiiil fo»t. lli-vfLM' : E ("E,MT 
catcd n brazoa bull to Olyiujii 

• See above. Vol, I. p. 4"!. 

* Coil) of Karj'^toB in 1*'iibii 
•tandiiii;. 



fl-^ncre. lK".u\ of llm nyinijh Eu1)c)i:i (EC^cho), ri;:lit profili;; 
r"-e: bull, Ivlt.^ .li.wn. 

E CEpiTpiiuir). KiiU turning' t" thu rislit, anil Iicl:in2 the riglit 
'uv . Uctupii.1. 'i'liu Krvtriftiiii, .-u.'('urilin>; to Paiuanias, dcdi- 

r nii-Uin^ Iier c«lf. Rovltu^ : KAinrmON. Cock 
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trates far into the land with its giilfs of Krissa and Antikyra. Pho- 
kis even, by its ci*y Daphnous, between the two northern Lokrids, 
touches upon the Euboian Sea. This division of ancient Greece 




BANdCETING SCEN' 



contained twenty or thirty confederated republics, whose general 
assembly was held in a great building called the Phokikon. Delphi, 
supported by its temple, chose to remain outside of this union, 
and was aided by Sparta in doing so. The Delphic government, 

' Punting inside a cup from Tanagr*! f'^'D' '''« Miltheil. d. d. arckSol. Imlil. in Alhfn, 
vol. ix. (1864) pi. i. (U. Koliler). '■ A beardud roan, iLaving on his head a wrcatli of wild 
celeiy, and draped in a chlamj-s, lies upon a bed; hia niili? and hia left arm are supported hy a 
cusliion ; his heail it thrown back ; from hia parted lipf Ci^'apc the words : i itatiav KoXXurrf. 
In Ilia left hand he holilsi castanets ; tbc right hand, hanging, caresses a hare. In the field is 
hnng a baekct. Tlie iniicription indicatCB the character of the pcraon. The hare ia often rep- 
resented in scenes of thin kind " (Collignon, Catalogue ilet Vasa ptintu du Minc'e de la Socic'le 
archeolngique d'Alkhteii, No. 469). Kohler makes a happy conjecture as to the verses sung 
(Thcognis, 1,SG5, 1,3G6): — 

'O waiimr mSKKitnt mi IfupoiirraTt navniv, 
irriiff avToii Kol /tov irawp titanovaor ?>rq. 

The banquet is ended, the tj/tiijioeion ha* begun, and the person represented is singing. 
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rigorously aristocratic, was in the hands of families to whom 
belonged the charge of the temple. In very ancient days the first 
magistrate was called king; later, h^ had the title prytanos. A 
council of five persons of the family 
of Deukalion managed the affairs of 
the oracle. 

Delphi had not always enjoyed this 
independence. In the most ancient times 
she was a dependency of Krissa, — a 
city which, built upon a detached mass of Parnassos, above the 
Phaidriades, " the brilliant rocks," commanded the deep ravine of 
the PleLstos. As it nears the sea, this lit- 
tle river, hitherto closely hemmed in, tra- 
verses a fertile plain, whose sea-coast is 
deeply eroded by the waters of the Corin- 
draciima" tbian Gulf. Like all founders of cities in 

the heroic age, the men of Krissa had sought 
security iu the interior upon a precipitous rock, and later, for 
needs of commerce, had established a seaport at Kirrha. In the 
upper valley of tlie Pleistos va- 
pors issued from a fissure in the 
rock.^ Struck with wonder, they 
consecrated here a temple to 
Apollo, the god who reveals the 
future.* Thus tliey were half 

1 ■ 1 1 TETRADRACdM.' 

way between their harbor on 

the one side, and their sanctuary on the other. But it was in- 
evitable that both seaport and sacred place should increase at 




1 Drachma of Clialkia. Head of the nymph Chalkia, rijlit profile. Reverse ; XAA 
{XaXniitW). Kagle dc'vourinj; a st'rpent; unclfrm-alli, a laurel- wreuth. (Silvtri. 

' l>rn<'hiiiauf Ihu l'hokiiliati3,iiigeiiere. Lauri'Uecl lituid of -Apollo, right profile; legend: 
*Q (♦D««^). Ri-vfrse : hea.l of an ax. 

* This natural phi'notnunuii no longer m'ruDi. 

* Ardiait tclrailrai'hiii ot Delplii. Obvi-rsi', Iwo rams' heads affronle'ex: behind ihem, 
two dolpUins ; li^gunii : AAA'tlKON. Reverre : infused sciuare, in eauli compartment a 

' An examination of the rnina of Krissa and of Delphi makes it clear that the PelaBi;ian 
walls of the former are of earlier date than the founilations of the latter, which are made of 
blockij irregular in shape but carefully hewn. Tlie village of Kastri, seen at the left in tUa 
picture, is built for the most part on the tcrract; where once stood the Delpliic sanctuary. 
Thiateniplu Blood entirel/above the city, and tlie Phaidriades were higher Dtill. From the temple, 
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their expense, so great was the crowd of pilgrims who came by 
.sea to consult the oracle. By degrees the population of Krissa 
fell away, and its inhabitants went to seek their fortune either 
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at Kirrha, whither came the worshippers of Aix)llo, or at Delphi, 
where they left their gifts to tiie god, and much silver to their 
entertainers. When the Cyclopean walls of Krissa, which may still 
he seen, became deserted, a struggle began between tlie inhabi- 

thc rond loil down pa8sin<> near tlic fuuntnin of Kaslalia (at lliu right, anil below the loiri'st 
houai's). Above llie foiintwn was (lie ruck Ilyainpcia, ivlicnre llie Dclphians hurled Aisop. 
Noi K. — Oil thu opposite page is rL-presi'ntcd a vii'w tii IhApWi, frum tUu Tour da Monde, 
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tants of the port and those of the sanctuary, the former com- 
mitting acts of violence and extortion against the pilgrims, which 
it was for the interest of the Delphians to prevent. This hos- 
tility brought on the first Sacred War, 600 b. c, 
ordered by the Amphiktyons and carried on by the 
Thessalians, Sikyon, and Athens, which resulted 
in the destruction of Kirrha. This also we call an 
Homeric, that is, a legendary, war ; the siege of 
Kirrha, like that of Troy, lasted ten years. 

Pausanias in his Travels, and Froiitinus in his 
Stratagems, relate that, by the advice of Solon, the allies threw 
hellebore into the spring whence the besieged drank, and that 





KRISSA AND PARNASSOS.* 



the latter, enfeebled by the use of this drugged water, finally 
laid down their arms. A spring possessing the qualities of helle- 



' SymboU of tlie worship of Apollo. The ^onistic table, surmounted by a laurel-wreath, 
a prae/ericulum, a ravon, and some apples, I-egcnd : nrOIA- BeverBu at a bronze coin 
StruL-k at Delphi, with the effigy of the elder Fauftina. 

* From the Tour du Monde, xxxiii. 151. In the foreground is the plain, overlooked 
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bore, flowing near the city, gave rise to this story. As to the 
length o£ the siege, it was unportant — since the question was of 
a religious vengeance — that the current accounts sliould show to 
all men what perseverance the worshippers of Apollo had niani- 
■fested in avenging liis wrongs. The truth probably is, that dur- 
ing a period of years, periodical raids were made 
into the territory of Kirrha, as later the Spar- 
tans ravaged Attika in the Peloponnesian War. 
In the lack of machines with which to batter 
down their walls, cities with Cyclopean ramparts 
remained impregnable so long as provisions held 
out. 

GOLD OKNAMENT.* 

The course pursued by the Delphic priests, 
after this sanguinary vengeance had been executed, manifested great 
skill. First the spoils of Kirrlia were employed in establishing 
the Pythian Games, which rivalled in splendor those 
of Olympia, and were an immense source of profit 
to the temple and its ministrants. Then, to make 
sure that no other city should be built on the site 
of the one now destroyed, they consecrated the ter- 
ritory to Apollo, thus dooming it to remain, on pain 
of sacrilege, uncultivated and miinhabited ; but it 
might serve as pasturage, for victims were needed to be offered in 
sacrifice by the pilgrims, since the oracle would not make answer 
until a sacrifice had been offered, of which the priests had their 
share. Thus the comic poets, to indicate that the Delphian lived 
in the midst of festivals and sacrifices, represented him with a 
crown upon his head and a knife in his hand.^ 

We shall say nothing of Doris, a small and gloomy region, 
having four small villages honored with the name of cities. — 
which, however, Lakedaimon honored as her metropolis ; nor of 
the three Lokrkls, countries of no importance. 

at Ibe loft by the mtMlern villa^ of Krissa; at llic right is the valley of the Pleiatm; in the 
distanci.' riws i'arnaaBos, 

' Gold ornanieot (flower of the hellebore) discovered in the tomb of a prienlcsn of 
Dtsmeter at Kcrtacli (Panlikapaia) ; from Daremberg ami Saglio, Diclionaairt dta anltquil^ 
grecqueaet roniaine.% 6jr. Kill, p. 748, 

^ Tripoli of the sanctuary of A|>ollo at Delphi; above it, a laurel-wreath. Legend: 
AEA4QN. lioverse of a bronze coin struck at Delphi, with the cfiigy of Caracalla. 

• AlhenteuE, iv. 74, 
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North of Phokis extends Thessahj, divided into four districts, 
— Tbessaliotis, Pelasgiotis, Phthiotis, and Histiaiotis. Tlie Tliessar 
liana, properly so called, seem to have been a rude and violent 
people, possibly not kindred to Hellenic race, although they spoke 
a dialect of the Aiolian language. 

Their cavalry was renowned, for A. ;' r—tt --. .a -'^ . 
their nobles served always on _^^» •.■''-' , *-* y 

horseback, and they had a race ■^ V r^ ^ / ■ r^X'"^.. 

of horses small and patient, but 

muscular and capable of great , 

endurance. Their infantry was 

poor; they had only light troops, ill armed and not very brave, 
since they fought only iu obedience to their masters. This inferior 
class were called Penestai ; that is to 
say, ''laborers," — descendants of the old 
Pelasgic Inliabitants of Tliessaly proper, 
who, like the Helots of Lakonia, kept 
the numerous herds of the Thessalians, 
cultivated their lands, attended their 
masters in the city or accompanied tlieiii to battle, but could 
neither be sold out of the country, nor despoiled, witliout legiti- 
mate cause, of the farm which had bfcn given them, nor deprived 
of legal marriage and the ownership of property. Consequently 
some of them became richer than their masters. In the city the 
Penestai occupied a quarter apart, and never must the agora, 
where their masters assembled, be polluted by the presence of 
the slave. Like so many other military aristocracies, the Thessa- 
lians were profligate and violent, vain and ostentatious. But ele- 
gance of mind and manners was lacking; Simonides could not gain 
their attention. Anotlier sign of the uncultivated condition of this 
people was their confidence in magicians, who abounded in Thessaly, 
wliile in enlightened Athens they were pmiished with death. 

1 Inscription on a F.icml milivpost. Tlie InppripliDn. 'AwoXkiovot AukiIov, is engraveiJ on 
a roiijli sloni', wliirli was cliscoviTi'd at 5Iaii, in Megari?. (Sen LelHi^'ni;, J)e appiilU tt ji/irlihiu 
Meijar'fliii, p. 37 ; ltc)li1. Inacr. Graecae anliqiiiimimne. No. 11.) Tliis stonu la clearly a ^;l(-^t1l 
tnilcsloni!, set lip on land bcUinging to the gml, nnil the insrription ilt-clari'S his right of ownur- 
Bbi|). (Sc« Foucart, in the Hull, de Corr. helli-n.. vol. ii. (IH78) pp. Sl.^i, Slfi.) 

* Tlii^sBallan horsoman, on a coin of Pelinna, in Tlieiisalv. Vfili'ii lioBiI of Dcmeter, right 
profile ; reverw; : IIEAINNAION. Iloreenian wenrins the petasos, armed with the spear, fpit. 
lo|iiDg to tlie right ; under thi- hone the letter A, mint mark. 
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If the Thessalians had been a united people, they might have 
had a great career ; but this haughty and turbulent aristoca-acy 
enfeebled itself by continual dissensions. Not only were the princi- 
pal districts independent one of another, but they were themselves 
subdivided. Thus the country of the Oitaians was divided among 
fourteen tribes, who were independent in questions of peace and 




war. In some cities there were dominant families, — at Krannon, 
the Skopadai ; at Larissa, the Aleuadai, who called themselves 
descendants of Herakles, and for notoriety rather than from 
any poetic enthusiasm, caused their fame to be sung by Simo- 
nides and Pindar. Sometimes, however, the whole country was 
united under a tagos, — a magistrate not unlike tlie Roman 
dictator. Two generations before the Persian War one of these 
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seized the supreme power at Larissa, but held it for a short time 
only. Thia old Pelasgie city, the richest in Theasaly, was famoua 
for its bull-races. In its neighborhood a festival was observed, 
somewhat like the Saturnalia of Rome, where on a certam day in 
every year the slaves were served by their masters.' 




FCNEREAl. STELA FOUND IV TnRSSALT,* 

We merely mention the OsoUan Lokriatis, the Aitolians, — a rob- 
ber race, only half-civilized, whose language was not understood by 
Thucydides, — and the Akarnamanft, whom Corinthian colonies at 
Anaktorion and Leukadia were not able to civilize. Of these 
three peoples Thucydides says that they preserved the manners of 
the heroic age, the habit of making predatory expeditions, and that 

1 Atlicmeu?, xiv. 44 bdiI 45 ; he rcminilx iis that tlic !i.iiiie custom nns ob^ervcl in Krele 
aail at Trout-n. The price of a slave at Alliens wan 3''0 ilrai'limap. 

» IJas-naii-f in marbk-, tonnil at Pliarsali.i and hrcujglit to tlie I.oavre liy He-i^cv (.Viss.ou 
archrol. ih iliiet'tltiinc, by L. Ileu/i'v anil II. Dauitii't. p. 41fl). This is a funereal slcla; two 
women arc inli'n'hanging gifls. Tin- oni- at the rii-'ht hol<is a flower ; the other holds out to her 
n purse n?tieniblin^ that whii'h the fiiiitrincs of Tanaj^ra ofu-n liare in the linod. The work 
<-aiinuI Ix' later than the early part of llie Rfth century n. c.> and belongs to the Ionian school. 
((.'f. (). Itaycl, Monamenli dt fart antique. Fingmtnl de stile en marbre, trouv^ it PkariaU.y 
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of being constantly armed. Farther north is Epeiros, which, having 
no harbors, gave no footing for Greek colonization ; but already we 
are outside the Greek world and among Barbarians.' 




SILFEB COIN.* 



siLVEB com.* 




SILVER COIN.' 



What appears from this picture ? First, this singular fact, that 
civilization and power, which were almost equally distributed in all 
the provinces of Homer's Greece, 
have accumulated, and concen- 
trated themselves in the east- 
ern part of it. The peoples of 
the Nortli and West have sunk 
in the scale ; some are now 
completely separated from the 
common life. Tlie second fact 
is that never was country so agitated as Greece has been. Tlie 
Greeks have lived long, since Homer, but above all they have 
lived much. We seek in vain a corner of Greece proper buried 

* Thucj'didea, i. 5. The Thesprotiana — wliose Itrritciry eoDtained Dtxlona and the cavern 
of Acheron, nhtre the dead nere evoked — and the Molussians are considerud )>y Herodotos as 
Hellenes; Plato givuE this ilesigDalbn to the AlhamaDCx. In all thcsu nations Tliui'ydiclun and 
Strabo recognize only Barbarians. Norlh of Epeiros the Albanians, or Skipetam, speak a 
language which, to Ibis day, lias never been reduced lo writing. See above, p. lort, nute 3. 
As to the practico of brigandage, it txisled in suiiie degree everywhere in tile Greek world. 
See Eggcr, Leu Trailer publics dans Candquiti, pp. 20-21. Even U Athens, in Scion's law aa 
to legitimate associations wu find iucludcd ^1 X«W 

' Tlie licro Aleuas. Head, front view, beardless, wearing a eonienj hehnet; at the Hght 
the two-Uaded axe. legend: AAET. Didrachm of Larissa in Tbessaly. On the reverse an 
eagle, with the legend AAPI3AU. (See J. de Witte, in the Rerae mtmismalique, 184-*, p. 7T.) 

* Didrachm of Larissa. A man mastering a bull, which he seizes by the horns ; IiIh 
pctasoB and his peplos flying loose from his shoulders. Reverse, legend: AAPISAIA. Biidltnl 
horse gallnpin<; to the right; underneath, a thyri^M. 

* Aharnnnian coin. Apollo seated on a rock and holding his bow; before him a ligh(i-d 
torch. fjCgenil : MENNEIAZ. a magistrate's name. Reversie of a silver coin of the Akar- 
nanians, I'u genere. Tlie obverse haJ a head of the Hiver Ac1k'Io5s personified. 

* Coin of the Epeirotes, in genere. Busts accoleet of Zens and Here; the god wears a 
wreath of oak-leaves; the goddess a diadem. In the Held are two monograms of names of 
magislmles. Reverse r AOEIPOTAN- Bull threatening with his horna. Oak-leaf wreath 
•urrounding. 
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in repose and apathy. Everywhere are passiona, ambitions, strug- 
gles, revolutions. Such a life wag a rude training both for minds 
and bodies. When the Persians arrive, these mighty sentiments 
of liberty, emulation, love of fame, germinating on every hand, these 
healthy and vigorous frames, trained in combats and exercises, will 
quickly get the better of the Asiatic multitude, idly dragging its 
long robes, or scourged forward by the master's whip. 

> Tetradraclim of T.amtia. Iload of the goddess I.&rissa. daughter of Pelas;^. turned 
three quarters towards the left. diad<-med, and with disbeveUud hair. Keverev : AAPUAIDN. 
Bridled bomc, turned towards the right. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

FOlTNDATIOir OF THE OBEEE OOLOITIES. 

I. — Colonies of Asia Minor. 

WE have seen how life had multiplied in continental Greece. 
It is still the prodigious activity of this people that we 
are now about to meet on the shores and islands of those seas 
which communicate with one another from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the Palus Maeotis. 

Causes innumerable urged the Greeks to emigration, — religion, 
character, geographical position, revolutions in the mother-city, excess 
of population, and later, the desire of extending the political rela- 
tions of the mother-country, and occupying, in her interests, out- 
posts to serve her commerce or her sway. Bold and confident, 
the slightest sign from heaven, the obscurest oracle, made them 
take ship and set forth upon the open sea. Let the Oriental, 
trembling before his formidable divinities, prostrate himself upon 
the ground; the gods of Olympos inspire no such terror. See 
in Homer how their worshippers converse familiarly with them. 
Their attitude of supplication is that of the child playing with 
its father, the hand upon the knees and on the chin of the divine 
image. The Greek is bold, and his gods are kind ; under their 
auspices he abandons himself to this ocean, which, with its count- 
less gulfs and bays, seems to come far inland seeking him, and 
the wind bears him whither it will. The divinity also guides him, 
for the Powers above are, like himself, fond of these remote expe- 
ditions, which multiply their altars and their honors. " For Phoibos 
ever delights to lay out cities, and himself lays their foundations." ^ 

^ Kallimachos, Hymn to Apollo^ bb, Cf. Seneca, ConsoL ad Helviam, 6 and 7. 
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This expansive tendency, which the modem Greeks still retain, 
shows itself even in the legends of the primitive times, which 
represent the Argonauts and the chiefs returning from Troy as 
twice making the circuit of the world known to those ancient 
heroes. 

In what we have to say of the colonies there will be no 
attempt to go back into legendary history. We shall not mention 




VIEW OF THE HAKBOR Or A 



the Pelasgiana who are found in so many places ; nor DanaS whom 
Vergil leads to Ardea in Latium ; nor Minos and his expedition 
into Sicily ; nor the dispersion of the Greek chiefs after Troy. 
We shall speak only of the great movement of emigration which 
followed in the twelfth century b. c. the establishment of the 
Thessalians and the Dorian migration, when these two conquering 
tribes, pressing at once, on the south and north, upon the popula- 
tions who had taken shelter in Central Greece, obliged them to go 
back across the j^gtean Sea, over which their fathers had sailed 
westward to Greece. 



> From Suckelberg, La Griee. In Um background ii the citjr ol Chalkis. 
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This sea is a Greek lake. Periodical winds, blowing in the 
morning from the north, and from the south in the evening, rarelj^ 
tempestuous, bear the sailor easily from Athens to Miletoa, and 
bring him back from Ephesos to Aigina. 
Numerous islands offer temporary harbor, 
and at the end of this easily made voy- 
age is the other half of Greece, — Ionia, 
with its soft name and pleasurable cli- 
mate ; a golden belt clasping the rough 
side of the great Asiatic peninsula. 

This peninsula projects into three seas its immense plateau, 
arid in the middle, fertile along the edges, especially on the west, 
where it descends with easy 
slope towards the Archipel- 
ago, as if to invite to land 
the adventurous colonists 
whom winds and waves 
have driven that way. The 
natural harbors cut out in 
this shore, the projections 
of the coast which afford numerous gulfs and bays, and the islands 
protecting it from the storms of the open sea, all predestine these 
regions to become the abode of active and 
enterprising populations. 

The first colony was that of the AioHans 
(about 1054). Driven out by the Thessa- 
lians, they united with other tribes, and 
under the leadership of the Pelopid Penthilos, embarked at the port 
of Aulis, whence sailed the expedition for Troy. Following the same 
direction, they landed on the northwest coast of Asia Minor. This 
route being once laid out, emigration continued under the son and 
grandson of Penthilos, and spread by degrees over all of Mysia, 




TETRADRACBH OF KYMR. 



SILVER COTO.» 



' Coin of T.«sboa, m gentre. Tiro cairs beads nffrrmtiei and leparated by an cUve-tree. 
Riiverse, an incused equarc. Arcbaic tetradraehm of globuloiis form. 

> Diademed head of Apoilo, riglit profile. Ri^vL'rse. a bridled horse, turned to tbe right, 
and raisinn; a Toot ; under him a vase. I.«gend : AHMKTPIOX, inagistrate's Dame, and 
KYMAION, Biirrounded by a laurel-wreath. 

' Drachma of Assob. Helmet^ he«d of Athene, left profile, with » star above tbe helineL 
Reverne . ASZION. Skull of an ox. 
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whence the Dardanians, former masters of the country, were driven 
back into the mountains of the interior. From the summit of Ida the 
new-comers perceived lying o£E the coast, under a. soft sky, a splendid 
island with broad harbors, separated from the shore by a narrow 




channel. This was Lesbos ; they crossed over to it, and occupied 
also Tenedos and Ilykatonnesos, On the mainland the coast from 
the Hellespont to the River Hermos took the name of Aiolis ; Kymd 
was its cliief city. In the time of the Peloponnesian War these 
colonists still regarded Thebes as their metropolis. A colony from 
Methymna or from Mytilene, Assos, on tlie Adramyttian Gulf, has 

' Fr.igiiienls of llip friezt^ of a very anricnt Doric temple al Assos; from the ori^inaU in 
till' ^Tuscuiti of the Louvre, ^\lc frieze is of a btauk bqiI vltv hard stone. T. An i-n<'oimt<T 
K-tween IlorakU-s ami a. Triton. The latter holds »&sh or a' shell in his hand. On the left, 
fix Xereirls, al.imied, make tlieir escape. IT. I!anqneting sef-np. Two ficuri'a recline upon a 
coueh, each holding a kantliaros in the left hand ; a servant boy standing ne.ir a large krnler 
ig pouTin<r nine for them. These, with the slatnes of the Branehidai (see later) are the mcMt 
ancient sculpliires we possess from Asiatic (Ircece. The subject of the first plaque is entiri'ly 
Greek, and the scene is trcnioil as on the luost ancient vases painted with black lirriires ; at the 
side are bells of fighting animals (lions and bulla), which suggest, on the oilier hand, Assyrian 
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remained very obacure in history, but offers the traveller remark- 
able ruins. 

The Aiolians of the mainland devoted themselves to agriculture 
much more than to commerce. Those of Kyme, the ancients said, 

had no idea that their 
city was a seaport. They 
had brought from the 
rich plains of Boiotia that 
short-sightedness of the 
peasant who can see no- 
thing beyond his furrow. 
Accordingly, the scenes 
of the great Homeric 
struggle remained for 
them without interest.' 
But the Aiolians of Les- 
bos related the legend 
that after the Mifinads 
had killed the marvel- 
lous Thracian singer, the 
head and the lyre of Or- 
pheus, driven by winds 
and waves to their shores, 
had brought thither po- 
etic inspiration. Later 
we shall see great poets 
give warrant to this legend, or rather give occasion for it to 
sprmg up, by the fame of their verses and the sweetness of their 
songs. 

The Ionian emigration, the most important in Greek history, 
took place about 1044 and in the subsequent years. Driven 
from Aigialeia by the Achaians of ArgoUs, the lonians had 
dwelt in Attika for more than fifty years, when famine — inevi- 
table in so small a country, overcrowded with population — made 




BACCHANTE, IN ECSTASY.' 



' We Bhonld remember, however, that the plain of Troy » 
fnwi the city of Kyme. 

* Bas-relief in marble, from the Museum of the T.ouvrc. 
tliyrsus ending in a pine-cooc, and orDamcoted with a fillet; ir 
)|uart4Tg of a deer. Cf. Clarac) Mtuit de Svalplure, vol. li.. Is 



u over a hundred miles distant 

n one hand the fi^re holds a 
the other the head and fore- 
part, P.4S1, No. n5. 
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emigration necessary. A leader presented himself, Neleus, the son 
of Kodros, who, after disputing the supreme authority with his 
brother Medon, had been excluded from it by the Pythia. The 




emigrants were not lonians merely ; the reputation of the chiefs 
drew around them, or incited to imitate them, the Abantes from 
Euboia, the Jlinyai of Orchomcnos, Thebans, Pliokideans, Dryo- 




pians, Molossians. Epidaurians, and even Pelasyians of Arkadia. 
Hence it was that, according to Herodotos, not less than four dif- 
ferent dialects were spoken among the Asiatic lonians. 

The colonists, gathered under the auspices of Artemis, set out 
from Athens, which they regarded as their mother-city. The voy- 

1 Cow's heads of cold, with the ilonlilc axe, ilisravered at Mykenai (Sililtcmann, Mijcenae, 
figs. 323-330). This lioublo axe was tliu syiubol ot the great Karian divinil y Zeus ; the K.iriatis, 
l.ydiaiis, and Mysiana ixwscssiil in common a sant'tiiary of Zoiis near Mylasn. These axes fur- 
nish U. KijIiIlt ail addilional arf^iiiiient in favor of altrilmttng to the Karians the ohjccts dis- 
i-ovcrod in tlie toiiilis of .Mykcnai (}flltlieil. il. J. archiiol. liialil. in Allien, vol, iii., 1878, p. 0). 

' Sjiliinx, liHikins to llic k-ff, iM'forcluT an amphora and a hunch of frrapes. Reverse: 
KPIAANOZ, in a^'ist rale's naiiir, on a horizontal hand wliich inturs(-<.-ts at riglit angles another 
land ; in the fii^ld, |).ira!lvl lines. 

' Lion's hc.til. front view. Tteverce; ox kneeling; behind him abranc-li of laurel. Legend- 
2A(2ofuW). Till' whole in an ini'usi'd s.jiiarp. 
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age was long, for they stopped in the Cyclades, forming settle- 
ments there ; hence it followed that almost all these islands in 
the end considered themselves to be lonum. Up to this time the 
new-comers on the Asiatic coasts had met 
with no very active opposition, since there 
existed no longer in this region any great 
power interested in prohibiting access to 
it, and, on the contrary, tliere were there 
populations of Hellenic blood, to whom the 

immigrants were a reinforcement against surrounding Barharians. 
But those landing at the mouth of the Kaystrus had to maintain 
a long struggle with the 
Karians, the Leieges, and 
the Mygdonians, becoming 
masters of the soil only 
after exterminating a large 
part of the male popuhi- 
tion. TIio Karian women, 
whom the Greeks took as 
wives, "on account of this massacre,"' says Herodotos, " estiiblished 
a law and imposed on themselves an oath, and transmitted it to 
their daugliters, that they would never eat 
with their luisbands, nor even call them by 
the name of husband." Similar acts of vio- 
lence were common in the foundation of 
colonies; the emigrants, accompanied by no 
women of their own race, having to found 

a family as well as a State, took wives in the same way that 
they took lands. The first grief being passed, domestic peace was 
soon established, only certain usages being left, which, like those 
mentioned by Herodotos, attest not so much the women's regret as 




TBTBADUACHM 




' A grifiin, with lifted paw, lookins lo the right Ruver»e: IJionysiat laiilharas ; above 
it THI (for Tijiui-) ; under it, MA.\01f2l02, iiiJi^istr.-ite'a name. (Gold coin o£ Teos.) 

* Ilelnicted hend of Alhenc. ri^ht profile. Kevfrne : AEBEAION. Between two corniiro- 
pise full of fruits an owl, standing: on a cluli placed horizontally, UnderDeath a magi st rale' 8 
name: AOHNAIOS. Outside, a laurel- wreath. 

* Laur(.-U('d head of Apollo, front viev, with ili^huvi-lled liair. Reverae; KAA (for KXa£a- 
funuf). Swan wolkiug ; above, two Dames of luagistrates, — one a monogram, the oilier in full; 
AEYKA102. 
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the haughty attitude of the men, treating tliese foreigners as 
slaves rather than as wives. 

The lonians occupied, southward of the Aiolian colonies, the 
whole coast, from the Hermos to the Maiandros, and even beyond. 
Their twelve cities, most of which were of earlier date than their 
own arrival, were, going from south to north : Samos and Chios, 
in the islands of those names ; Miletos, with its four harbors, 
since filled up by alluvial deposits of the Maiandros, a city 
believed to have been founded by Neleus ; Myous, Priene, Ephe- 
SOS, — built, it was said, by Androklos, brother of Neleus, whose 
descendants in consequence enjoyed great privileges there : this, 
among others, that they filled the hereditary office of chief priest 
of Demeter;^ Koloplion, Lebedos, Teos, Erythrai, Klazomenai, and 
Phokaia, — a city not admitted to the Panionion, says Pausanias, 
until she had accepted rulers of the blood of Kodros; lastly, 
Smyrna, on the shore of the splendid bay into w^hich falls the 
little River Meles, — the city where lonians and Aiolians mmgled 
races, traditions, and genius, to produce those marvels of the Greek 
language and Greek poetry, the Iliad and the Od/jsseij. 

At the other extremity of Ionia, near the Canans, was the 
little city of Herakleia, near Mount Latmos, where w-as said to be 
the tomb of Endymion, nightly kissed by the soft rays of the 
goddess Selene.^ 

Most of these cities were unfortunately situated, on the banks of 
rivers whose alluvial deposits gradually destroyed the harbors of 
the earlier period; so that it is extremely difficult, in exam- 
ining their sites, to understand their ancient prosperity. The ruins 
of Ephesos are now quite remote from the sea ; the Maiandros 
has filled up the Latmic bay, and the lean horses of the Tur- 
comans feed where once the galleys of Miletos touched the land. 
Priene, which had had two harbors, as early as the time of Strabo 
was forty stadia from the shore. These cities lived by the sea; 

1 The temple of Artemis at Ephesos was one of the most venerated in Asia, and the centre 
of an extensive commerce. AVhen the lonians arrived at the mouth of the Kayster they estab- 
lished themselves on a promontory seven sta<lia distant from the sanctuary, whirh remained 
independent of the new v\t\\ and was still, in the Roman ])eriod, in jwssession of its right of 
asylum (Ilerodotos, i. 26; Pausanias, vii. 2, 8). 

• Endymion was tlu* iniaj^e of the Sun falling asleep in western mists, and visited nighUy 
by Selene, the Moon. 
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the river has killed them. The alluvions of the Skamandros make 
the Trojan plain unrecognizable ; and unless human industry shall 
intervene, the Hermos will make Smyrna, the finest seaport of 
Asia Minor, an immense marsh. 




ARTEMIS FINDING KKDYMION ASLEEP. 



Near these cities dwelt powerful peoples; their danger came, 
therefore, from the interior of the country. Accordingly they had 
been built on the islands of the coast, or upon peninsulas easily 
defensible, so that the new Ionia, a long and narrow strip of sea- 

> StUuc in tlic Vatican (Braecio Nuoiio, No. 50). Vibat the artiat intended thii lUtue 
to represent, is iluubtful. 
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coast, was pledged by its situation to maritime commerce, although 
hack of it the way lay open to traffic with the rich countries of 
Anterior Asia. Coined money is one of the important factors of 
civilization J if the Lydians were the first to have a coinage, as 
Herodotos (i. 94) asserts, the lonians must 
have early appropriated the fortunate in- 
vention, to escape from the embarrass- 
ments of barter, and the delays of using 
metal by weight as a circulating medium.* 
The Greek cities coined gold and silver 
according to the metric system of tlie Babylonians ; and the value 
of the coins being thus guaranteed by the Government, commerce 
made a great leap forward. But in sailing the seas from Thrace 
to Africa, and from the Euxine to the Spanish coasts, their sail- 
ors not merely trafficked in useful commodities, they gathered also 
much information and a knowledge of many arts which developed 
their minds and added to tlieir wealth. 
In Ionia Greek civilization threw the 
first splendor of its radiance; there 
temples were erected to Poseidon, who 
appeased the tempest ; to Apollo, the 
god of light, of poetry, and of divine 
inspiration j to his sister Artemis, in 

Greece the indomitable virgin, in the Tauros a savage divinity, at 
Ephesos the many-breasted goddess, — personification of the pro- 
ductive forces of Nature. 

The first Dorian emigrants who settled in Asia were Minyana, 

' " It is taHj between two almost brother peoples, two peoples of the Helleno-Pelasgic r«ce, 
that tliere could be a serious dispute as to the honor of having iavented coiaa^ This inven- 
tion, so great and so fruitful, whether Sardis or Aigina were its craJIe, after having been 
unknown in Egypt and to the more ancient civilizations of Semitic or Aryan Asia, sprang up 
•mid the culture which was developed around the ^g«»n Sea," — Francois Lenobmamt: 
La ilonnaU dam CAnliijuile, i. 136. 

• The Tauric Artemia. The goddess ta seated upon a bull ; her head is surmounted by a 
crescent, and she hai a bow and quiver npon her shoulder. (Chalcedony in the Cabinet de 
France, 13 millim. by 10. Catalogue, No. 1,501.) 

■ Bust in profile, nith curls confined by a fillet. (Cornelian of the Cabintt de Frattee, 
Ifi millim. by 13. Calaloffue, No. 1,450). 

* Coin of Tarsos. TEPSIKON. Head of a divinity. Aphrodite or Here, with a tall diadem. 
Heverte; a naked Heraklea, kDeeling, atnu^ing the Nemean Uoai at him feet, hi* club. 
(Silver.) 
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whom the Lakonian Dorians had earlier welcomed into their ter- 
ritory, but finally had driven out as hopelessly barbaric. The 




Spartans gave these colonists two leaders, Polis and Delphos, and 
promised to retain relations of patronage to them. At other epochs 



Note. — On the opposite page is represented a toinh, in the city of Xanthos In Lykia, of 
which tlie lias-rclicfs itre preserved in llic Britbh Sluseum, ilusignaled tlie Monument of the 
Harpies. (See Chas. Fc\]ow!', An AecounI nf Diicoveriei in L^cia, 1840, p. 1 70, and O. Rayet, 
MonumeHin lU i'uH antique, Tombeau dt Xanthoi, called Monumrnt iles Harpi/es.) The lias-relief 
hei-e reprcsenti'd, from n cast in the iMuseum of the Tfoeadero, dt'oorates the northern side of the 
monument. " A seateil personage, divinity or kin;;, gives a helmet to a young warrior stand- 
ing before liiin, whose acenutremcnts are entirely Greek, with the exception of one piece, the 
l<mg single-e<igod knife, of whieh the liandle \» ornamented with a binl'a liead. Under the 
throne is an animal which Rraun and Kriedericlis believe to be a bear. Imt which appears to 
me only an uncouth representation of a dog. 'flte two extremities are occupied by birds with 
head, breasts, and nrmx uf women, and the body NJiaped like an egg. which are flying away and 
earryins in their hands and claws small female figures. The gestures of these women thus 
carried away alive indicate terror and Mipplicalion. A third small female figure is seated on 
the ground at the right ; her bead in her hands, her eyes lifted in an attitude of resigned 
despair, she seems lj> \ie awaiting her turn " (O. Rayel). Xo satisfactory explanation has 
l>een given of these bas-reliefs; critics agree only as to the name of these women-birds, who 
are no other than Harpies. They appear here as divinities of death. These sculptures are 
among the most ancient of the Ionian school, to which we owe the statues of the Branchidai 
(sec ixrlow) and the priiuilivc Here of Samos (Vol. I. p. 31 i). 
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Dorians from Ai^os, Troizen, and Epidauros followed in their track. 
Tlie islands of Kythera, Krete, Kos, Rhodes, and all the southwest 
coast of Asia Minor, were occupied by them, and the name of Doris 
remained in tliia part of the Asiatic continent. The principal city 
of this region was Halikarnassos, the birthplace of Herodotos, and 
under Persian rule the capital of a dynasty which the names of 
Mausolos and Artemisia have rendered famous. 

At what epoch Lykia received Greek colonists is unknown. The 
legend of Belleroplion shows that this country had relations with 
Argos at a very early pe- 
riod, and it is believed .^<<&?2?I?>'^ 
that men of different races 
dwelt there, — Semites. 
who formed the tribes of 
the Solymoi ; and Krotans, 
who worshipped the hero 
Sarpedon. Near Patara 
stood the first great tem- 
ple of Apollo, in his char- 
acter of god of the liglit; 
thence his surname of 
Lykian, which passed over 
to his worshippers. 

Nor is our informal 
tion more exact as to two 
cities of Pisidia, Selge and Sakalassos, which claimed to be of 
SiKirtan origin; or as to Aspendos and Side in Pamphylia, or 
Tarsos in Kilikia, an ancient Assyrian or Phoenician city, Paphos, 
Salamis, and Kition in Cyprus, through whoso agency the greater 
part of the island went over from the Pliceniciana to the Greeks. 
But the latter, in taking possession of this land, adopted also some 
of the cruel and licentious rites of tlie Punic cult. 

The Greek cities of Cyprus laid cl;iim to no less antiquity 
than the date of the Trojan war. This claim was also made 




' Ti-iiijilc of Pa|.liO! 
lie Carl daim t'aiUi<]ui!i:, i 



a coin ot Cjpnia (ynlarsi-J). Fnim I'lmit and Ctiijiiez, llUlmrt 
\'\. fvi- 58, p. rJO. In llu' rdifite whosi' fa^ailu is Xiv.rv ri'prew^ntoil 
ilie famous trmplc I'l I'nplioR as (.■xislin.; at llie Roman epoch, 
may be cotiipared with tlie golil urnameiit of ^klykunai n-prcscii'cd above. Vol. I. 
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by many cities of Italy. Cumae dated her origin from the cen- 
tury following the return of the Herakleids, placing her founda- 
tion by the inliabitants of Chalkis in Euboia, and of Kyme in 
Aiolis about 1050.^ Her prosperity was great from the eighth 
to the sixth century B.C.* United with Rome against the Etrus- 
cans and the Samnites, she many times repulsed their attacks. 
The tyranny of Aristodemos and cruel internal dissensions enfeebled 
her. She conquered, however, in 174 b. c, with the aid of the 
Syracusan Hiero, a great Etruscan and perhaps also a Carthaginian 
fleet. But the conquest of Capua by the Samnites, and the con- 
tinual hostilities of these turbulent neighbors, caused her final 
decline and ruin. 



IT. — NoKTiiERN, Western, and Southern Coloxies. 

When the impulse given by the Dorian migration had ceased 
to be felt in Greece, and the country had cast forth, during several 
generations, its superfluous popuhition, no emigrants w^ere seen to 
set out in search of a new home for many hundred years. In 
the seventh century b. c, the population being much increased by 
reason of long-continued peace, and an active commerce having 
developed prosperity in the different States, a new current of 
emigration began, wliich this time directed itself towards the north 
and the west. 

The principal role in this second period of Greek colonization 
Was filled by Eretria, Chalkis, Megara, and Corinth, at that time 
the richest cities of European Greece. The aristocracy, supreme 
in these four cities, regarded with favor the removal of the 
poorer citizens, who went away to occupy, to the great advantage 
of tlie mother-city, territories fertile or profitable for commercial 
relations. 

Tlie peninsula surrounded by the Thermaic and Strymoniac 
gulfs is rich in metals, like the neighboring coast of Thrace, 
and, like it still further, had fine forests, which furnished an 
ample supply of wood for smelting and forging processes. Famous 

^ Fr. Lenormant {La Grande-GrecCy i. 235) and Ilelbig {Das Homerische Epos, p. 32\j 
place, with reasoOf Uie foundation of Cuma} in the eighth century B.C. 
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throughout all Greece for their skill in working copper, which 
metal their island furnished abundantly, the Chalkidiana had di- 
rected all their colonizing strength towards a country containing 
the elements of their prosperity. They went thither in such 
numbers that the whole peninsula took their name, Chalkidike, 




f ^ ^ _'^-r Ji R A c I ii^ 



and thirty-two cities owned as their metropolis^ Chalkis. "the 
city of brass." ^ Deserted shafts and heaps of scorite attest to 
this day tlie activity of (he mining industry in this region. 

Of the two cities, however, in Chalkidike which became most 
famous, one, Potidaia, was founded by Corinth ; and the other, 
Olynthos, by the Thracian tribe of liottiaians. L'lter. Greek inllu- 
ence predominated in this city, and the Barbaric element disappeared. 

1 .Metlione in rieria, Mcnilc, and fni; otlicr cities in tlit fi'rtile peninsula of Pallcnc, wi-m 
fonniti'il by Eretria; San", Ak.intlios, Slaireira, and Ar^'ilcn, on lliu Strvmoninc fiiilf, ijwimI 
their ori'^in to AnilroB, itself a c)Iony of Kretriiu Fi-<jm CLalkis were ilireclly derived eight 
titie!! nil ilie peninsnla of Sillioniu. 

' 'i'he Greek wonl for brasi I* ;fnXiioc< 
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East of the River Ncatos began the colonies of the Asiatic Greeks, 
who covered with their trading houses all these shores as far as 
the Bosporos, and thenco to the mouth of the Danube, ilegara 
made her way, however, through these colonies of Asiatic Greeks, 
and in the middle of the seventh century B. c. founded Byzantion 




OOLD BBACELKT.' 



on the spot where was to stand Constantinople, — one of those 
cities made regal by the advantages of their position.' 

The two islands on the coast of Thrace, Samothrace and 
Thasos, were captured, the first from the Pelasgians by the 

> From the A nliqailA liu Bonphort Cimme'rien, AtlM, pi. x'lii. No. 1 ; text, vol. L p. 83, and 
Introduction, p. xi. This bracelet, found at Kurt«li (Fnntikapaia), is in shape a rope ending 
with sphinx's heads. Tliese figures have a collar on the neck, and spring from a ferule orn»- 
mented with filigree and a border io blue coamel ; in their claws thej hold a knot of gold 
thread which futens the bracelet 

* SelTOibria on the Propontis, Chalkedon, "the city of the blind," opposite Byiantion, 
knd Pontic Heraklcia, whose inhabitants reduced the native population of the neighborhecd, 
the Mariandynoi, to the condition of the Uelots of Sparta, were also colonies of Uegara. 
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lonians, tbe second from the Phceniciana by colonists from Par08. 
Archilochos calls Thasos an ass's backbone covered with wild 





forests. But under these forests were gold mines. Still richer 
mines were found on the neighboring coasts, especially at ScaptS- 




AKEOPOLIS OF TUASOS* 



Hyle. The Thasians, notwithstanding some defeats, in one of which 
Archilochos lost bis shield, took these mines from the Thracians, 



' Hclmeted head of the hero Byzas, right profile. Legend: BYZAZ. Reverse: vessel 
uniler sail; unUcrnenth, BYZANTIQN; in the fielJ. the date EOYA (41K)). BroEize. {See 
Eckhel, Diirlr. mum. vel., ii. 27.) 

' Head of Dionj-so?, wreathed with ivy, left profile. Reverse ; OAZION- Ilerakles, with the 
lion's skin on Wis hc^d, kneelin;^, and drawing ihe bow ; at hin feet a lyre. ( Tetrad radini.) 

• From A. Conjie, Rci-'e au/den Irmeln ilex Thrakiaihen Meeren, pi. IL and p. 10, note 2. In 
the dintancu is the little idlaod of Thasopoulo and the coait of Macedon. 
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and found them so rich that in good years the net receipts 
amounted to three hundred talents ($360,000). 

Corinth, anticipated by Chalkis and Eretria, bad on this coast 
only two cities, — Potidaia and Aineia; she compensated herself, 




KORINTHOH AND LEUKAfl (CORlNTn 



however, by forming in the Ionian Sea and in the Adriatic a 
group of colonies exclusively Corinthian, — Korkyra, in the island 



raa discovered in Corinth, and is now in the Museum o( 
L'pouj'roous hi;n) o( the city, is re|)rcscnlc(i a 



1 Greek niirror, ensravcd. This 
the I.ouvre. Koriothos (KOPINOOZ), 
middle life, holding in his hand a sceptre. He is seated on a kind of throne, and turns towards 
H young woman, who jieraonifiea I.eukadia, a Corintliiao colony (AEYKAZ). The Ultvr is 
jilacing a wreath on the hero's head. (Sci; Alb. T>umont, in the Monuments grecs publta par 
r Association pour Veucouragement lies £luiie$ grecqucs, 1873.) 

Note. — On the opposite page ia a view of Corfu, from the S. S. W. In the centre is the 
rocky peninsula and the citadel ; Itehind it the Island of Vido and the coast of Kpeiros appear. 
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of that name ; and at the entrance of the Gulf of Ambrakia, or 
along its coasts, Leukadia, Anaktorion, and Ambrakia ; farther 
northward, Apollonia, at the months of the Aous, and Epidaninos 
(Dyrrachium), in the territory of the Taulantians. 
These cities carried on commerce with Epeiros and 
lUyria. From these countries they obtained materials 
for ship-building, — woods, metals, and tar ; also 
cattle and slaves ; and the simples of the Illyrian 
mountains were transformed at Corinth into pre- 
cious essences, Korkyra had another advantage, — it was on the 
highway into Italy, The strait separating it from the Italian 
coast is not as wide as the channel 
between Kythcra and Krete, and 
from the Cliaonian mountains the 
crest of the Apennines is clearly 
seen. Accordingly, all vessels cross- 
ing the Ionian Sea anchored in its 
harbor. But for all that, Korkyra 
never took the lead in Western colonization ; that belonged to the 
active and industrious Chalkis. 

The ravages of the Tyrrhenian pirates who scoured the seas 
of Sicily and Italy, and alarming traditions made current by the 
Homeric poems as to the gigantic size and ferocity 
of tlie Sicilians, long kept the Greeks out of the 
Western lands. A happy accident destroyed this 
bugbear. The Athenian Theokles, driven by the 
winds upon the Sicilian shore, observed that, far 
from corresponding to the alarming representa- 
tions that had been made of them, the inhabi- 
tants were extremely feeble and an easy prey. On his return 
he described what he had seen, and also the beautiful climate, 
the wealth, and the exuberant fertility of this island. A colony of 





APHRODITE." 



' Lnurcllcd head of Apollo, right profile; bebiDd, a laurel-leaf. Lcst^nd : NA3I0N. On 
tlie rc'viTse, a sealed Kilenos. (Silver.) 

' An i-agle, standing. A nurnician legend, WOO, the city's name. On the reverse, a erab. 
(Cardiaginian coin.) 

* Aphrodite Erj-kina, seated upon her throne, holding a dove in her right hand; before 
ber, Ei-os, extending his arms to lier. Le^nd : EPYKINON- Tetraclrauhm of £ryx. Oa the 
otlicr faee is a tjiiadriga crowned by a Victory. 
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Chalkidians, with some of tlie men of Naxos, agreed to accom- 
pany him thither. They landed on the eastern coast of Sicily ; and 
on the bank of the Akesines (now 
called the Caiitara), at the foot 
of the hill on which later stood 
Tauroiuenion, they founded the 
city of Naxos (735). The altar 
of Apollo which they erected on 
the shore was for centuries a 
kind of sanctuary for all the 
Greeks in Sicily, because at that point Greece began her occu- 
pation of Western Europe. Along this hospitable shore, where the 
pilot had the flames or the snows of JEtna, for a landmark, the 




TF.TRADnAClIM 1)F SYRACUBK.^ 




COIN OF SELINOUa. 



Naxians easily made their way from the Straits of Messina to 
the Syracusan territory, and marked their road with the cities of 
Catana and Leontini. 

There were in Sicily four distinct populations, — the Sikanians, 
an Iberian or Keltic tribe ; the Sikeloi, probably of Pelasgic origin ; 
the Phtenicians, who occupied some points on the sea-coast; and 
lastly the Elymoi, who claimed to be of Trojan origin, but in 
whom the Barbarian element prevailed. The Elymoi, masters of 
the western point of the Sicilian triangle, dwelt in the cities of 
Egesta and Eryx, — the latter famous on account of the temple, 

1 Woman's head, prohablv the nymph Arethonsa, Burroundeil by dolphinfi ; right profile. 
Legend: SYPAK02I0N. The hair of the nymph is conucaled under a kekryphalos of a very 
[jeeiihar form. UeviTse; a bearded figure in a chariot drawn by three horses, above whii-h 
hovers a Victory. Very beautiful exeeiilion. 

* A parsley-leaf, spread out. Reverse ; incused square divided into twelve compartments, 
of whirh si.<t iire in relief. (Silver.) 

■ The River Gelas, personified under the form of a bull with bearded human face. Legend: 
CeaaX. Reverse : woman, wearing a long chiton, in a biga passing before an Ionic column. 
(Tetradrachm.) 




SICILY ••>*' 

AND 

MACNA -GRAECIA 

Exptonation or Colory 
Oanan. ('oloiiirit 
' AAaliin 






I Campama 
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built on a rocky height commanding the city, which Aineas, it 
was said, had erected in honor of his mother, Aphrodite ; for 
which reason, also, it was a sanctuary highly esteemed by the 
Romans. Before the Greeks the Sikeloi fell back into the inte- 
rior of the island and towards the western coast ; the Phtenicians, 
who by degrees became blended with the Carthaginians, occupied 
Motya, Solous, and Panormos (now Palermo), the best harbor of 
the entire island. 

The Dorians quickly followed in the track of Theokles. In 
734 B. ' - a pestilence ravaged Corinth, and the Pythia, being con- 
sulted, ordered a de- 
scendant of Temenos, 
Archias by name, to 
go into exile. This 
man had committed 
an act of brutal vio- 
lence against Aktai- 
on, a Greek youth, 
and the father of 
the victim, being unable to obtain justice on his son's murderer, 
had killed himself at the Isthmic Games, calling upon Poseidon to 
avenge the crime. The Bakchiadai, fearing the result of this curse, 
compelled Archias to obey the oracle, and he departed, taking with 
him a band of Corinthians. A part of his companions he left on 
the way in the Island of Korkyra, and with the others landed 
on the eastern coast of Sicily. Here he discovered the Island 
of Ortygia, not quite two miles in circumference, lying at the 
entrance of a vast harbor, wliieh the sea had excavated behind 
it, and so close to the land that, at a later day, it was possible 
to build a bridge across. In after ages a pure and abundant 
spring of water in this island, — the fountain Arethousa, — inspired 
poets with graceful legends. Archias founded a city here, which 
was called Syracuse (Syrakousai, or. according to Thncydides, Syra- 
kosios), from the name of a neighboring lake or marsh. Syrako. 
Its admirable position soon made it the most important city of 

1 Two carries tearing a liarc wliieh tliey hold imd<T tlieir t-laws. In the fiolil a sragshopper. 
Reverse, li'gfml ; AKPAFAS- The eponymous hero, Akrojas, eon of Zeus and Aslcrope, in a 
qua<lri<;a ; alHivc, an ca^li' holding a Mrpent in its dawa ; unilcrneath, a crab on iu back. Thia 
superb medalliun wclj^hs an ounce and a half. 
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Sicily. Two generations had scarcely passed when it was able to 
throw out in turn its superabundance of population, and found 




ABCBAIAC HETOPK OF 8KLIN0CB.* 



Upon the southern coast new cities to drive the Phoenicians from 
those shores.' The door was now open, and from all parts men 

* From a cast. Terteoa has wiz^ MedoDsa by the hair, and is decapitatiog her. The 
Gorgon is knei-Un<;, ant] holds in her arms Pe^asos, who has just been born from her hlooil. 
Bi;liind Perseus is a female figure, perhaps representing Athene. Tbia metope, one of the 
most ancient monuments of Greek Mulpture, dat^s from the early part of the sixth century. 
(Sec 0. Benndorf, Die .Velapen von Selinunl, pp. 44 and 63.) 

' Akrai in GG4, Kasmcnai in C44, and Kamarnia in 699. The fact that «>loni»ils were 
smumoQcd frum every side explains how one city could estahlisb so many colonies. Thns the 
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hastened into this new world. As some modern State might now buy 
territory from a Iting on the African coast, so the people of Megara 
negotiated with a Sikeloian chief the cession of a site for a new 
city between Lcontini and Syracuse, Megara Hyblaia, which in 628 




gave birth to Selinous, " the city of the parsley." The skilful 
sailors of Rhodes did not abandon to the insular and continental 
Greeks the commerce of the Western seas. Uniting with some 
Kretan colonists, they built Gala (690 B.C.); and this city in its 
turn founded, a century later, upon a rock whose foot is bathed by 

people of Zankle, wishing to build a city in Sicily, sent inio Ionia, and doubtlesB elsewhere, to 
announce their intention and call others to join them (Herodoloi, vi. 2'2). 

' From a photograph. See E. Renan, VingI jours en SicUe, in the Revue dn Deux Mondes, 
Nov. 15, 1S75. " Seven temples, of which live are cnormoui>, lie there upon the ground ; the 
diameter of the columns is ."ionietimes as much as eleven feet, and everywhere those wonderful 
Doric capitals, the most beautiful thing ever invented hy man. Nowhere better than here can 
one see, step by step, the progress of tiiose divine curves attaining parfection. Every attempt, 
every repeated trial, is visible." 
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the Akragas, and in a region the most fertile of all Sicily (the Val 
Mazzara), Agragas, the Agrigentum of Roman history, now Girgenti, 
which soon became the rival of Syracuse. Thus, from the prom- 
ontory Pachynos to that of Lilybaion, 
the southern coast was covered with 
Hellenic cities, neighbors to Carthage, 
across the Maltese channel ; ao that 
the commercial rivalry between the 
Greeks and the Phoenicians, beginning (,o,„ ^p himrra.^ 

far eastward in the Archipelago, was 

continued in the west, in the other basin of tlie Mediterranean. 
We must, however, observe that this southern coast of Sicily, loaded 

with mountains, 
furrowed by tor- 
rents, and liaving 
but few harbors, 
* less hospitable 
' than the north- 
em and eastern 
coasts. The pros- 
perity of Agri- 
gentum, of Gala. 

and of Selinous were exceptions which have never since been 
repeated. 

In the north of the island there were, until the time of Thucy- 
dides, but two Greek settlements, — Zankle, " the 
Sickle"^ (Messina), founded by the inhabitants of 
CumEE and Chalkis; and Himera, which Syracusans, 
together with colonists from Zankle, audaciously built 
in close vicinity to the Phoenician settlements at 
Solous and Panormos. It is fair to add that Phcenicia, at this 




SAKDOSVX.* 



> Legend: IIIMERA. Cock looking to tlie li'ft. Reverse, crab. (IMdrachm.) 

' Head of Tiinit, llie Piinit Demcter, with a wreatli witli wlieat-c&rs, left profile. Reverse, 
in Punic cliarncters, tliu iininc of ByrM (mc^tU), or Rozrah, Ifac anrient city at whose side 
Carthairc grew up. Pegaso?, flying lo the right. (Rlertrmn.) 

' So called from the fhnpe of its harbor. 

* Odj-sMtux nnd Diomedc, kneeling, facin>; each other; both are helmetcd, and can? a 
buckler on the left arm. Tlic two heroes have the name allitiide as on b vase-painting which 
rnpreseot!! them at the moment they are about to seize upon the Palladion. (Scarabieus of 
i«rdonyx in the Cabinet de France, 9 millim. by 11. Calaliiguf. No. 1,832.) 
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time assailed by the kings of Nineveh, was not able to bring aid 
to her remote colonies. Her decline was beginning, and the time 
of Carthaginian greatness had not yet come. Between these two 




Or>TS9BlT3 OFFERING 



periods occurred the easy seizure of Sicily by the Greeks, the west- 
ern extremity being excepted, whence the Carthaginians never 
allowed themselves to be dislodged. There, they iield only the 
edge of the island ; but they held it so well that it required the 
heavy blows of Rome to make them let it go four centuries later. 

> Archaic cvlix, in llie Cahinet de France. Polvplicmos at tlic right is seated on a rw-k, 
holJing in liis liamls two human legs. Oilysscufi, atanding, presents to biiu the ci[|), ami at the 
game time, with the aid iif three of liia comrade?, drives a stake into the eve of tlie Cyclops. 
The seriient above and the fiali below thuiie Tigurcs gerve mervly to fill the spai-e. 
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From Lilybaion the African coast where stood the city of Carthage 
can be seen, and around this promontory pass all vessels entering 
this interior sea, if we may so call it, which lies within the oppo- 
site coasts of Africa, Sardinia, Italy, and Sicily. Greek coloniza- 
tion had always great difficulty in making its way through this 
special domain of the Carthaginian navy. 

The history of the Greek colonies in Italy divides itself into 
two periods : the one beginning in tlie eighth century B. c. can be 
the object of no doubt ; the other, going back as far as the twelfth, 
has all the historic probabilities against it. Doubtless it may be 
the fact that in the time following the Trojan war, after that 
great shock to Greece, bands of Hellenes, driven out by the revo- 
lutions which were taking place in the mother-country, made a 
landing on the Italian coasts. But the story of the settlement of 
Diomedes and his companions in Daunia or among the Veneti, 
who as late as Strabo's time continued to sacrifice to him a white 
horse; of the companions of Nestor at Pisa; of Idomeneus at 
Salentina (although Knossos in Krete showed his tomb) ; of Phi- 
loktetes at Petelia and at Thurii; of Epeios at Metapontum; of 
Odysseus at Scylacium ; of Evander, of Tibur, of Telegonos, sons of 
Odysseus, in Latium, at Tusculum, Tibur, Prseneste, Ardea, etc., — 
these legends can be regarded as nothing but poetic fictions, invented 
by the rhapsodists to give these cities an illustrious origin. 

Nothing was lacking that could add credibility to these illus- 
trious genealogies, neither the songs of the poets, nor the blind 
or self-interested credulity of the historians, nor even the venerated 
relics of the heroes. On the banks of the Numicius the contem- 
poraries of Augustus visited the tomb of Aineias, worshipped as 
Jupiter Indiges, and Roman consuls and pontiffs offered annual sac- 
rifices there. Circeii showed the cup of Odysseus and the tomb of 
his comrade Elpenor ; Lavinium, the indestructible vessel of Aineias 
and his Penates; Thurii, the bow and arrows of Herakles, given 
by Philoktetes ; Macella, the tomb of that hero ; Metapontum, the 
iron tools used by Epeios in the construction of the horse of Troy ; 
Luceria, the armor of Diomedes ; Maleventum, the head of Kaly- 
don's wild boar; Cumae, the tusks of the Erymanthaian boar. 
Similarly, the Armenians to this day believe that the remains of 
the Ark may be seen on the summit of Mount Traza. 
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SILVER COIN.l 



No one now believes in these fabulous origins; and even were 
we to regard as authentic these early settlements of the Greek 
race in Italy, no historic importance 
could be attached to them ; for, remain- 
ing without relations to the mother- 
country, they lost the character of 
Hellenic cities, and when the Greeks 
arrived in the eighth century b. c, 
they found no trace of these colonies. 
To this class of legendary narratives belong the traditions as to the 
Trojan Antenor, founder of Padua, and Aineias, bringing into 

Latium the palladion of Troy. Tlie Roman nobles 
made it a point to date from the Trojan war, 
as those of Europe from the Crusades. 

According to Herodotos, the first Greeks estab- 
lished in lapygia were Kretans, driven by a 
tempest upon those shores. Delighted with the 
fertility of the soil, he says, they burned their 
vessels and built Iria, in the interior. But the 
most ancient Greek colony whose settlement is 
thoroughly historic is that of the Clialkideans, founders of Cumae. 
Led by Hippokles and Megasthenes, they made their way, says 
tradition, across unknown seas, guided in the day-time by a 
dove, and in the night by a mysterious sound of brass.* 
Attracted by the splendid bays of Misenum and Puteoli, and by 
the fertility of the volcanic lands of Campania, "the happy," 
they founded the city of Cumoe, without taking account of the 
rumors current as to the giant Typhaon, whom Zeus had hurled 
down to Tartaros, where his immense body stretched from the 
Phlegraean Fields as far as Sicily, and his mouth vomited flames 
at Etna.* Built on a promontory overlooking the sea and the 
neighboring plains opposite the Island of Ischia, Cumae had a 




ETRUSCAN COIN 
(i»OPL'LONIA).2 



^ Coin of Cuma?. Head of nymph, right profile. Reverse : KYMAION, in retrograde leters. 
Shell and a grain of barley. 

^ AVild boar. The reverse of this coin is a smooth surface, without stamp of any kind, 
or any form of the incused square. 

• Strabo, v. 4, 4 : naaav «Wi npftrfivraTTi rS>v re 2c«c(Xc«cuv koi t€>u 'iraXtoorcd^y. With the 
Chalkideans were also emigrants from Kyme, in Asia Minor, near Homer's birthplace. 

* Pindar, Pythics, i. 29-50. 
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prosperity so rapid that she became a metropolis in turn,^ and 
was able to aid, in the time of Porsenna, Rome and the Latins 
in throwing off the yoke of the Etruscans of the North, and also, 
in her own quarrel, struggle with those of Campania. The naval 
battle of the year 74 b. c, fought by the Italiot and Sicilian 
Greeks against the Etruscans and Carthaginians, was heard of 
in Greece, where Pindar celebrated it in verse : — 

" Grant, I beseech thee, son of Kronos, that the Phoenician and 
the army of the Tyrrhenians, since they have seen the lamentable 
disgrace of their ships that befell them before Cuma^, may remain 

fllAkC/^^ OA£IA^O/^E/^E O^ 

(cA I To I ^VR /\ k- o(i o r 

TO I A I TV t^ A/vATOK VM A^ 

INSCRIPTION ON TUE HELMKT COXSECKATED BY HIERO.'^ 

in a peaceful home ; such sufferings they endured, overpowered by 
the leader of the Syracusans, who from their swift-sailing galleys 
cast their youth into the sea, freeing Greece from bitter slavery." 

Hiero, the king of Syracuse, made an offering to Olympian Zeus 
of the helmet of one of the lucumons killed in this battle, after 
having engraved upon it the following inscription : " Hiero and the 
Syracusans have consecrated to Zeus the Tyrrhenian arms taken 
at Cumae."^ 

But in 420 B.C. the Samnites entered the great Campanian 
city. Notwithstanding the Barbarians, however, and remote though 
she was from the mother-country, Cumae long remained Greek in 
speech, manners, and traditions; and every time that danger 
menaced Greece, she saw the statues of her gods shed tears, — 
a fitting return of gratitude for Pindar's songs. 

1 Cumse founded Dikaiarchia (Puteoli), which served as her seaport, and Parthenope 
(Neapolis), which eclipsed her. Naples counted also amonj; her founders Athenians and 
Eretrians. The latter were first established in the Island of Ischia, whence they were driven 
by a volcanic eruption (Strabo, v. 4, 9). 

* From Rohl, Inscriptiones Graecae antiquisstmae. No. 610. In Greek letters this is: 
^dpeov 6 A(ivofi€V€09 Koi rot 2vpaK6aioi t^ At Tvp[p]dy hnb Kvftas. By the word Tvpov , for TvpptfvcL 
we should understand the Tyrrhenian weapons. 

* Pindar, Pyth., i. 136 et seq. This helmet was found hi 1817 in the bed of the Alpheios 
and is now in the British Museum. 
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Upon this volcanic soil, near the Phlegrsean Fields and the 
gloomy Avernus, the Greeks felt themselves at the gates of hell. 
Cumse, where, according to Homer, Odysseus had been able to 
call up the dead, became the abode of one of the most renowned 
sibyls and female magicians in 
Italy ; yearly, numerous and ter- 
rified pilgrims visited the holy 
place, — to the great profit of 
its inhabitants. Here also in 
this outpost of Greek civiliza- 
tion, amid these loniaas so full 
of the Homeric spirit, were elaborated the legends which brought 
into Italy so many of the heroes of Greece. 

The Dorians, powerful in Sicily, were not numerous in Italy; 
but they possessed Tarentum, on a gulf where the murex, which 
furnished the famous purple dye of the 
aJicients, was more abundant and of 
better quality than elsewhere in Euro- 
pean seas.^ Thi.s city rivalled Sybaris 
and Krotona in power and wealth, and 
preserved its independence longer than 
they.* Rii^h offerings placed in the temple of Delphi, in the time 
of Pausanias still attested her victories over the lapygians, the 
Messapians, and the Peucetians. Also she erected to her gods, to 
symbolize her courage, statues of colossal height, and always in 
attitudes of fighting ; but they could not defend her against Rome, 
and the conqueror, razing her walls, left her in derision these 
images of her warrior gods. A Tarentine Archytas ranks with 
the Greek philosophers. As a general he more than once led his 
countrymen to victory ; he was the contemporary and friend of 
Plato, and a man of high integrity in public and private life. He 

' Tn retrograde letters : SV, initials of tbe word Su/SapiTuf. Bull turning liis head. Rc-versie, 
same animal imjstd. (Silver.) 

' On the foundin;; ot Tarentum, pee Vol. I. p. 48G ; and p. 1 73 the murcx. 

* Hear) of the I.akinian 1 [en.', front (ace, the heail adorned with a tall slepkane, or thrown. 
Itcverse. KPOTQNIATAN. Herakles, holding a vase, seated on a rock; at his feet, his club and 
lion's skin. (Silver.) 

* lAvy, xxvii. IG. Strabo savs (vi. 3, 4) : laxvimr 8« iriyrt d TapatriMH taff uiiip$oX^r. 
niic wealth of Tnrentum ramc from its fisheries, its 6nc woollen manufactures, and its harbur, 
— the I>e9t on the southern coasL 
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was also famous as a. mathematician, and solved the problem of 
the doubling of the cube ; his wooden flying dove was the object 
of great admiration. We have sixty fragments that bear his 
name, but the autlienticity of them all is not certain. 

Ancona, founded about 380 D. c. in Picenum by Syracusans 
who fled from the tyranny of the elder Dionysios, was also Dorian. 
Of the Acliaian colonies, the most flourishing was Sybaris, whose 
inhabitants at first had not the characteristics by which they were 
later known. Their activity cor- 
responded to the fertility of their 
soil ; they made many conquests, 
plunged boldly into tlie depths 
of the Sila, the much-dreaded 
COIN OF AMcoNA.' ^O'"^^*^ ^hich covered the south- 

ern Apennines, and crossed the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, to found, on the opposite coast, twenty-five colonies. 
It was said that Sybaris could arm three hundred tliousand com- 
batants, — a statement manifestly much exaggerated. But in 510 
the city was taken and destroyed by the men of Krotona. All 
Ionia, which had trading relations with her, wept her downfall, 
and the Milesians put on garments of mourning. The territory 
of Sybaris once gave back a hundred-fold ; * but it is now only a 
desolate and marshy searsbore. Laos, which the Lucanians destroyed 
after a great victory over the confederated Greeks, and Poseidonia, 
whose stately ruins have made famous the now deserted city of 
Pseatum, were colonies of Sybaris. " Being conquered by the Luca- 
nians," says Athenaeus,' "the Greeks of Poseidonia by degrees 
lost their Hellenic character ; they even forgot their language, 
and became like their masters. However, they preserved a Greek 
festival. Every year they met together to recall the past and 
their lost nationality; then separated, weeping," — a sad and touch- 
ing custom, and one attesting tlie harshness of their servitude. 

Other Acliaians had settled at Metapontum, which owed great 
wealth to its agriculture and to its harbor, which is now only 

' IiaureUed head of Aphrodite, right profile ; behind it, the letter H> Beverse : ArKQN. 
lUght arm holding a palm ; above, two stars. (Bronze.) 
* Varrn, Dt Re nM., i. 44. 
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a lagoon.' Fifteen columns, still united by their architraves, mark 
the site of its akropolis. Krotona had a prosperity as rapid as 
that of Sybaris, its rival, but of more durable character. Its walls 
enclosed a space twelve miles in circuit, — twice that of Sybaris : 
a fact indicating a corresponding superiority in population; and 
the fame of its athlete, Milon of Krotona, leads us to believe that 




REMAINS Of J 



AT METAPONTUM.* 



its inhabitants were more active than the Sybarites. Six miles 
distant from the city stood the famous temple of the Lakinian 
Here ; of this edi6ce one Doric column alone remains standing, 
and the promontory bears, like Cape Sounion, the name of Capo 
delle colonne. To have access to both seas which bathe Southern 
Italy, Krotona crossed the Apennines and established colonists on 
the Terinaian Gulf {Hipponiates Sinics), who found there aban- 
doned copper mines of ancient date. One of her citizens, Phayllos, 
was in command at Salamis of the only galley sent from the 



' Lago di SaDta PeUspn&. At low water 
under ihe sea. (See p. 149.) 

* From Metaponte, hy the Doc de Lajmes, pi. iiL These 
lUi Paladini. 



of ancient conitrnctions can be seen 



B now called Tavobi 
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western seas to the great battle for liberty. The tyrants of Syracuse 
three times captured Krotona, and she had lost all importance 
when she finally fell into the hands of 
the Romans. 

The lonians had only two cities in 
Magna Graecia, — Eleia, famous for its 
school of philosophy, and Thurii (Thou- 
roi, or Thourion), founded chiefly by the 
Athenians. Hostile to the Lucanians and to Tarentum, Thurii, 
like its metropoliSj early became an ally of Rome. 

The Lokrians founded Epizephyrian (or western) Lokris, almost 
at the extremity of Bruttium. They early attacked and plun- 
dered tlie original inhabitants, 
with whom they had sworn to 
preserve peace ; som<;, however, 
of the native ^Enotrians were 
admitted into the new city, and 
in turn the people of Lokris ac- 
cepted and preserved many of 
their customs. To obtain har- 
mony after long-continued dis.sensions, 
oracle of Delphi, and was ordered to find a legislator. The 
shepherd Zaleukos^ was the person se- 
lected, and it was asserted that Athene 
inspired him, and dictated the laws to 
him in a dream. These he wrote out 
and promulgated in 644 u. c, forty years 
before Drako ; and the code had all the 
severity of the Greek law-maker's. It began with a magnificent 
preamble upon the Divinity. "The construction of the world," be 
said, "proves the divine existence;" and he indicated the virtues 

' Woman's liea(l,perli8pa Terina{Tercin(!),riglitprofile; le^jend: TEPINAmN. lluvcrBe; 
a Beatol Victory, liolilins a dove on her riglit Imnd. (Silver.) 

* IIcliiieb;d head of Atlicni-, right profile, the helniet aiiornwi with a figure of the 
monster Skylla. Rcverser 90YPI0N. Bull Uireatening with his hornsi in the exergue, a fish. 
(Silver.) 

* This is the version of Suidas, s. v. Diodorus (xii. 20) represents him as a man of 
dietin»uishcd ori^n, — wliieh i.s more probable. 

* ZEYS. Laiirdled he.-id of Zcu:i, right profile. Reverse: AOKPQN. Peace seated, facing 
left, holding a caihiceuB. Tn the exeri^ue, traces of the legend EIPHNH. (Drachma.) 

Note. — The engraviog oppoule is from Melaponle, hy the Due de Luynea, pi. iL 
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whicTi the gods demand of citizens and of magistrates. The prin- 
cipal magistrate of the city bore the name kosmopolos, to remind all 
men that social life consisted in order and harmony. It was this 
people who, according to Demosthenes, remained so much attached 
to their ancient laws that the citizen wishing to propose any change 
presented himself in the assembly with a rope round his neck. 
If his proposition was accepted, his life 
was saved ; but if rejected, he was put 
to death on the spot. 

The Chalkidians had founded Zan- 
kle;^ and to be entirely masters of the 
strait, they built on the other shore a 
city, whose name shows that they comprehended the former union 
of island and mainland, — Rhegion (Rhegium), "the city of the 
bursting asunder." The date is that y^TT^TN. 

of the First Messenian War, and /^^s^ii^^ f\ ^ ^'X 
men who had been followers of f^^^^&k\\ ifr"^Trir^^(\ 
Aristodemos were among the col- i;^^^^ y Ylfnl-ir IRol^ i 
onists of Rhegion. The city ac- \^^^"5«'^'/ \^^ PPlC / 
cepted laws from Charondas, who \|^!a^^y x^T^^^ 
was also legislator for Katana, and 

° ' com OP RHEGIOH.* 

a contemporary of Zaleukos, and, 

like the latter, begins his code with a preamble of great moral dig- 
nity. But it may be feared that this declaration as to tlie duties 
of the citizen is tlie work of some Pythagorean of a later age. 

The great Achaian goddess Here, the Roman Juno, had on 
the Lakinian promontory, in the territory of Krotona, six miles 
south of the city, a famous temple, the chief sanctuary of Magna 
Graecia; and here were celebrated the festivals which sealed the 
alliance of the new-comers with the former masters of the country. 

It is noteworthy that all these cities grew very rapidly, and 
in a few years became States, counting their fighting men by the 
hundred thousand. It was not merely the favorable climate of 

' See, Vol. I. p. 497, liow Znnkle became J[os«iTia. 

» Coin of the Messcnians, m grnere. MESSHNmN. VoilcJ nn>i tiirret-crowndi hesd of 
Kybele, right profile. Reverse, Zeus of Itliotne, Btanding, hoUlins a tliuiiclurl)c)lt in his rai?«() 
right hand, and on hia extended left arm an ea<;le ; before hira, a tripo<l ; lH.'hin[l him, a wreath. 

* Heads of Apollo and Artemis, accole'ei. A{>o[lo wears a wrealh of laurul, and A 
a diadem. Ri'verse : PHriNQN. The tripod of Aimllo. (Bronze.) 
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Magna Grsecia, or the fertility of the soil, — which in the valleys 
and plains of the two Calabrias surpassed that of Sicily, — nor 
even the wisdom of their legislators, Charondas, Zaleukos, Parme- 
nides, and Pythagoras, which wrouglit this marvel, but the saga- 
cious policy which freely admitted to rights of citizenship all 
strangers,' and transformed for several centuries the Pelasgic 
populations of Southern Italy into a great 
Greek people. Doubtless distinctions estab- 
lished themselves, and there were pi-obably 
in the capitals plebeians and nobles, in the 
country serfs of the soil, and in the con- 
quered cities subjects ; these differences, how- 
ever, for long years did not prevent union and strength. By tins 
means it was — by this assimilation of victors and vanquished — 
that Borne also grew. But Rome pre- 
served discipline; while the cities of Mag- 
na Grsecia, threatened by Cartilage and 
Syracuse, by the Sici]i;in tyrants and the 
Epeirot kings, incessantly disturbed by 
the Italian Gauls and the Samnites, and 
especially by the Lucanians, did not escape from domestic dissen- 
sions, — the endemic ill to which Greek cities were subject, and 

' Polybius, ii. SO; Diodonis, xii. 9. Sybaria held dominion over four neighboring peoples 
aod twenty-five towns, unys Strabo (vi. I, la). Thure must be great uxaggeration in his state- 
ment of three hundred thousand figliting-inen, but the nuniluT of the inhabitants must have 
been very much greater than in liie titivs of Greece Proper. At certain festivals Sybaris 
gathered no less [h.in five thousand horsemen, — four times as many as Athens ever had (Athe- 
nKua, xiL 17 and 18; Diodorust, ffagm. of book viii.; Seymnos, 340). Tlie siime was true of 
Krolona. The Pelasgians of I.ueania and Bruttiutn showed as rauvh readiness as did those 
of Greece in allowtng tlieniaelvca to be absorijed by the Ilcllenca, in adopting their language 
and manners, and for the same reasons; namely, a community of origin, or at least close kin- 
ship. Tliis Ilellenie influence was so strong that, notwithstanding later Roman colonies, Cala- 
bria, like Sicily, lung remained a Greek land. As late as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century of otir era Ihe Greek lanj^uage was still spoken there. In respect to the prosperity 
of tiiese cities, it was due, more than has been usually supposed, to the same causes whicli were 
favorable lo Ctrci'lc colonies in general. Maslcrs of all the shores of the great Mediterranean 
basin, the Greeks held in their iiands the commerce of three continents. Their cities were 
unite<l by constant relations, and every point in this immense circle profited by the advantages 
of all the others. Tlic prosperity of Tarentum, Sybaris, and Syracuse corresponded with that 
of I>eontini, Smyrna, Miletos, and Cyrenc. 

* Head of Arlemis or of Cliloris, right profile, with ear-jewels and a wreath of olive-leavea. 
Reverse: lion standing; legend, MAZSA (for HinrviiXiiuTVf). (Drachma of Massalia.) 

s Head of Demcter, right profile, surrounded by dolphins. Reverse, Fegasos gaUojnng. 
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COIN Of KYRENE.' 



still further were enfeebled by rivalries with one another, which 
prepared for Rome an easy victory. 

The settlements establislied by the Greeks in Italy and in 
Sicily opened to this people, at once rapacious and bold, the 
western basin of the Mediterranean. About 629 b, c. a Samian 
vessel, driven by storms beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, landed at Tar- 
tessos, at the mouth of the Betis, — 
a country rich in silver mines, and 
one of the great markets of Phoe- 
nicia. '■ Returning home," says Herod- 
otos (iv. 152), *' these men gained 
from their cargo profits so immense that, having set apart a 
tenth of their gains, amounting to six talents, they made a brazen 
hrater, ornamented with heads of grif- 
fins, and dedicated it in the temple 
of Here, having placed under it three 
colossal kneeling figures of brass seven 
cubits in height (ten feet)." But the 
Samians did not know how to profit 
by this discovery. The Pliokaians, 
less timid as sailors, in their turn reached Tartesso.s, and found a 
welcome from the king of that city, who was probably hostile to the 
Plioenicians. This king, Argauthonios. who lived a Imiidred and 
twenty years, says Ilerodotos, " solicited them to abandon Ionia 
and settle in any part of his territory they should choose ; find- 
ing, however, that he could not persuade them to accept his offer, 
and hearinfc from them of the increasing power of the Median 
king, he gave them money for the purpose of l>Hi!ding a wall 
around their city ; and he gave it unsparingly, for the wall is 
many stadia in circumference, and is entirely built of large and 
well-compacted stones." 

The lie.iJ is fnrmpil hy a Kiibi'iros seateil. Iiis h.-inds toiicliin|T his feet; unJurneath a flrigil. 
Lfgnirl, (wo KoIliU'rian Ictlers. (Dradima.) 

• Tlio Irt'i: of ihu Hoppcriiles, loailcd with fruit; on the rifiht, KiTBkli's, slamlin 2, covered 
wilh tho lion's skin ; his left hanU resting on hia club; at tlie left a nymfili, standing, with hands 
txtended. Rpversc, a branch of sllphium. (Arcimp letradrachni.) 

' Eagle's head, holding a serpent In the beak ; above, an ornament shaped like a finial ; 
the whole in an incused square. Reverse, branch of silphium; before it a lion's head. 
(Archaic tetradrachm.) 
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In one of these expeditions towards the west the Phokaians 
were driven towards Corsica, and thence to the Gallic coast, where 
they founded Massalia (Marseilles), about 600 B. c. The Greeks 
tell a graceful story of the origin of this city. A Phokaian mer- 
chant, Euxenos by name, visited the territory of the Segobriges, 
on the east bank of the Rhone. The chief of this people, Nann, 
welcomed the stranger, and bade him to a feast given on occasion 
of his daughter's marriage. At the close of the repast the young 
girl appeared, bearing a cup of wine, which she was, according to 
custom, to offer to that one of her suitors whom she preferred. 
For some reason, or perhaps by chance, the girl stopped before 
the Greek stranger and offered to him the cup. The Segobrigian 
chief accepted Euxenos as his son-in-law, and gave him as dowry 
the shore on which he had landed. Occurrences of this kind 
were probably not rare. Marseilles sprang up around this natu- 
ral harbor; from that remote day its prosperity has constantly 
increased, and it is now the richest of the surviving colonies of 
ancient Greece. This city in its turn threw out settlements along 
the coasts of Gaul and Spain, of which the most important was 
Emporeion, — a double city, with the Greek town on the coast, and 
an Iberian settlement on the inland side ; the two being separated 
from each other by a wall. In Spain also a colony from Zakyn- 
thos founded Sagounton (Sagimtum) at an unknown date. 

The Greeks also had important settlements in Africa, so that 
none of the Mediterranean shores escaped their colonizing genius. 
We have seen that the Dorians had occupied the volcanic Island 
of Thera (Santorin). Grinos, king of the island, says Herodotos, 
went to Delphi, carrying a hecatomb to offer to Apollo, and 
being accompanied by several citizens, among others Battos, son 
of Polyranestos. As the king was consulting the oracle on other 
affairs, the Pythia suddenly interposed, admonishing him to build 
a city in Libya. But he answered that he was too old and heavy 
to undertake the task, and directed attention to Battos as a more 
suitable person. This was all that passed at the time, and the 
Therans departed ; they paid no attention to the oracle, neither 
knowing in what part of the world Libya was, nor daring to send 

Note. — The illustration on the opposite page is from a photograph taken during the 
eruption of December, 1866. 
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out a colony on an uncertainty. But for seven years after this 
no rain fell in the island, and every tree except one was withered 
up. Then the inhabitants again consulted the oracle, and the 
Pythia reminded them that they had been disobedient to the wUl 
of Apollo. Upon this the people of Thera set themselves in 
search of some man who could tell them where Libya was; and 
obtaining information in Krete, they sent out two fifty-oared gal- 




leys under Battos. Thus was founded the city of Kyrene (632 
B. c), in one of the most fertile and delightful regions of Africa. 
Four other settlements were soon made, — Apollonia, the port of 
Kyrene, Barke, Taucheira, and Hesperis. These cities subjected 
to their influence the surrounding nomads over an extent of three 
degrees of longitude, from the frontiers of Egypt to the Greater 
Syrtis. This period is much later than the purely legendary age ; 
but still the poets created from this event a myth which was 
current throughout the Greek world. Their story was that 



rom Smith and Poreher, lI'Mory of the Perenl Dhcoveriei at Cyrene (1864), pL x 
IT of tombi is io the necropolis north of Kyrene. 
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Kyrene was a beautiful young girl of Thessaly, beloved by 
Apollo, and transported by him upon a golden chariot into 
Libya. The creative power of the popular imagination is never 
arrested by the twilight of history, and in the seventh century 
before Christ we are not yet in full day. 

About the year G50 B. c. adventurers from Karia and Ionia 
took service with Psammetichus, one of the chiefs who divided 
Egypt after the expulsion of the Ethiopian dynasty. They had 

f*'^i5^NorfsoSo5;6Hl'e ^oTAJlAAT0A/^|/^T/o^I\E>^^^>'^ 

INSCRIPTION ENGRAVED AT IPSAMBOUL IN HONOR OP PSAMMETICHUS. 

assisted him in overthrowing his rivals, and as this king, of Lib- 
yan origin, did not feel the hatred of foreigners characterizing 
the ancient Pharaohs, he recognized the services of the Greeks 
by freely admitting them to his country. A crowd of Greeks 
hastened thither, and when a band of warriors emigrated from 
Egypt to avoid the obnoxious strangers, Psammetichus led a 
Greek force against them; we read at this day at Abou-Simbel 
(Ipsamboul),^ in Nubia, the inscription that was engraved on the 
thigh of the Colossus of Rameses in memory of this expedition. 
He gave them lands in the Delta, at the west, on the Canopic 
branch, where they founded a city which, in memory of their 
first victory upon the Nile, they called Naukratis; he also estab- 

* See p. 159, the Colossi of Ipsamboul, from Perrot and Chipiez, Ilistoire de Vart, vol. i. 
fig. 248, p. 421. (Cf. Elis^e Reclus, Nouvelle geographie universdle, vol. x. pp. 459 et seq.) We 
give a part of the Greek inscription from Rohl, Inscript, Gr. antiq,, No. 482. It is as follows : 
Bao-tXco9 fk36trros €S 'EXf^ai^tVav ^a/Li[fi]aTt;^ov, ravra ^ypayf^av to\ avv "iTafAfiaTixto r« 0co#cX[€']oc 
cfrXfov. ^HXBov di Kcpxtor KaTvntpdtv [cjp 6 norafxos dvirj. 'AX[X]oyXft)(r[cr]ovp d' rf)(€ Horao-i/iro, 
Alyvjrriovs ^t "Afiaais. ^Eypaf^c 3' Afxi "Apxtav 'Afwi^ix^v kqi DcXcoor Ot/da/iov. ** The king 
Psammetichus having come to Elephantine, this is written by those who sailed with Psammeti- 
chus, son of Theokles. They went beyond Kerkeos (?), as far as they found the river navi- 
jrable. Potasimto (?) had under his orders foreigners; Amasis, Egyptians. Archon and 
Pelikos wrote our names." Three names follow, — those of a Teian, of an lalysian, and of 
a Kolophonian. (Cf. Wiedemann, Rheinisches Museum, 1880, p. 364, and S. Reinach, Traite 
iTipigraphie grecque, p. 8.) 
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liahed them on the east, all along the Pelusiac branch, on the 
side where he apprehended an invasion.' 

Traders followed the soldiers in such numbers that it became 
necessary to establish a class of interpreters. All the commerce 




ECYPTIAS BAZAAR.^ 



of Egj'pt, and in consequence that of Arabia and a part of India, 
thus came into the hands of the Greeks. To increase it still fur- 
ther, Necho projected a canal between the Eed Sea and the Medi- 
terranean, which was to meet the Nile in the midst uf the Greek 



* The i^at bulk of the water of the Nile at this time flowecl throu<rh the Pelusiac and the 
Canopic branthi's. Naiikratin was to the Greeks exactly what the "faclork's" ot Bergen, 
Novgorod, etc., were in ihe JTidille Ages to the Teutonic llanae, and in our times CanlOD 
aod Hong-kong arc to European commerce. 

* r&inting on the pillars of a tomb contemporary wilfa the fifth dynasty, from the Gazelle 
areheoloijuiuf.. vol, vi. (1 880), pi. xvi. (G. Haspcro). I. The Upper Ucgister, beginning at the 
right. A trader is seated on the ground before a great basket placed on a support, and con- 
taining three va^es. " Here is sweet sat for you," he says to the buyer; anil the latter, who 
has ID his hand a line pair of sandals, say!', " There arc good strong sandals for you." A 
Kcond buyer comes up, bringing a little eolTer. In the nu.xt two scenes the purchaser is a 
woman. One stands before a dealer who is busy opening and preparing a large river-lish, and 
in the net placed on ihe ground before him arc four more fish. The woman has on her shoulder 
the sc)uare coffer containing that which she proposes to give in exchange. The second woman 
holds out two white wide-mouthed vases to a man seated on the ground before a vase ot perfumes 
which he seems to be tuminir round. II. Lower Register. At the right are two purchasers, 
■tandin" beFore the stall, which is always a large basket placed od a support The basket con- 
tains vegetable*. " Let us see it ; let us have the equivalent," the vendor says to the first pui^ 

vol.. II. — 11 
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settlements. Amasis was anxious on account of this foreign ele- 
ment which was gaining ground in Egypt, and to control it lie 
made regulations concerning it, giving the Greeks the exclusive 
right to commercial transactions. Any foreign merchant coming 




in elsewhere than at Naukratis was obliged to swear that he had 
done so only to escape from storm; and having taken this oath, 
he was required to go round with his vessel to the Canopic branch, 

chaser, who lias a nioney'1ia<r under his left arm. anil holds iti bis baud twu strings of glass 
beads. *' Here is a fan for you ; fan yourself," saja the si-i^ond buyer to the dealer; he holds 
in the right hand a fan, and in ihe left a poker. Two men, standing, are discussing some 
matter; one holds three fish-hooks in his right hand. The woman behind him, who carries a 
coffer, chaffers, about some objects wliicli we cannot determine, with a man seated on the 
ground before a. basket-stall of jwculiar sliape. Thus, as Maspero says, metal appears to be 
entirely absent from tliis scene of Iraflic; hut the learned Egyplologist believes that the coffer 
was a kind of purse in which the buyer placed his securities, and that it contained metal, either 
wrought into small objects, or in bars already weighed. 

^ From C. T. Newton, IliMori/ of Ditcomries at Halienrnanxiii, Cniilus, and Branchidtr, 
frontispiece. The view is taken from the liiU on the north, overlooking the city. The whole 
town of Boudroun is seen, with its two harbors, defcndecl by the castle of St. Peter. 
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unless the wind was absolutely contrary, in whicli case he must 
transport his merchahdise unopened by the canals of the Delta 
to Naukratis, the only place where he was allowed to exhibit and 
sell them. The Greeks of this city formed a community called 
the Helleuion, having chiefs chosen by itself and a temple and 
sacred enclosure built at the common expense by four Ionian 




cities, — Ciiios, Teos, Phokaia, and Klazomene ; four Dorian, — 
Rhodes, Knidos, Halikarnassos, and Phaselis ; and one Aiolian, — 
Mytilene. The advantages were such to all the members of this 
commimity that many cities, in order to share in them, claimed 
to have aided in building the temple of the Hellenion. Samoa, 
Aigina, and Miletos, too rich and powerful to unite with the 
others, each formed its own "factory," having also its temple 
and its judges. 

Naukratis was at that time what Alexandria became later, — 



' From Coclcrell, The Temple) of Jupiter Panhellenius at jEifina and of Apollo Epicuriu^ 
(1860), p. 40. The view is taken from the ruina of the ti'mplf of Aphro<lile northveHt of the 
city and harbor. At thi; left is the peninsula of Mrthana; at the riglil, the IsUnd of I^tyon- 
nesojl and in the background art! tli<> moiintaina of Epidaurus. 
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one of the richest and most efEeminate of cities, the point of con- 
tact of the Hellenic world with Oriental civilization,-' Hence came 
without doubt the legends which Herodotos repeats, showing 
Egypt as the mother-country of the religion, arts, science, and . 
even of some of the ancient chiefs of Greece. 

Athens took no part in this first establishment of the Greeks 
in Egj-ptj but when later she sent her fleets and armies to the 
Delta of the Nile, it was not merely to support the revolt of 
satraps or of the aboriginal inhabitants against the Great King, 
it was also to secure to herself the commerce of the South and 
of India, as in the Hellespont she had grasped that of the North 
and of Scytiiia. The Greeks were more fai>sighted than we have 
been accustomed to believe. 

Thus we have completed the journey which the Greek colonists 
made along the coasts of the Euxine and of the Mediterranean. 
Let the reader figure to himself these cities, these 
temples crowning every promontory; the soil drained 
and cultivated; the ameliorated manners ; the bar- 
baric peoples brought to civilization. What efforts, 
what courage and skill, these daring settlements 
must have cost ! How many a Vasco da Gama 
or a Cortez, unknown to fame, came from these little cities! And 
what gratitude do we not owe to this enterprising race, which 
furrowed with its vessels' prows so many seas, — began in truth 
for mankind the conquest of the earth by intellect and liberty, 
and kindled all around the Mediterranean so many beacon-fires, 
whose light has illuminated the world ! 

> Tho English have ijuite recently (188J-18S5) made interesting excavatione at Nankratis, 
and tlie results of the first fielil work have been published in tlie tliird paper of The Egypt 
Exploralion Fund, NoviTalk, part i., 1884-1885, by W, M, Flinders Pelrie. A great part 
of the ancient city has been cleared, — the sacred enclosure of tliu temple of the Dioskouroi, of 
the temple of Apollo, of the temple of Here, the potters' quarter, a manufactory of scarabsi ; 
and in these ruins have been found a gri'at number of interesting fragments, especially of vases 
dedicated to Apollo and the Dioskouroi (pi. xxxii.-xxwi.), and weights (xxi.-xxiv.). Unfor- 
tunately tlio plans joined to the text are very imperfect, and the author notifies us that they 
are as yet incomplete ; the results of the second field work have modiSed lliem in more than one 
point. On the completion of the English work we may therefore expect a more exact plan of 
the ruins of Naukratis. 

^ Cameo in the Cabinet de Frane*. (Agate of two layers, 2i eentim. by 3.) Catalogue, 
No. 110. 




CHAPTER Xm. 

OSEATVESS AND OIYUIZATION OF THE aBEEE OOLOHIES. 

I. — Relations op the Colony with its Metropolis; Commeb* 

CIAL PrOSPERITT OF THE AsiATIO GrEEKS. 

As regards the relationship of the colony with its metropolis, 
Greece and Rome represent two different policies. The 
former obeyed the spirit of liberty, and gained fame ; the latter 
the spirit of command, and gained power. And although the 
Greek colony early separated from the mother-city and governed 
itself freely, it was not relieved from all obligation towards her. 
There still subsisted, as between a young wife and her mother, the 
family tie and sentiments of affection, deference, and veneration.^ 

These relations vary according to the time and circumstances 
of the founding of the new State. The earliest colonies are 
usually those driven out by an invading race who make conquest 
of the home country, or by a hostile faction obtaining control; in 
such cases they break completely with their metropolis, which 
loses them from sight and forgets them. At a later period it is 
usually in obedience to an oracle that the colony goes forth. It 
leaves home peacefully, and remains attached to the mother-city 
by ties of religion and filial piety; it carries her gods, her form 
of worship, her government, frequently her name, and sometimes 
her priests and a symbol of eternal union, like that sacred fire 
which the lonians took from the Prytaneion of Athens, which if 
it became extinguished could only be re-lighted on the altar of the 
mother-country. In urgent danger the colony sends home for a 
leader, a soothsayer, priests, or succor of troops and ships. When 
the colony aspired to found a new city, ordinarily the mother- 

^ Plato, LatcSf book vL, initio* 
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country furnished a loader to the emigrants (otKicmj's). To fes- 
tivals at home the colony sent deputations and offerings ; at their 
own festivals they reserved a place of honor for citizens of the 
metropolis, and to these honored guests was offered the sacrificial 
food. At a still later period, after the Median wars, the State 
claimed rigorous rights over the colonies which it sent out. The 




8CENK or D EPA ETC RE.' 



early relations of reciprocal good-will were no longer esteemed 
sufBcient ; the new cities were held to be only military or com- 
mercial outposts, destined to extend the commerce of the State 
and make its power secure. This is the mode of colonization 
adopted by Athens in the age of Perikles, by Carthage, and, 
more strictly still, by Rome, the great city, which was to be the 
heiress of all the ancient world. 



I Painting on a vase in the Biscari Museum in Catana; from 0. Benndorf, Orirehitehe 
und Sieiluehe Vanenbilder, pi. xxxix. 2. A youth at the right takes leave of an oUi man, who 
tits in a high-backed seat. At the lett, a young girl is about U> pour wine for the departing 
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The relations of the colonies among themselves, where one had 
sprung from another, were like those of the colony with the 
metropolis; thus Epidauros had the same duties towards Korkyra 
that Korkyra had to Corinth. Between colonies 
of remoter kinship, the character of the relations 
depended on- the less or greater affinity of race. 
When the affinity was very close, it gave rise to 
confederations resembling in general the Amphik- 
tyonies. But these confederations did not occur 
except among the Asiatic colonies, — which seems 
to prove that at the time those colonies were founded, the 
Amphiktyonic institution was in all its vigor, and tliat later it 
lost its influence, since the later colonies did not carry away 
the impression of it. The eleven Aiolian 
cities had probably a common temple, — that 
of Apollo in Grynoia. Tiio twelve Ionian 
cities sent deputies periodically, not only for 
games and festivals, but to discuss national 
interests at the Panionioii, held at the tem- 
ple of Poseiduu on Mount Mykale, opposite the Samian Sea. How- 
ever, even among tlie lonians the tie was more religious than 
political ; and it was only on rare occasions, when all Ionia was 
menaced, that these cities opposed to a common peril a common 
defence. Tlie Dorians liad a similar confederation, also more reli- 
gious than political, which had as its central point the temple 
of Apollo Triopios ; but they admitted to membership only six 
cities, — Lindos, lalysos, and Kamciros in Rhodes, Halikarnassos 
and Knidos on the coast, and Kos in the island of the same name. 
It was a Dorian hexapolis, which became a pentapolis on the 
exclusion of Halikarnassos for violating the laws of the associa- 
tion. From 408 b. c. Lindos, Kameiros, and lalysoa united as a 
single State, of which Rhodes was the aipital. 

Tlie Asiatic colonies preceded their metropolis in the paths 
of civilization. For this fact many explanations might be found; 

' Archaic legi-nil: OIK^MTAM (Oimtrnft), surname o[ Ilernklcs. toundcr of Krotonft. The 
j-imng Hcrakles, Bitting on a lion's akin, Uis bow an<I hulraet placixl on the ground, reata bia left 
hand on his club; in his ri<:Ut is a branch; before him, a tiglitci] altar. 

' A large amphora; at the rijiht, an oinm-hoe; at the left, a kantharw. Rcverae, atar 
with eight raya; bi.>tw«>ii the rayo, the word K0PKYPAI[m>]. 
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the most obvious is that the colonists did not fall among Barba- 
rians whom it was necessary to conquer and then exterminate or 
hold in control by severe legislation, but arrived among people 
of the same blood and race, who covered all the coast and had 
already developed social life. Organized as a military force, as a 




THB CHIMAIBA. OK A VA8K O^ KAMBIROS.' 

colony must be which goes to seek its fortune at a distance, the 
new-comers either persuaded or compelled the earlier inhabitants 
to share with them. Very rarely there was recourse to violence, 
and soon occurred that speedy and peaceful blending of races 
BO favorable to the progress of civilization. Afterwards, while 
Greece was agitated with domestic convulsions resulting from the 



I Vase or dish froni Kanieiroi, in the Maseum of the Loarre ; from A. de Longp^rier, 
Miue'e Napoleon III. Choix de monumenln anltquei pour lervir h thuloire de fart en Orient 
el en Occident, pi. iii. The Cliimairn consists of a lion's body, on the back of which is fixed 
B deer's head, thu tail being a serpent From the mouths of the three issoe flames. Tliis 
corresponds exact!)- to the dest^rlption pven by Homer {Uiad, vi. 181). In the lower regis- 
ter Is a great fish, perhaps a sword-fish, swimming tij the right, (See above, VoL L p. 203, 
the Cbintaira on a cola of Corinth.) 
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Dorian migration, or remained motionless under jealous oligarchies, 
heirs of the royalty of the heroic age, her colonies found upon 
new shores the independence which genius demands, and favor- 
able conditions for its development, — 
namely, peace amid fruitful activities of 
every kind, and the honors that a free 
and intelligent community lavishes on 
the arts that give it pleasure. 

Another cause of intellectual eman- 
cipation, upon which we shall soon have 
more to say, was the vicinity and contact of civilizations which 
were, it is true, about to perish, but were at that time the most 
advanced in the world, — in Lydia, 
at Tyre, in I'Jgypt, even in Babylon 
and Kineveh, where French explo- 
rations have brought to light an 
art whose grandeur had never been 
suspected. To this we must add 
the influence of an admirable con- 
formation of the land and of an enchanting climate which seems 
made to render the human mind mature and fruitful, when evil 
institutions do not bring torpor and death to the soul in lands 
where Nature has so abundantly sown life. 

Watercourses descending from the mountainous central mass 
of Asia Minor fertilize its western coast, which opens in countless 
harbors upon a sea abounding in islands. Established at the foot 
of each promontory, at the outlet of every valley, on the shore of 
every bay, the Greek colonies were, by their very position, invited 
to serve as carriers by sea from one country to another of the 
products of each. They did not neglect the agriculture which 
supports, but they especially devoted themselves to the commerce 
wliich enriches, to the navigation which opens the mind to new 
ideas as it shows new aspects to the eyes. Rivals of the Phceni- 
cians, they drove the latter from the JEgtaan Sea and from the 




TZTKADBACHH OF ROS.' 



' Large fis-leaf. Rereroe : rectangle dividM ioto two tections. 

* Apollo hol(lm<; the tympanon above his head, aod dancing before the tripod, after hia 
victory over ihe Python ; as legend, KOZ. Reverse, a crah Id an incuKd Bquue cat by diago 
nals and milled on the edge^ 
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Euxine, and their numerous vessels went from point to point, 
carrying the wool of Plirygia, skilfully woven and dyed in Mile- 
tos and throughout Ionia ; the oil harvested on the Asiatic coaat, 
the innumerable objects so ingeniously made by Asiatic artists, the 
papyrus of Egypt, the fruits and wines of Greece, with which to- 
day Southern Russia is supplied ; the building woods of Thrace, its 
corn and skins ; the resins, wax, and linen of the Tauric Cherso- 
nesos and adjacent regions ; the salted fish of the Euxine, the gold- 
dust of Kolchis, the metals of Armenia and the Oural ; the incense 
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and perfumes of Arabia, and the ivory of Africa, warehoused at 
Tyre and Sidon ; the precious stones, pearls, and silk of India and 
of China, brougiit by caravans to Dioskourias on the Euxine, or 
by sea to the Assyrian cities of the Persian Gulf; the amber 
which the trading-vessels of Korkyra brought from the remote 
shores of the Adriatic; the silphium (laser) of Kyrene ; the pot- 
tery of Athens ; and the thousand products of Lydian, Phoenician, 
and Babylorian industry. Nor should we forget the commodity 
in those days most in demand, — man, the slave, — which was 
obtained everywhere. 

' Bas-relief froin an Egyptian tomb, represent ing the makiiis of Tunereal statues; from 
Porrot and Cliipicz, Uifloire dn Cart, i. 755. " At tlie loft two workmen are occupied in rough- 
ing out a statiic ; each holds a long, slender tool, which can be nothing else than a chisel ; he 
strikes upon it with a hammer. Two other workmen arc polishing the head of a statue where 
Uio chisel has already finished its work : it is impossible to say whether the ovoid tools wliieh 
they hold by the handle are of stone or of woih)." 
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Two cities outran all the others in this commercial activity, — 
Phokaia and Miletos. While the first extended itself westward, 
explored the shores of Italy, Corsica, Gaul, and Spain, and passed 
through the Pillars of Hercules, the second, enriched by its fine 
woollen stuffs and brilliant rugs, took for its domain an eastern 
sea, and called its name, although the navigation was perilous, the 




Hospitable Sea (Pontus Euxinus), as the Portuguese gave to the 
Stormy Cape the name Cape of Good Hope. Over the northern 
shores of this sea rested heavy fogs, and its winters were severe ; 
but there also were inexhaustible slave-markets, the richest lands 
in Europe for cereals, and vast pasture-lands for herds of cattle, 
while on the east and south were woods suitable for ship-building, 

' From the Monuments grecs pablies par rAssocialton pour I'encourafjemtnl de$ EluJef 
grecqiies, 1B79 (H. Weil). Tlie papyrus ot which we givu a fragment was ohtaiocd from the 
Scrapuiun at Mempliis, and dales, it is probahle, from the second century B.C. It contains, 
among otber fragments, forty-four unpublished lines from Euripides. We give in Greek 
characters the following lines, wliich are at the beginning of the second column; — 

AXX* J<rr' tfioi ftiv j^pTjorot^ rjnopTfK* A<- 

<rv d'dript ft*, uc ifiijt, iiiHiin vuf irXouiri^ 

tva fitj Karit^it rov 0-av Xvnovpty^^ 

Kai 1TOV TOtraiiTa xp^t^^^' f oTf*', St narrp^ 

A fiaXkor artot r^poHi iraporra /it ; 
II is the entreaty of a woman, imploring her father not to Mporate her from a husbajid whotu 
■he loves, to marry her to a richer man. 
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and everywhere the 
waters teemed with 
fish. Annually in the 
spring the tunny-fish 
comes down from the 
Black Sea into the 
Mediterranean. This 
fishery, one of the 
earliest and most im- 
portant industries of 
the ancients, supplied 
the principal food for 
all the dwellers on 
the sea-coast, and was 
perhaps the lure that 
led the Phoenicians on 
from point to point, 
and after them the 
Greeka, in this gloomy 

• G. Perrot and Cliipiez, 

Hisloire ile Part dan» Panli- 
qaile',i.579. See also a papor 
by Dureau du la llallc, in the 
ile'mniren de VAcadimie ilet 
inscriptions, \iK.liO-lS3{M<?. 
moire surle papifna tt la fa- 
brication (/a papier chez ten 
anrien«, with two plates). Du- 
reau de la Malle Iran states 
and comments upon the two 
thapters of Pliny, Hint. Nat^ 
jMt. -22 and 23. The method 
of the ancientB in obtaining 
the precioua product called 
by the Gri^eks ^\oc was as 
follows. They first divided 
the tnangular stem of the pa- 
pyrus inio thin coats or pelli- 
clen, and then, plaitin<; them, 
laid them on a talile moistened 
with water. When the muci- 
lage in the papyrus was ex- 
tracted by the action of the water, it served to gum tJie whole sheet together. After this the 
layers were palsied under a heavy roller, then dried in the sun, and so the papyrus waf readjr 
for use. (TTie illustralion was drawn from a specimen in ihe Garden of the Luxembourg.) 
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and stormy sea, which has no islands, few harbors, and " is so large 
that all Hellas, from Olympos to Cape Tainaron, would easily float 
in it." To the southern shores, by way of Armenia, came the 
commodities of India and Assyria; and the waters of the Phasoa, 
furrowing the mountain sides, brought down flakes of gold, which 
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TETKADKACnil.^ 



were caught in fleeces stretched at the bottom of its bed. Still 
richer were the nuggets from the Ural Mountains, brought down 
by the Scythians on the northern side. 

This commerce at first had been in the hands of the Phoeni- 
cians; Miletos deprived them of it, and lined these coasts with 
more than eighty trading-posts: on the south, 
Sinope (an old Assyrian city), Trebizond and 
Amisos, on the Euxine ; Kyzikos,' and Prokon- 
nesos, one of the marble islands which gave 

its modern name to the Sea of Klarmora ; Abydos and Lampsakos 
upon the Hellespont, affording shelter to ships endangered by the 
violent current of the Dardanelles ; farther nortli, Istros and Tyras, 

' Murex (tbe sUi'U wliich {iirDislie^ tbc purple dye). From Perrot and Chipiez, op. cil., iik 
HMO. Sfc, above, tlie muivx painted on vases of lalysuis, Knossos, and Spata, Vol I. pp 15t, ISSw 

' Hcadof Jupiter Amraon, front face. Ij;j;<;nU : AKE2102, name of a magistrate. lU-verae: 
BAFKAION, in retrograde letters. Three branches of ^ilpliium from a. common stem; in the 
irilerval.i an owl, a ebameleon, and a jerboa, — creatures belonging to the fauna of Kyrcnaiks. 
(Tetrailraehm of Barke.) See also p. 133. 

* I note in pasting that Kyzikos, like modern States, had a special register for mortgi^et. 

* On the obverae, a seal (phoca). On tbo reverse, «n incused sqiiarf. 
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in the delta of the Danube(/siroa)aiid at the mouth of the Dniester 
{Tyros); Odessoa and Olbia, near the mouths of the Hypanis (Bug) 




and of the Borysthenes (Dnieper), which the ancients compared to 
the Nile on account of the purity of its waters and the richness 
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of its banks; and on the inhospitable coasts of 'the Tauris (Crimea), 
Theodosia (Caffa), and Pantikapaia (Kertsch), which with Phanagoria, 

I From Smith and Poreher, Recent Discoveries at Cyrene, p. 87, pi. GO. The Thapsia 
Oarganica has been identified by many travellers acd botanists witli the silphiam of the 
»ncients; it grows ahnndanlly in the environs of Kyrene, and heara striking resemblance to 
the plant represented oa coins of Kyrcna'ilta. The silphium was at once an article of food and 
a valued remedy. Tlie root, prepari?d with vinegar, was edible, and the stem a delicate vege- 
table. It was used also to season other food. In medicine the juice was given as an antidote 
against puison, bites of serpents, ecorpions, and mad dogs. These statements are made by 
Theophrastus, Dioskoridea, and the elder Pliny. 

* Head of Demeter crowned with wlieat^cars, the hair covered with a kekryplialos. 
Reverse, linn')! head, with lolling tongue; underneath, the tunny-fish, special emblem of 
Kyzikos ; behind, a bunch of grapes. Legend : KYII (for Ku^uijvbv). (Tetradrachm.) 

■ Laurelled head of Apollo, left profile. Barbaric style. Reverse: four-legged table 
(rponrfa), covered with pieces of money. 
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situated opposite the peninsula of Taman, close the strait of the 
Cimmerian Bosporoa. Lastly, far o£E upon the Sea of Azov, in the 
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delta of the Tanais, a city of the same name : and. on the sastem 
sliore of the Euxine, Pliasis and Uioskourias. which, placed at the 
extreme limit of the Hellenic world, were 
like two WL'df^es driven by civilization into 
Oriental barbarism to cleave it asunder. 

The commercial prosperity of the Asi- 
atic Greeks reached its apogee in the sev- 
enth and sixth centuries before Christ. In 
704 the Siimians had only one trireme, and before 631 not a Greek 
vessel had seen the Libyan coast. Two generations after this the 

' I.illlc .Vlhcoian 1c<^yth and \aia[>», in thu ^fuseiim of tlit- Louvre. T)ip pottery of AtlicDS 
(mpofioc) i» slill renowned. The pollers o(-ciipii;tl a ipmrter of the city to which thpy gave 
ihcir nanii-, tlic Kvrameikos. Thi- form of the Limp:* (Xixiroi) if thi- most Himple anil coniinon. 
'I'hv wii'k conwH out of a little haik, ami tfae oil in |iotirci] into the top of the lamp through a 
nnin<l hole; a smaller hole ailmittfil air an the liijuid was drawn off in burning. 

' Drachma of IVolconncwn^ Laurelled head of a woman, rii^t prolile. hair covered by a 
k(.-kryphnl»< ; bcliin<t. ANASIFENHZ. name of a monetary mai^strale. Reverse : npOKON (for 
npOKOw^aitm)- Stag eoui-liaiit; before it, an amphora ; undemeatli, a little prow. 
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lonians are supreme upon the JEgamn Sea ; Korkyra and Clorinth 
upon the Ionian ; Southern Italy has become Magna GrKcia; Sicily 
is Helleuized ; Massalia supplants the Phcenicians ; and, in Africa, 




Kyrene and Barke are flourishing cities, and Naiikratis is the 
market of all Greece and of tlie valley of the Nile. Just as 
these cities had attained their maximum of population and wealth, 




two important events took place, — the opening of Egj'pt to 
Greek commerce, about 630, and the overthrow of the Phceni- 
cians, at this period subjugated by the Assyrians. Thus, owing 

> Bas-relief of Koiiiouadjik, from Pcrrot an<l Chipiez, flUi. de CArl, ii. 111. 

* Coin of Abyrlos. Laurelled head of Apollo, right profile. Reverse: eagle i>tiudiDg; 
legend : MOAPAS, magistrate's name, and ABY (' Affv^^yii"). Silver. 

* Drachma of Amisos. WoTnati's head, left profile, with a higli stephane. wearing eai^ 
jewels and a necklace. Reverse: owl, front, displayed wings; legend, MYAA, iaitials of a 
magistrate's name, and nEIP[a(wi'] ethnic of the city of Amisos, which, according to Strabo 
(xii. 3, 14), was called Feinuetis by its Athenian colonists. (See FriedlSnder, Ze(tiicAri/}/}ir 
Numlsmaiii:, ii. 30). 

Note. — On the opposite page is represented an car-jewel discovered at Kertsch. (From 
the Comptm rendua de la Comm'iKfiijn arched, de Sainl-Pe'lershovrg, 1863, pi. ii. 3.) This 
jewel was discovered in the tomb of a priestess of Demeter, with many other ol^ects of the 
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to a fortunate coincidence, at the same moment when a rich 
country opened its doors voluntarily to foreign enterprise, the im- 
mense difficulties into which the perpetual rivals of the Greeks had 
fallen left to them a free field. At the same time also the Italiot 
Greeks were at the height of their prosperity ; and so it was that, 
from one shore of the Mediterranean to tlie other, active relations 
were formed, and the prosperity of Sybaris corresponded to that of 
Miletos, the fortune of Krotona to that of Phokaia. 

The subjugation of Ionia by the Persians/ the incessant attacks 
of the Sabellians upon the Italiot Greeks, and lastly the dangers of 
the mother-country, menaced herself in her liberties, arrested this 
brilliant advance. But the fruits of so much prosperity had 
already been gathered. 



n. — Influence of Asiatic Civilization upon the 

Greek Genius. 

The civilization of commercial peoples is more rapid than that 
of agricultural or pastoral nations, especially where their vessels 
and their traders touch civilized countries. Visiting many lands 
as they do, they gather from every quarter all that seems to 
them useful in making life comfortable. While they are acquir- 
ing the wealth needful for the encouragement of the arts, their 
minds are broadened and stimulated by the great variety of objects 
presented to their notice, and their curiosity leads them to examine 
novelties with pleasure, rather than to turn away from them. 
Now, the young civilization of Greece had much to learn from the 
Egyptians and the Assyrians, — those eldest born of the Western 
world, — and it received much from them, not only through its 
traders, but also through its exiles and its travellers. More than 
one Greek before Herodotos was inquisitive about the affairs of 
Asia; more than one soldier before Xenophon went to offer his 

hi;^hest value, among them the bracelet represented on p. 128. On the disk to which the 
chains are attached is chiselled the figure of a Nereid Ix^iring one of the pieces of the armor 
of Aohilleus. 

^ For the subjugation of the Asiatic Greeks by the Lydians, and later by the Persians, see 
later, Chapter XIV. 
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services to those kings who had gold enough to recompense all. 
Alkaios of Mjtilene, who himself visited Egypt, celebrates his 
brother, •' returned from the 
ends of the world, with a 
sword whose ivory handle is 
ornamented with gold." Each 
one of these cities was, there- 
fore, a point of contact of the 
Greek world with the old civ- 
ilizations of the East; each 
one also obtained from the 
countries lying beyond it, at 
first their commodities, then 
some of their customs, beliefs,* 
and artistic methods. 

Herodotos, Diodoros, and 
Paiisanias maintain that all 
Greek art and religion^ came 
from Egypt. Recent discoveries 
of Assyrian art, and what we know of the science, manufactures, and 
religion of Babylon, Phoenicia, and tlie Lydians, lead us to refer much 
more to Asiatic influence in the formation of Greek civilization. 

> Thf wheat and b>irli-y cultivated in <lree<-v arc thu same found in Ihe tomba of the 
Egj-ptian kiiigK. Thi'sit tiro cereals arc iialires of the East. Tliu oilier two, rye and oata, 
arc of Nortliern origin, and were not cultivattd in Greece (Moreau de Jonncs, Slalinllifue dtt 
peupic) iTontiquhe, i. 441). Tliere even were intermarriages between the races. A Greek, 
tyrant of Ephesus, was bnitlier-in-law of Crtcsus, and C'ru:sus Iiitnsclf wns tlic son of an Ionian 
woman; Amasis married a Greek of Kyrene (Herodotos, ii. 181). So many Urccks lived in 
Enjypt that it was necessary to create a class of interpreters (^Ibid., ITA). But these relations 
between the two countries date only from the epocli of the Sa'itic kings, — that is to say, tho 
second half of the seventh century, and csperially from the sixth. Homer knows almost 
nothing about Egypt Cf. a very interesting nrlicle by Paparrigopoulos, Oriee et Mgyptt qui 
tempn prehomeriquKS, in the Ball, de Corr. Iielldn. vol. v. (1880), p|i. 241-260. 

^ We know now the names of the Ejiyptinn <livinities. They haie nolhing in common 
with those of tlie Hellenic pxls, whiili are nil derived from tlie lndo-Enro])ean tongues (Gui- 
gniaut, Reunions de Vantiqulie, vol. ii. part iii. p. 1056, and A, Maury, iii. 303). 

* Plaque of terra-cotta of unknown manufacture, in the Itritieh Museum, from a pltoto- 
graph. Atkaios stands before Sappho, and jjrasps her lyre with the right hand. lie leans 
towards her, and the two are conversing. The scene recalls Aristotle's anecdote, relate<l in 
his Rhetoric, i. 9, 20. " Alkaios, who loved Sappho, said to her, ' Violet-crowned, pure, sweetly- 
smiling Sappho, I wish to tell thee somethins ; iMit shame prevents me.' To which tlio poetess 
replies, ' It thou hadst noble or worthy desires, if thy tongue had no ill to say, shame would not 
be seen in thy eyes, but thou wouldst speak as Is bL-fittin^.' " (Cf . Bergk, Poelae Igrici Graeci, 
3d edit., part iii, p. ««7. fr. 29 ; p. !>48, fr. 55.) 
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The Phcenicians, whose vessels visited every coast of the Medi- 
terranean, were the first, and long the principal, intermediaries 
between East and West. 
Having no national art, 
they copied for expor- 
tation the models they 
had seen in Egypt and 
in As.syria, — sometimes 
without understanding 
them,' — and spread 
everywhere forms and 
types which were quick- 
ly acclimatized in their 
adoptive countries. 

An influence prob- 
ably more important 
was tliat of Assyria, 



* Soe tilt.- Cup of Pulostrinn, 
in tlie IlatoTg of Rome, i. 173. 
Kven in llie time of tlu; gjvaX 
|)rtnipi:rity of llullcniu coiiiniiTCB 
lliu P1]<vnicial1^4 had tradiiii;- 
lioum-A ID many (irci'k vMvt. 
'riioy hiwl a ciitui-iery at Uic I'ui- 
raitiUB (Corp. j'nwr. Semil., So, 
IIU), an J at Mariw>ilW IilI!i iM-t-n 
found, tin a gtonv brought from 
Carthajii', thi- talilu of snerifici's 
made in tlic rliokaian city (Ihiil., 
No. lUS). 

* From thu Corpun iiini-rip- 
tionum Sfmilirariim, vol. i. No. 



', Uh. ; 







I I>II(ENICIA!f INSCRIPTION.' 



Funereal iitcla founil at Athens. 

Tlic name of tin- dead person 

and i)f liini wlio I'rectud tlie stela 

are givfn in a, hi-lingual inst-rij)- 

tioD. (in«l[ and Phcenlclan. 

I'DgravMl on tlie upper part. Tlie 

Greek is an follows ; 'Arriimrpet 

'A^poAdriou 'AiT«aX[Bi^TT)(]. Ao/ivdXax AofMtw Ziftunot aviStja. The Phcenieian inwription 

is thus trauslated in the Corpu»: Ego Schem, /liia Abilastarii, Afcalonile>. Quoit trtii rgo 

DomtUlehut, JiUut Domhnnnonit, Sidonius. Under these two inseriptlons is carved 3 ban- 

relief: in tbe centre a man \t lying upon a bed; a lion, on the left, is attacking him, whilo on 

llie right a seeond man is endeavoring to protect tbe coipoe. In tlie background is diiccr- 
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where rich and powerful monarchies had arisen. This was a 
centre whence civilization radiated far beyond the frontiers of 
Mesopotamia, on the one side crossing the Libanus, and on the 
other the Tauros. The sculptures of Kilikia and 
Kappadokia have certain traits of resemblance with 
those of the Assyrian artists. The peoples of Asia 
Minor, masters of the commercial routes which led 
through Komana and Tarsos to Nineveh and Babylon, 
and those Hittites of whom we have but recently found 
traces, must have served as intermediaries between Asia and 
Greece.' It is impossible not to recognize 
the influence of the great Oriental nations 

"in these representations of fabulous animaitt, 
fantastic hunts and combats, in these grotesque 
oniamcnts formed of plants, accompanied by 
evidently Asiatic symbols, which we discover 
on a whole class of flic most ancient painted 
vases and on many other carved and engraved 
objects. . . . The Chimaira, the Gorgons, Cen- 
taurs, and griffins, the Sphinx (woman and 
lion), the winged horse Pegasos, — both of which have been found in the 
Assyrian sculptures of Nimroud, — arc thus borrowed, and pass from tradi- 

n the lower port of 




Dible the prow of a vessel. The 
tlie eteia. Tliis is as follows : — 



is e:( plained in a meti 
KqSt'it arSpurav datifuif>r«) (inSra t^rbt. 



: iuscriptio: 



aXXa (piyti 



ui/as ami i^ot lOM-fr. 



other the pro 



e be Eurprised at this representation, peeing near me on one side a lion, on the 
ut a ship. A lion fell upon me (upon ray dead boctj), wishing to devour me. 
But leaping down from their ship, my friends eumu to my aid, and it is they who buried me 
here. Thus have I left FhiEnieia, and in this land my body reposes." Of all explanations 
proposed, the most probable seems to bv that n-lii^h maintains that Antipatroa of Askalon, who 
died on a journey, j)erhaps in Libya, was rescueil by his friends from a lion, that they brought 
his body to Athens, and buried it in the cemetery of the Keraraikoa. The stela ia not of 
earlier date than the second century n.c. 

* Head of Medousa, (Cameo in agate, of the Cabinet de France,'So. Ill oitha Catalogue.) 

* G. Perrol, Melanges d'archeoiogie, \ip. 30 and C", and llevue des Deux Monde*, July 15, 
1886 : Une cirUitalion relrouve'e. 

* Tlie Chimaira, on a coin of Tarsos. Under a portico ia seen a statue, said to be of Sar- 
danapalus, standing upon a chimaira, resembling that which we find represented upon Assyrian 
cylinders of a much earlier date. He hears on his shoulder the bow and quiver ; on his head, 
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tions on to monuments, also sometimes from monuments into traditions. 
Ihe most ancient Greek coins, those of Aigina, Corinth, and Athens, which 




PHtENICIAK PATBRA OF 1>ALI.> 

date from the first Olympiads, offer in their symbolic types traces of these 
ideas borrowed from Asia Minor, Phoenicia, and Assyria, as later, in the 

a inodius; he hoMs in his left hand a notched crown, nnd cxtpntls iho rii^ht liand. (A fitatueof 
this king is ikM-rilN'd by Strabo, xiv. S, 9). Lep^tnl.TAPCOY'MHTCfioir'IXfui], and in the field, 
the lutltTA A-M-K-r-B. (ReTorsu of a. bronzo coin nilh ttu; cfTv^- of Gonlian tliu Pious.) 

1 Fatcra <;£ silvtr^ilt in the Museum of the louvre. Cf. Perrot and Cliipiez, IHnlairt da 
Van, vol. iii. fig. 54G, and Clcnnont-Ganneaii, L'lmaf/rrie phi'nicienne et la taijlhologie iconolo- 
gique chfz let Greci, pp. xviii el neq. Tn ihc cciilrnl medallion a pvrsonago with mytholi^ical 
altributeii, pomplcttly Egyptian in style, standing in pronie, brandishes in the right liand a 
mace, and cxtvndd his left liand, armed with a bow. over a group of ihn.-c men, who are partlj 
kneeling and am struggling against biro. Clermont-Ganneau uliowa in his remarkable paper 
how this scene, iNnroired by the Phmnicians from the Fgi-ptiansi, la in turn borrowed hy the 
Greeks from the PlitEnicians, nnd becomes in Ilcllfnic mythology the combat of lleraklcs with 
the tbree-headod Geryon, Tlio PhtEnician image was ipread througb the whole Greek 
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heroic scenes afiulptured In ancient style on the temples of Aigina and 
Sclinous, in the massive proportions of the figures, their muscles so stronglj 




HERAKLEa CARRYIHO C 



brought out, their ornaments, their iiead-gear, and their costumes, one is 
tempted to suspect again the same source of imitation, whence came so many 



world by thpsi' cups and metallic vat^cs, ivliich PlMxnician commerce carried for sale all along 
tlie Stcdltprntncan coii!<ts. Upon tlio exterior ti'icze arc twelve groups, corresponding to the 
diverse episodes of a double Blnig-rlc, — that cit the Plirenicinn Ilcraliles willi the lion, and of 
another hero with the liun anil the p-iflin. Id the interior frieze are grifTms and winged 
sphinxes, each with a paw on the liead of a prostrate man. 

^ From a cast. The Kcrkopes, mii^'hicvons and malicious demon?, had teased and robb«d 
Ilerakk's while lie was asleep ; lie chains them, and carries them to Omphalc. (Arctuuc metope 
of Sclinous.) 
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engraved stones and scarabffii, of which the subjects and the execntion so 
strikingly recall the Babylonian cylinders." ' 

By sea and by land came this Oriental influence, and it is 
further attested by what we may call the successive enlightenment 
of the countries speaking the 
Hellenic language. Upon the 
coasts of Asia Minor the light 
first appeared ; later, it touched 
the Cyclades ; and finally, the 
European mainland. Poets 
and philosophers are born east- 
ward of the ^gaaan Sea ; the 
first schools of art are found- 
ed there, and the first temples 
built there. The Greeks re- 
ceived, therefore, from un- 
known artists of the East their 
first initiation. But, like that 
hero of legend who changed 
into gold all that he touched, 
they transformed all that they 
received from other races. 

The Greek letters, like the 
Latin and Etruscan alphabets, 

are characters borrowed by the Phcenicians from Egypt, not only as 
to form, order of succession, and value, but sometimes even as to 
name ; as beta for beth, theta for tet. But '' if the Phcenicians gave 
writing, it was the Greeks who wrote."* 

The most ancient metric system that has been traced in Hellas, 

' Guigniaut, Nole$ i Creuzer, ii. 1063-64. The figure carved in relief on the fpvat 
FhccDician sarcopbajTQB of the Louvre re.'ieinbloi both the bea<l9 of Khorsabad anO the mart 
ancient Greek Kulptureii, cspeciallv certain figures of terra-cotla representing Ge, which are 
firnnd in ancient Hellenic tombs. This, at least, in the opinion of De Longp^rier (see hi» 
Notice ilti antiijuilai da tmi»ce rlu Loavre, 9d edition). EnripiileR had already Mid that the 
wallfl of M^-keniu were bnilt with a Phceniciiu) rule (HerabU* Raging, v. 945). Tlie i^ate of 
the Treasury of Atreus at Mykenai, of pyramidal form, citrlainly reminds one of that of a 
eyclopean eity in Phanicia, Oum-el-Awamid (the Mother of Coinmaf), four leag;uca southward 
from Sniir (De Vogiic, in tlie Alhenaam of Dec. 30, 1K54). 

* Fragment of a va.<e-p:iintins which it is interesting to compare with the metope of Seli- 
nous (from (icrhard, Aiuerlen. I'wenbl^ pi. ex.). 

* Havet, Origine* du ehritiiaaume, p. 2!. As to the Greek alphabet, see Emmanuel da 
Koujd, Me'moirt lur Forigine igyptimne da Falpltabtt pUnieim, 1874. 
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PH(EXICIAN ALPHABET.^ 



GREEK ALPHABET.^ 



* Egyptian origin of the Phoenician alphabet. Table prepared by De Roug^ (from the 
Dictionnnire drs anfiquite's f/renfues et romames^ fig. 230). 

* Phoenician origin of the (Jreek alphabet. Table prepared by F. Lenormant (Tbid.^ 
6g. 231). More exact tables will be found in the Traite d*epigraphie grecque of S. Reinach, 
pp. 180-181, and 18G-189. 
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that of Aigina, 'with its divisions into talents, minas, and obols, is 
identical with the Babylonian and Phcenician systems. The word 




MIMA (a weight).' 




BRONZE COIN." 



mina {mna), unit of the Greek, is even of Chaldaean origin.* Thence 
came also the duodecimal division of the day, tlie use of the 
celential globe and of the sun-dial, measuring the 
hours by the sliadow which a solid body casts upon 
a flat surface. Egypt gave practical geometry, and 
Chaldcea astronomical observations ; * but it was 
Greece which founded science, by creating veri- 
table scientific methods. Of the tlu^e kinds of 
Greek music, one is Lydian, another Phrygian. The flute is 
Phrygian, like Hyagnis who invented it, and like Marsyas who 

* Athcoian lead, from Le Bas and Waddington, Vogage arcAA)li>ffl'/ui; Monumenia figurit, 
pi. 106, iv. Sphinx on an Amphora, placed hurizontallyi in the Geld, MNA- The miaa was a 
weight of about ii oz. 

* Biickh, Mclrotoyie, ch. iv., t., vi. Cf. Vasquei Quuipo, Essai $ur let $yslhne$ melrique tt 
monc'Mire da ancient (3 Tolo., Paris, 1850). 

' Phtrniciaa ccan of Arado*. Above a prow, the niono^am of the citr, AP, and a palm- 
tree. The prow endi in a 6gure of Pallas, with helmet and shield. On the obversu, a head of 
Kybele. 

* Ptolemy (HTes thirteen satronomical observations of the Chaldtcant. Thi>y and the 
Egj-ptians had determined with sulBcient accuracy the duration of the lolar year. In a 
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dared, the Greeks said, to rival Apollo ; and Olympos was a Mysian. 
It was, however, in Greece that music liad its place in the training 
of children and in the social institutions of the community. 

Two of the three orders of architecture were known on the 
banks of the Nile and the Euphrates before they appeared iii 

paper by Grotefend, read Jan. 10, 1S54, before the Syro-Kiryplian Society of London, on the 
astronomy of the K;iypiiaiis and (lie Habylonians, the author sliowa that the zodiac is of 
Asayrian, and not of Egyptian origin, for it contains no K<:yptian animals. The Greeks. 
according to thi<i autliority, derived their astronomy from Assyria by nay of Asia Slinor, as 
is also proved by the jMiems of Homer and Hesiod. in which the constellation of Hercules and 
jotber groups of Htars are deni-ribed exactly as the marbles of Nimroud represent them. 
• From Purrot and Cliipiei, HUloire <le I'art, vol. i. fig. 160, pp. 255, 5i9. 
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Greece. ChampoUion has discovered triglyphs and columiiei, decor- 
atLag the entrance to the tombs of Beoi-HassaD, which are by 
many centuries anterior to the use of Doric columns In Greece. 
Layaixi and Botta found the Ionian vo- 
lute at Nineveh in the palace of Sargon, 
which belongs to the eighth century u. c.^ 
In all the East, statues had been 
made, art had begun, but it was the Greeks 
who added to it beauty. With a religion 
which weighed so lightly on tlie soul, 
they had not the ideal which transports 
the mind into the regions of the iulinite, 
or casts it prostrate at the feet of idols 
which say nothing to the mind because 
they aim to say too much. They had 
neither the sometimes monsti*ous forms of Indian or Egyptian art, 
which alxive all things represents strength, and is 
imposing only by its bulk, nor the naive and trans- 
parent forms of (Jhriptian, whicli aims chiefly to 
show the soul. Under the inspiration of a fortu- 
nate genius and a mild and gentle nature they com- 
pleted in harmonious proportions that which the art- 
ists of Nineveli and Memphis began in majestic proportions, but 
without grace or beauty. They possessed the free, late art ; that 
is especially the human art, — the most perfect equilibrium of form 
and thought. 

• Ker Porter saw (lie Ionic volute in I'crsepoiiii. But in tliii" Arliaimcnid nnni-tiiary it 
was a foreien importation, — a rebound of tlivek art into the licart of Persia. This it one of 
the facts wliii'h have Iwcn brought into clear hght by a learncl wnrk cntith'il I.' An Anli'jiif tie 
la Perse, maleri.il for which was bravely Boii<!ht in Persia by M- an<l Mme. Dieiilafoy anttil 
t;rpiil anil sometimes formi<lab1c ilillicultics. 

* Apullo anil Manyas. Apollo. Bl«ndins> hdds hiii lyre in (lie right hand. He rcfusoH 
the pardon of Marsyaa, for which the latter's pupil, the young <)lyro|ios, Im'jis, kneeling Ix-fore 
him. The iujprudent Mar»_vaa,who has venliirud to dispute with thi^ god for the prize in lhit4-- 
playing, is bound by Ihe hand to a doad trf<'. He in seiucil upon his fawn's *\.\a (tiehri*), and 
beside him is his double Hute. (Cameu on sardonyx of two layers. 42 niillim. by 3S, Cahiaet 
tie. France, No. H.) 

' <>lym|Kis, playing on the syrinx, watcd on a roi-k. his shepherd's crook placi'd on the 
(ground ; behind hira Pan, recogniiaUe by his liorus and his goat's feet, appears to listen atten- 
tively ; in the distanee. Pan's grotto above % rock. (Cornelian of the De Luynes Collection in 
the Cabinet de France, 1.% milUm. by 14.) 
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ni. — The Arts and Poetbt. 



Egypt and Assyria had built temples to their gods, and pal- 
aces and tombs for their kings. Among the Greeks of the his- 
toric period, who no longer had kings, the monumental art was 




at first used only in the service of their gods, and only in later 
ages was it employed in the decoration of cities. Coming into 

' Bas relief of KlmrMbad. from Perrot and Chipiez, Hiiloire de Vart, vol. U. fig. 41, 
Templi; on a river bank. 

NoTK. — On th« opposite pa^ie is rcpn?9cnted a sarcophagus discovered near tbe Tuscaa 
frontier, now in Hie Louvre. (Cf. Frohner, Nolice de la Sculpture antique, No. 85.) I. Between 
the two competitors. Iioth standing and plnying, one upon the lyre, the other on the double flute, 
a womnn. seated on a rock Tinder an oak, appears to listen attentively. This is (he Muse, or . 
Xyiuph, who in to jud^e in the trial, wliose event cannot be doubtful, for Apallo is already 
iTowneil with laurel, and a Victory is tlpnir towards him. Athene, standing at the left, and 
llie River Marsya?, reclining on the ground at the ri^^lit, also a young man Bcatcd beside the 
Victory, witness the contest. TI. SEarsyas, defeated, is fastened to a pine-tree by a Phrygian 
iilave, while another person, kneeling, sharpens a knife on a stone. The attitude of this figure 
an<l (hat of Marsyas were doubtless suggested by celebrated statues of which there are many 
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Hellasj the architectural science of the East 
was modified and ennobled. With technical- 
ities that were the same, the general design 
was very different, because religious beliefs 
and social conditions did not resemble each 
other. Nothing suggests less the religious 
edifices of Egypt or Assyria than the Greek 
temple, — the realization in stone of a simple 
idea; namely, the dwelling-place of the god 
raised above the abodes of men, but of 
a god always visible through the opening 
in the cella, who from out his sanctuary 
beholds his people, and communicates with 
his worshippers through the sacrifices they 
offer to his divinity. At the present time 
tlie words " Doric " and " Ionic " are employed 
to designate two different orders of archi- 
tecture, — one severe, the other more ele- 
gant, although still severe, — which were 
formed in Asiatic Greece,' their canon or 
fundamental rules being determined by the 
Greeks, and always since followed, with 
certain allowable variations. As early as 
the seventh century u. c. the Samians 
erected in honor of Here the largest tem- 
ple Ilerodotos had ever seen, Tlie sanc- 
tuary of the Ephesian Artemis was after 
this the most extensive. It was erected at 
the expense of all the Greek cities ia Asia, and was esteemed one 

' Allicnc liail hnt two Innic temples, — the Erechtheion, and the temple of tlie WioglRBa 
Viftorv, butli vtTj- siuull, but of wonJurful beauty. U|ion llic tntire aubjuvt of Uri'ek art. lli6 
renilLT ia rufurtvd to tlit: work of i'urrot and C'hipiez, thu Ilaloire Wart dam raiili-juUi, wbere 
all tbesu i]in.'Slions are tn-atiil wUli signal ability. 

^ Wv cnll "order" (ipyaaia or mratrMu^. mli'n) the wbole sebeme of rules and proportiont 
npiilied to tbo various anhilectural lucnibera which constitute the Greek ti-mple. As the iliffer- 
eiit Dnlers an: e^jieeially rbaracterizeil by tliu t-olonnaile, ibe same wunl (icJTfint. onto) hni 
lici'ii nlsi> einpliiyed to dcsisnnte the I'olonnndc. Properly s|K>akiDg, tlu-re are two onleriS — tbo 
IXiric an 1 the Tunic ; the Corintbinn is n(it a ilistinet onlcr, its proportion!i U-inj equally appli- 
eable to Doric or Ionic tcmploii. Tlie most pcrfcet Doric onlir is that of tbo Parthenon, hcr« 
represented ; if we compare it with that of the tomples of PiCiitiini ami of Corinth, repre-ented 
«bo\-fl (pp. I4bnnd Tl), weshallatonc-c obsen-c llic gratt progress made by areliituts between 
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of the seven wonders of the world. Two 
hundred and twenty years were occu- 
pied in its building.' 

Three other temples on the Asiatic coast 
united grandeur and majesty to the grace 
of the Ionic art, — that of Magnesia, on 
the Maiandros, the temple of Artemis 
Leukophryne, of which many fragments 
are in the Louvre ; at Priene, that of 
Athene, of more recent date ; and in the 
territory of Miletos that of the Didymaian 
Apollo, the rival of the Artemision of 
Ephosos in its rich ornamentation, its 
columns sixty-five feet in height, and 
its facade one Iiundred and sixty-four 
feet long. This oracle was consulted by 
all the Asiatic Greeks, and later by 
the Romans ; it was of this Apollo 
that Diocletian inquired to know whether 
the Christians should or should not be 
tolerated. 

The Greeks, who loved to place a grace- 
ful myth at the beginning of all things, 
related that a 3'oung Corinthian girl, bid- 
ding adieu to her lover, who was about to 
depart on a long journey, noticed the 
~1 shadow of his head thrown clearly upon 
IONIC oRriERi ^^^ ^^^^ ^y ^^^ light of a lamp, and to 

preserve this precious image, drew with a 
pencil the outlines of it; and so the art of drawing began. Aristotle, 
who has no love for stories of this kind, comes nearer the truth 




tlit^ sevenlli and llio liftli :^L-nturics ikc. The proporlionn of the columns and the architrave arc 
more graceful ; the cohiinn sytcWs almost insensibly (iWnait), and the curve of the spine of the 
i^apilal is less marked .init more elegant. Set. C. Ohiiiiuz, Histoire critique del origines el de la 
foriiialion de» ordren ffrect, pp. 187 (C seq. 

' Its length was 42S Roman feet (413 English), its width 220 (214 English). It had in 
all a hundred anil twenty-eight cohimns of tlie Ionic order. GO Roman feet, or 53^ English, in 
height. Clar.ir describes this temple in liis notes on the Voifage dans le Levant of the Comte 
lie Forhin. p. 114. 

' The Ionic is no less ancient than the Dorii; order. We here reprei<ent a i-olnmn from 
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in saying that the first painter was Eucbeir, a relative of that 
Daidalos who, for the raythographera, represented the genius of 
invention in the arts. Dai- 
dalos was acquainted with 
Egypt, for his Kretan laby- 
rinth was said to be a 
copy of the Egyptian laby- 
rinth. The truth is, that 
on the banks of the Nile 
temples and tombs were 
covered with paintings. It 
is not, therefore, strange 
that the first Greek paint- 
era should have appeared 
in Ionia. It is said that a 

battle-scene painted in colors by Boularchos was bought by king 
Kandaules at a high price. But we have seen that the employ- 
ment of colors in mural painting in European 
Greece was anterior to the war of Troy,* 

It was to be expected that sculpture would 
attain perfection in the only country in the world 
which ever had institutions designed to develop 
and strengthen the body, — where, the better to 
direct his blows, the better to find the necessary 
poses, attitudes, and gestures, the athlete, the 
runner, the pugilist, exercised naked in the gymnasium and fought 
naked in the lists. But two things long denied it full scope, — im- 
perfections in technical processes, and the superstitious respect of the 





the Kreclillicion of Athens — oniMif tho riL-he9tati<linoi>t<-le^ntslructures of tho ancient irorM. 
It ilifFcni from tliH Doric in rt'Stiiig upon n base, in hcini; inort; sk-nih-r, and in havin;; niont 
niiincrou» and deeper tlutinj^x, irhich do not enrt in rharp ttlj^s. A1h> the capit.il, dimply orna- 
nii'ntal. is eharacterinrd by spiral volutfH, and the (-nlahlature \* more or less decorated wilh 
mould in;^. 

> loniu capital of the tunipli' of A|io11o Epikourios at Bassai, near ['higah-ia. From tht- 
Diiiitiiinaire de» anlii/iiili's •irmiuKU el nimainex, fij. 1,758, at the word Ciiliiinn/i. The temple 
of Ba^Kai WAS liuilt hy IklJnw. the nruhitt-et of tlie I'artlicnun. It will lie olisiTvcd that 
the sjiimU of the vnliite are connected difTerently in the two instaucea represented. See 
C- ('hipiez, op, cil., pp. 270 et Mif. 

' I'asi' 155, and note 2. 

' Temple of Here at Saino^. Legend, CAMmN. The jpuhWiis is sUndiDgiinderalempk: 
with four columns. (Kever^o of a ctun of the Euij)n-sa EtruKiila.) 
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people for the shapeless objects of their, adoration. Long there was 
notliing to represent the gods but a rough-hewn tree-trunk, a rude 
stone, and later, plates of iron or bronze riveted together, produ- 
cing only ungraceful images.' In the seventh century, Theodores of 
Samos, who engraved the famous emerald thrown by Polykrates into 
the sea, was the first to invent the art of casting in bronze. A little 
later, Giaukos of Chios invented the art of soldering metals. Finally, 




BRONZE COIN- 



BRONZE COIH.* 



about the middle of the sixth century, two Kretan artists, Dipoinos 
and Skyllis, established at Sikyon, brought into general practice the 
use of marble for statuary. A very modest and yet important inven- 
tion insured to the temples a longer duration : an architect of Naxos 
had the ingenuity to protect the joints of the roofing by marble 
tiles, — thus preventing the injury done by rains. This service was 
esteemed so important that a statue was decreed to the inventor. 

Art was now provided with all its means of action; it needed 
only to enfranchise itself from theocratic control, to be free in its 

* " Before tliu Trojan war, " saye Pausanias, — ami he might have added, " long after," 
— "thoy dill not know how to make brass statuta all in one piece" (viii. 14). 

* Artemis Leukoplirynp, at Magnesia. The iiodilf!'? If standing, nilh Htnined hands and 
the altrilmtes of Artemis of Ephenoa ; two Vlctoripsi, flying rear, rmwn her : at her feet are 
seated the rivers Maiandros and Letliakos. Legend : MArNHTON- (Reverse of a bronze 
coin with the effigy of Luriua Verus.) 

' Temple of Artemis at Epheaos. legend : e*€CmN. The statue of the goddess is 
fltandini; under a temple of six rolumns. The akroteria and the ornaments on tlie edge of 
the roof are plainly visible, as well as some of the figun's of the pediment and the ornaments 
and figures at the liase and eapita! of tlie tolmnns, (Bcverse of a bronze coin of the Emperor 
Hadrian.) Sir. Wood has liiscovered and brought Imme to the British Aliiseiiiii many impor- 
tant fragments from thi- sculptures of this temple. See the statue of Arti-mis later. 

* Temple of the Diilymaian Apollo at .Miletos. Under a tetrastyle portico, Apollo, his 
beail crowned with rays, stands upon a pedestal. He holds a little stag in his rl^Iit hand, and 
his how in the left ; at his feet is a lighted altar : on ea<-h Fide of the temple are two standing 
figures armed with lances. I-egend : EUl APX r€KOYNi|;oY] MIAHCIHN NEOKOPON. (Coin 
minted bv autliority of the arclion Sekoundos, witli the ejligies of the Emperors Balbinus, I'upie- 
nns, atd Gordian the I'ioua.) 
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conceptions. Piety forbade to change, even for the purpose of 
making them more beautiful, the images of the gods, which had 
still their stiff and graceless outlines. But laic art, reproducing for 
cities the forms of those who had been victorious in the national 
games, reacted- upon religious art, and it became by degrees less 



w^/^/^^^^w<^»^A^^^^^^^^^^^»»^^/^^^^^/<»<w^^ 





EGYPTIAN PAINTER COLORING A STATUE.* 

severe. While still retaining for certain ceremonies the shapeless 
representations of the old divinities, the devout were not unwilling 
that grace and beauty should be given to the heroes of human 
birth, and even to the gods. Then schools were formed, — that of 
Naxos, among others, very flourishing from the seventh to the 
fourth century before Christ, — and true artists were produced. 
Bathykles, of Magnesia on the Maiandros, made for the temple of 
Amyklai, near Sparta, a work of considerable magnitude, where 
the old, shapeless image of Apollo was surrounded by statues of 
the Seasons and of the Graces; and the throne upon which the 

1 From Perrot and Chipiez, Ilistoire de Vart, vol. i. fi^. 54. p. Si}. 
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ancient figure stood was decorated with bas-reliefs representing the 
history of gods and heroes.* Before Pheidias, Athens had also a 
school of sculptors, whom Qnintiliau likens to the primitive Etrus- 
cans.* At Sikyon, Kanachos made an Aphrodite of gold and ivory, 
and an Apollo, of which the British Museum and the Louvre pos- 
sess each a copy in bronze. Cicero reproaches this master with not 
being sufficiently enfranchised from the archaic stiffuess and immo- 
bility.^ His Apollo had, however, more suppleness in the limbs 
and more expression in the face than 
has the Apollo of Tenea. But at Argos, 
at Aigina, life at last came to animate 
the marble and the bronze. 

Ageladas of Argos, born about 540 
B. c. (?), made many statues of con- 
querors in the Olympic Games, also a 
Herakles '.WeftVoKos, or the Tutelary, 
and a Zeus, for the Messenians at Nau- 
pakte. He was an eminent artist, for 
he was the master of Pheidias, Myron, 
and Polykletos ; he therefore opens the 
epoch of the great sculpture. His con- 
temporary, Onatas of Aigina, was fa- 
mous for his bronze statues and tro- 
phies of Olympic victors, and even for a 
painting on the wall of the temple in Plataia consecrated to Athene 
Areia (the Warlike), where the Plataians, through hatred for Thebes, 
had caused to be represented the expeditions of the Argive chiefs 
against that city. The famous marbles of Aigina have been some- 
times attributed to Onatas. About 548 the practice was estab- 
lished of placing in the Altis of Olympia the statues of those who 
had gained prizes in the national games, and this became an im- 
mense encouragement to the sculptor. As at these games there 
were also chariot-races, it became common to represent horses, 

* See above, VoL I. p. 471. 
'' xii. 10, 2. 




VICTOBIOL'S 



* Marblu diat'overed at Athens ; from the Monumenla rjreea p-ubU^s par FAmociation poar 
rtneouragement ilex elwlef yrecqufi', IM77 ((>, Riijet). By tlie ears deformed by blows, 
swollen anil Hatlened against the bead, wl' recognize lliu best! of a pugilisl. 
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and the frieze of the Parthenon shows to what a degree this was 
successful.* 

About the middle of the sixth century art had emancipated 
itself from the necessity of reproducing invariable forma j instead 
of servile imitation, there was an 
aspiration towards the ideal, and 
the gift of liberty became for the 
artist the gift of genius, having, 
as he did, the tnost beautiful race 
in the world before his eyes. '' The 
Ionian figure," says Djon Chrysos- 
tom, " unites all the characteris- 
tics of beauty," and Hippokrates 
declares that the Ionian blood was 
the purest in Greece.^ One fact 
shows what an influence the vicin- 
ity of the Asiatic cities had on 
the development of the arts in 
European Hellas, namely, — that 
there are artists only on the east- 
ern coast ; northwestern Greece pro- 
duced not one. 

The Greek religion had replaced 
the gods of the East — abstract and 
symbolical, like Brahma and Or- 
miizd, or else coarse and material, 
like Apis — by beings moral and 
personal. This change laid open 
an immense field for poetry. Quite stfla* 

naturally the epic was its first 
outgrowth, but an epic where the supernatural nowhere crushes 




* It IS proper b> uy that miicli uncertainty attoods theso dates, though many efforts have 
bei'ii iiiaili- to make clear tlie chninolij<^}-. 

* Thu I'yi'tutii u( education, in wliii'h gymnastii-s held m> largii a placi-, tended to duvelop 
the physical system. St'i; Vol. 1. ]ip. 4<:7— IGH, what Xi'iiojihon siiys of tlic $iKU-tan!>. Con- 
i-(-rnin<> thi: ptibliu hygiene of tliu aneients, tu admirably eoniM.-iv<.-d and so well worthy of tlie 
imitation it hais never had in modern times, Littrd says, in bis Ilipfioeralt, iv. G(J3 : " It waa 
l>erfectly wull andersUxxl just what was necessary to form a soldier or to train aa athlete, and 
in paniciilar a wn'Btler, a runner, a leapcr, a pusiiist. ' 

* Slula in gntv Itoiotian marble, discovered nc:ir the ruins nf Orchomenos ; from a cait 
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the human. This poetry is native to Ionia. Smyrna and 

Chios are the two cities which claim with most probability the 
honor of Homer's birthplace. After him who 
sung of Achilleus appeared a crowd of poets. 
The names of twenty or thirty have survived, 
but almost nothing of their works. They are 
called the Cyclic poets because their produc- 
tions, taken collectively, formed a complete 
history of the traditions of the heroic age. 
Tliey celebrated the e.xploits of the ancient 
heroes, or those incidents of the Trojan war 
on which Homer had not touched, and gath- 
ered up, as says Aiscliylos, the fragments from 
the greater poet's table. 

The epic poets had celebrated the heroic 
and religious past of Greece. Their singing 
ended when the Greek mind, in part set free 
from the bonds of the old belief, began to 
question itself, and to be less concerned with 
the gods, and more with humanity, — less 
with bygone days which the imagination had 
embellished with its fictions, more with the 
present life, which pas.sion was now filling 
with its loves and hates. To the epic Muse 
succeeded the lyric and elegiac Muse, the lat- 
ter beginning to sing in the same land where 
AFOLLo OF TENEA.1 Homer had appeared, and continuing it for 
three centuries, from the' eighth to the fifth, 

with a splendor that is still manifest in the slender fragments of 

this verse that remain to us. 

in the Museum of the Trocaddro (Kbrtc, Die aniitfn Scu/plurfn aia BoeolUn, in the iHllheil. 
d. d. archaulog. InMil. in Allien, vol. iii., 1878, p. 315, No. 8). The (lead man, tlatl in tlie 
bimation, tlie right shoulder bare, leaning upon a knotty atiek, nliich be bolda in the left 
bard, offers a grasshopper to bis Imnting-doj. The scene is pleasing, aud the work carefully 
iinii'bed, to its siuallcat details. An inscription engraved on tlie lower part of the stell.i ti-lls 
UB tlie sculptor's name, — Alxcnor of Naxos. 'W^ijrap inoiigtrnr o tta^ior oXX" iaihtiT\6t\: 
" I am the work of Alxenor of Naxos ; look at mc < " We have already said that tlie seliool 
of Naxos was one ot the most ancient in Greece, and have represented (Vol. I. p. 330) a very 
remarkable statue oF Arleinis, due to an artist of the same school, but of greater antiquity 
Umb the stela of Alxenor. 

> Marble slatue discovered on the site of Tenca in the Koriuthia; now in the Mosetun ot 
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The list of these precursors of Pindar is long, but we have 
only a very small remnant of their works. Terpandros, a native 
of Lesbos, the country whither, 
it is said, the head and the lyre 
of Orpheus were borne by the 
waves, and where the nightin- 
gales sing sweetest, added three 
strings to the lyre, which hith- 
erto had had but four. He was 
victorious in the first contests 
in singing established at Sparta, 
about 676 b. c, for the festi- 
val of the Karneian Apollo, and 
seems to have been the founder 
of Greek music, reducing to rule 
the different modes of singing, 
and forming a connected system. 
Three or four fragments of his 
poems remain, which are devo- 
tional hymns.' 

Arioii of Methymna was an- 
other famous singer. He is re- 
puted to be the inventor of the 
dithyramb, or poem in honor of 
Dionysos, and he accompanied his 
singing with the kithara. Ter- 
pandros had captivated the Spar- 
tans; Arion did even more than 
this, — he charmed the monsters 
of the deep. At least Herodotos 
gravely relates that when Arion 
was cast into the sea by his 
treacherous sailors, a dolpliin, allured by the sweetness of his sing- 

Munii'li 1 from a cant. The statue was [oiind under a tomb, and Ilie name of Apollo ha.i be«n 
JiiMly dUpuleil. It marks a sensible progress since tlio Apollo o£ Then; the anatomy is 
truer, llie proportions are more rorrcL-l, the forms more slender, but the attitude ia the s^me. 
and the stiff, motionless figure hnn no life. 

' Berjk. Pueiar Igriei Grurei, p. ft37. 

* Dronxe statue dipcovereil at Piomhino, in Tuwany, and now in the IxtuTre. The eye* 
were of silver, tbe lips i^ rod copper, tad on the left foot is the iuscriptioo : 'ASta/aa itKarap, 
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ing, saved his life. To hira is attributed, but probably without good 
reason, a fragment of a hymn to Poseidon, in which he thanks the 
god and his leaping monsters. "It was 
you who took me upon your sloping back, 
and bore me to the land of Pelops on a 
road which no path furrows. Perfidious 
men had thrown me from the vessel's deck 
into the surging waves."' The ancients 
believed in the power of music over ani- 
mals and men : the fable of Arion was cur- 
rent among them in proof of its efficacy ; 
and sailors could not doubt it when, 
rounding the Peloponne-sos, tbcy saw on 
Cape Tainaron the bronze figuie of a man 
upon a dolphin's back.^ 

In poetic Lesbcswere born alsoAlkaios, 
" of the golden plectrum," as Horace says, 
who often imitated him, and Sappho, both 
renowned in Mitylene and throughout 
Greece. Unlike the Eoman singer, Alka- 
ios was a soldier, althougli he too had his 
momenta of weakness ; as once, when still 
a youth, he left his weapons behind him 
on the field of Sigeion (612). "Men," 
he said, " are the State's best rampart ; " 
and be thus describes a soldier's dwelling : 
"Everywhere is the glittering brass; from 
the walls hang the long plumed helmets, 
the woven linen cuirasses, the shining greaves, with many shields and 
war-tunics."* But "in the midst of arms, or when he had moored 




" Dedicatcil to Athene, from thfi product of the tithe " In tliis nmnrkabk bronze is recognized 
a very ancient copy of the Didymaian Apollo, — a celebrated work of the Sikyonian sculptor 
Kanachos. The Apiillo is represented stamiing, holding in Uie left hand a bow, and in the 
right a stai; he Is similarly representeil in ihe I'oin on p. 196. 

' Rergk, Poetae lyrici Graeci, p. SCG. 

' ThLi statue was there in the time of Ilerodotos (i. 24). 
• ■ Bronze ilipcnvercd at Naxos; from the Archflnlntj. Zettung, 1879, pi. Tii. It is interest- 
ing to compare it with the similar statnes represented earlier in this work, and notably the 
Apollo of I'looR (Vol. I. p. 133). The zn<\ holds in hiri right hand an aryballos. 

' Rorgk. I'nfhie I'/rici Grafci, iii. 573. 
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liis vessel to the bank, he sang o£ Bacchus and the Muses, and 

of Venus with the boy who follows her."^ 

Of Sappho, some years younger than Alkaios, and beloved by 

him, what shall we say ? Was she a virtuous maiden and then 
an honored wife, or was she the courtesan that 
the comic poets of a later age represent her? 
Questions like these we may ask, but cannot answer. 
It is at least certain that, by the verdict of all 
antiquity, Sappho was a great poet ; none of her 

works remain to us, however, except a few, for the most part 

inconsiderable fragments. 

Alkman was a Lydian by birth, but lived at Sparta, where his 

verses emancipated him from slavery, and gave him the honors of 

citizenship. While rejoicing in this prosperity he still remembers 

his native land, — 

" Sardis, veuerated home of my fathers, had I been suffered to remain iu 
thee, I should have become a priest of Kybele, and, clad ni garments of woven 
gold, should strike the sacred drums. But my name is Alkman, and I am a 
citizen of Sparta ; I know the Greek Muses, and they hare made me greater 
than Dasakles and Gyges." 

Stesichoros of Himera, the contemporary of Alkaios and Sappho, 
deserves more attention. By the introduction into his lyric poems 
of the epode, in which he sang the praise of 
the heroes, protectors of cities, he prepared 
the way for an innovation of great importance, 
namely, the recitation of a legend by one of 
the chorus, — action, in a word ; the drama 
added to the singing. This was tragedy in the 
germ. Quintilian says of him that, " a singer 
of great wars and of illustrious chiefs, he with the lyre supported 
the burden of the epic; and if he had been less diffuse, no poet 

• Horace, Oilei, I. xxxii. 6-10. 

» Coin of di-ctrum, in the Hritisli Museum: from th-^ A rchdolog. Zrilung, 1879, p. 27. .\ 
ata^ fci-Jin^.ani] in the lii-lil thu Ionian iniKTiption, 4uiraSt nfuv^im. Friinkfl nviP^nizeA in thi- 
wunl 't'aii'u an epitliet of .\rti:nii», like the more common epitliet fwr^o^mi; and thus Iranslstca 
tht It'^end : " I nm the mark, the coin of Artemis." The coin evidently then must have bci'ii 
stritck in a lem])le of the [lodiless. Cf. a coin minted in the temple of the Didvmaian Apollo, 
with the li-g'-'nd it OiSiiiuv Up^, and on the obverse the lieail of Apollo, erowncd with laurel 
(Milllngen, Sylloff" iif Ancient UneiUled Coiiin, p. 80, pi ii. 47). 

* Reverse of a sextans of Brumlunium. Arinn, or. it may be, Taru, holding his lyre and 
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would have come nearer Homer." ' We have too little left of his 
poetry to give the opportunity for verifying either this praise or 
this censure, and we must accept the opinion of antiquity. Horace, 
often sharp in his criticisms, calls Stesichoros "the disciple of 




The new Muse was very near the epic when, with the lyric 
poets, she sang of heroes ; she was the elegiac when she expressed 
more personal sentiments. Kallinos of Ephesos, who invented 
elegiac verse, used it, as did Tyrtaios, for martial songs; after 
him Mimnermos, of Smyrna or of Kolophon, employed it for the 
expression of grief or of pleasure. A contemporary of Kallinos 
and Tyrtaios, Arcliilochos of Paros, invented the iambic about 
680 B.C., and employed it in his bitter satires. Notwithstanding 



a little Victory, is Iwrnc on a ilolphli 
uro tlic special mark uf tlic sextans 
bead of PoM-idon. 

» Qi.iiitilian Insf. or., x. I. 

» Horafi', n.l^f. IV. ix. 8. 

' Pamtin- «,ri a Ifoi 
propre, |)l. xi\. Orjili 



s ba«k. IjCjend ; BRVN. Below, the two balls wliick 
] coins of Italy and Sitily. On the obverse there is a 



nd all a 



II vase, from A. Diimont and Chaplai 
atpd. plays on the lyiv; around him 



I'luthi'd in rich barbaric garments. 



, Le* Ce'ramiipies rfe la Griet 
re three of Ilia companions. 
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his vindictive speech and his vices, and even his disgrace on the 

battle-field, where he shamelessly abandoned his shield, the Greeks, 

intoxicated as they were with 

poetry, and worshippers of 

intellect, were won by his 

admirable verses to place him 

at the side of their favorite 

poet.' Hipponax, an Ephe- 

sian, with hke poetic fervor, 

made a similar use of his 

poetry in the service of his 

revenge. 

The sixth century ended 
with a group of poets called 
Gnomics, or utterers of sen- 
tences, prologues, and apo- 
logues, among whom were 
Phoklydes of Miletos, Solon 
of Athens, Tlieognis, the 
aristocratic poet of Megara, 
and jEsop (Aisopos), who 
was born on the Thracian bappho.* 

coast, but spent his life at 

Samo5. These poets mark the new tendency of the Greek mind 
towards philosophic observation and abstraction. Tliere is scarcely 
a trace of poetry in the very moral sentences of Phoklydes. One 




> Maximiapoeta aut eerie lummo prormui (Val Kfax., VI. iii. 1). Thin opinion appears 
sin-jiilar ahvr reading tho scveru langtiaifi: of I'inlar in respeirt to liim {Pgihii-a, ii. 100). 
Tilt: Kni])«rur .luUan proliibitei) tlie reading of kia works. In llio veraeB irliii.'h an- so 
iiiiu'li to liis dlKcD'dit lie savii tliat a Thracian now is proud to tie the posM^fsor of Ills 
shield, wliieh lie tlirew down bvbind a huAt, pn-ftrring greatly to lire without it rattier than 
to die in its defence. [lie fell in battle, however, by ihe hand of a Nnxian, nn<l the Ih-lphic 
orni'lu pronounced a ciirHe upon the man who had killed him, because lie bad slain "the Ker- 
vantofliieMusi-s."— Ki>.] 

^ Double hernics in the Mu.tcum of Madriil; from the ArchHoloi/. Zf'ilun^. 1H71, pi. 2, 
(Ct. 1m;2. pp. "3 el se>i.; K. Bottieher, E. ElUhner, Die atiliten liiUhrerle in Mii'lritK 1862, 
\i. 100, N'o. 1-IS.) Tbo fi^iiR' on the left is generally reganled as Sappho, whow heail i« ri'pro- 
ilui-ed on many eoins of Mylilene, — among olliem upon the one pliotographeil with llie her- 
mus 1 the figure al the right is considered by Bottieiiiir to he Ptiaon, and by (lerhard (ipioted 
liy Iliibncr, ArckOolog. Zeilung, 1HT2, p. HI) to be Korinna. But tlie head is eertainly that of 
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step farther in this road, and written prose, free from all restraints 
of rhythm, will be reached ; after the language of the gods the 
speech of men. 

We must mention also Anakreon of Teos, a lyric poet of 
high repute, who is praised by ancient writers as "the honey- 




tongued," "the swan of Teos," ** the glory of Ionia;" Simonides of 
Keos, the rival of Pindar and the friend of the Peisistratid Hip- 
parchos, who makes his usurpation excusable by his love for 



' Athcninn vase from A. I>iin)ont an J Chaplain, L(s Ccnimique* <le la Grice proprt, pi. ti. 
Sapphr>, ini)ic!ited hy livr name in Ihc genitive (SAPnux), is seated. She ho\da in her handn a 
manuwript folio, of whit-h tlic K-ttera are lepible and present almont complete senpe: Qtoi, 
^play tviar "/i^oMo' oXX[o(]i'? On the margin at the riglit is ?ff»i; on the left, Coniparetti pro- 
poM's the coiijeHnral reailinj, wrtpit <x*i- whieh he eompares with the Homeric locution into 
nrfporvrn, and wllh the word ifiplav, which has the iinme nicnninn;. "At the Hghl, in front tif 
Sapphn, two yoiiii<: <;irlx in the himn/hn stand lisleninir with refipectfnl attention. One of 
them hohls a Ij-re ; llie otlier rests her hand on her companion's slionlder. A third young irirl, 
standing behind Sappho, . . ." extends a wreath over tlie head of the poetess. (ColUgnon, 
Calalngue <U» vaivs pfhils tlu must'e de la Sociele archt'idogiquf iVAlhenen, No. 617. Cf. D. Com- 
pnrelli, l^nffh nellc anlirhp rappresenintize rascotnri. In the Musfo ilaliano di Aitlichilil elamiea, 
vol. ii., 188fi, pp. •ll-KO, with four plates.) 
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BTESICROROB.' 



letters; Bakchylides, his nephew, a pure and graceful poet, whom. 
Horace has sometmies imitated,* and wliose verses might find favor 
with some of the pessimists of our 
time, — as, for example, these: "Tliere 
is but one road wliich leads to happi- 
ness, namely, that we do not let our 
souls sink exhausted under excess of 
suffering, nor he beaten down by the 
woes which besiege our lives." These 
poets are not wholly dead, although but a few fragments of tlieir 
works have been saved ; but while they are interesting to the his- 
tory of literature, they afford 
nothing to political history, 
wherefore we salute them and 
pass on.* 

Thus all the poetical sap 
of the period rises in flower 
and leaf on tlie coasts of 
Asia and in the islands. The 

colonies of Sicily can show only Stosichoros and Epicharmos, the 
inventor of comedy, wlio, though born at Kos, spent most of his 
life at Syracuse. Upon this roll of honor we may further inscribe 
Hesiod, who, ancient authors tell us, was a native of Kyme in 
Aiolis, whence his father emigrated to Boiotian Askra. But what 
is this Boiotian poet in comparison with the divine bard for 
whom Chios and Smyrna dispute ? The Asiatic colonies had thus 
received all the gifts of the Muses, — the epic, the elegiac, and 




TETRADRACUM 



' Notably in the finoode ([., XV.): Pastor cum tnhertl per frelanavibtis. 

* Xakfd figure ol Sappho, tho left leg wrappeil id tite peplns; she I9 st^ated on a rock, her 
lyni ]>laci'd on llie ground bvsidc lior. (Cameo, not hitherto ilescrllied. of the Collection <le 
Luyiii's, in ihu Cabinet de France. Sardonyx 25 millim. by 18.) 

< A i>tani1ing figure, Icania;; on a »latl and lioldin<; a roU. T.egeml : eEPMrrON IME- 
PAmN- Uirvvrse of a bronze (.-oin of Thcrmai-ilimura. On the obverse U a head of Here, 
ri^lit profile. 

* We shall ngaln refer to some tA these in Chapter XXII., " Tlie Age of Perikles in 

* The nymph ITiraera, standing, draped in a loni^ peplos, and Kocrifieint; on a lighted 
nllar. Itehind tho nymph, a fountain, of wliii'li the orifice in formed by a lion'ii mouth; a 
naked SlIenoA, ap[>roacliing, receives tlie jet of water on his hrcast. Id the field a (rrun of 
b;irlcy. Kevcrsc, a ficuro in a biga, crowned by a Victory which if fiyiog above the horaea. Id 
retrograde legi'iid : IMEPAION. 
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tbe satiric verse, the fable, and music, that inseparable companion 
of poetry, -which she disciplines and reduces to rhythm and meas- 
ure. But they still lacked the drama, one of the glories reserved 
for Athens, — a form of poetry whose elements were prepared in 
the worship of heroes, the religion 
of the dead, and a belief iu the 
virtue of expiation. 

While the colonies shone with 
the lustre cast upon them by those 
of whose works for us are only 
splendid fragments, the mother- 
country had but three poets, — Tyr- 
taios, Solon, and Theognis;^ four, 
if we assign Pindar to this period, 
to which he belongs by the nature 
of his genius, but who as a matter 
of age is contemporary with an- 
otlier school, that of the great tragic 
poets of Athens. Time, so harm- 
ful to all his rivals, has been more 
favorable to him, and we have 
enough of his works to enable us 
to fix his place in Greek letters. 
His odes gave him in his lifetime 
both fame and fortune, and the 
unusual honor of a seat in the temple of Apollo.' After his 
death his popularity continued, and it has lasted to our time ; 
we do not always comprehend him, but we respect tbe opinion 
of the ancients concerning him.* He was a fortunate man, loving 




ARCHILOCUOS C 



' ForTyi-tatos.8ceVol. I. pp. 487-188; for Solon, /Wrf., p. 581 ; aod for TheognU, pp. 86-87. 

' Marble bust (rom Vistonti, Iconogrnfia greca, pi. ii. No. 6. No inscriptioa inilicatei 
Arrhllochon, but thu hurmen is double, and on ihe other side is the bead of Hotubt. Now tlie 
ancients so oft'.'n roiipled tlic two that Visconti feels himself autliorized to designate the second 
figure na ibat of Archilochos. 

• " Not far from this altar," says Paiisanias (x. 24), " is the iron chair of IHndar, on 
which it is snid he used lo sit and sing hymns to Apollo whenever he came to Delphi." And 
Pindar himself confirms this in one of his Odes: "I supplicate thee, divinity, wilh the 
golilen cronn, uttercr of wonderful predictions, receive me within thy diviaa wulla, — me, 
famous pricpt of the Musics t" 

* They placed Iiim on a level wilh Itomcr (Cic., De oral^ I). 
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his age, his religion, the assembly of old men who rule peacefully 
in the State, and even those whom Athena called tyrants, and 
whom he refers to as "the rulers of cities." His sympathies are 
with the gods, and he accepts all legends concerning them except 




those which do them discredit; and he also honors the kings, whose 
power seems to him useful in restraining the crowd. He is a 
believer in religion and a partisan of monarchical and aristocratic 
power. " To shake a city," he says, with truth, " is easy, even 
fur the viler sort; but to restore it to its place is difficult indeed."* 
He admires Sparta, and he speaks the Doric dialect. We should 

1 Marblo in llie Vilb Albani, from Viaconti, lean, grtea, pi. uL 
• Pglh^ iv. ad/n. 
roL. II. — 14 
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note this double character of Pindar, which makes him more ancient 
than the age in which he lived ; for if it was, as is believed, the 



period from 522 to 442, he must have seen poetry begin to separate 
herself from the old mythology, and free governments replace the 
rule of the Eupatrids. 

As a result of relations growing daily more frequent 
with Egypt, the use of papyrus becomes more com- 
mon ; writing finds it a convenient material, and works 
in prose, more difficult to remember than those in 
A:8oro9.« poetry which can be sung, will soon be numerous. 
Also from the colonies come the first prose-writers. Pherekydea of 
Syros^ writes, about the year 550 b. c, a Theogony, of which frag- 

1 Cup, aignert by tl>e painter Douris, discovered at Ciere, and now in the MuKUin ot 
Berlin (A. Furtwiinglcr, Brschreibunij der Vasetxsammtung, etc., No. 2,285); from the Archii- 
olog. Zeilung, 1873, pi. I. and p. 1 (A. Micliaeliii). At the rijiht sit?, cross-leered, the paida- 
go''os, who has just brouglit in his pupil. Tlic bni' stands before tlie teacher of poetry and 
recites liis lesson. I'he master, in a chidr, holds in his hand a roll which he is unfolding, upon 
which we read this line, — 

Moitru fioi a(;i)i^S ^Kaiiaripov lEppaf [=ib|ipaov] Spxa/iai aiiriiiv. 
Above these tliree figun^s arc hung on the wall a cup, a lyre, and tile leather case of 
flutes. To the lia" is attached the small box lontaining mouthpieces of different kinds for 
the flute (yXaijToKo/idov). Fartlier on the pupil is receiving a lesson in music; master and 
pupil are both sealed on seats without backs. The master, with head erect, looks at the 
pupil who, bent over his lyre, seems alisorhcd In his |)laying. Above are hanging a basket, % 
lyre, and a cup. In the field, the inscription : 'l>r[jr]o<Mfint ita\6t. 

" Bearded head, riglit profile. (Engraved stone, ehrjsoprase, ot the Cabinet de Franet, 
8 millim. by 6. Catalogue, etc.. No. 2,011.) 

» There arc two islands of nearly the same name, — Syros (Syra), one of the Cycladei, 
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ments remain. Kadmos of Miletos compiles a history of his native 
land ; Hekataios. also of Miletos (510-490), Hellanikoa of Mytilene, 




and Pherekydes of Leros, all precede Heiodotos, who, born about 
484, was to write, or rather to recite, the triumph of Greece over 
Asia in the Median wars. 



IV. — PniLOSOPHT. 



This mental activity, which impelled the Asiatic Greeks into all 
the paths of art and of tliought, inevitably led them to explore the 
great problems of Nature and of humanity, of God and the world, 
which the human mind always asks, and tries to answer by the light 
of its own reason when it is no longer content with the solutiona 
presented by the popular religion. This research, this study, we call 
philosophy, and Asia Minor was its cradle also. 

anil SkjTfos, one of tbe Sporades, where AcliUleua was hidden by 'Dietis, and where Thesena 

' Cup from Vulfi, in the Dritii^h Mii^ieiim (A Caialogue of the Grett an-l Elriinrnn Vanet 
in the Drilixh Mattam, No. 821), frum O. Jalin, Urher DarxleUang grirckitcher Dichler auj 
KawntiVi/ern, in the Abhtinillunijfn ilvr iihiMnglwMihlorischcn Clitife iler tOnit/l. iittpA>i»ehen 
GetelUchnft <lfr WiwH«l,nftf», vol. iii. (18tll). p. G99, nnd pi. iii. No. 1. Anakreon. liii head 
crowned with lptivci<, plnyx tlie lym in tlic preMnee of two j-onng men who approach hlin with 
ai-elnmations. Before nnd hchinil tlie poet are the WDrds: 'Atatptvr niXoc. .Aliio for the firrt 
of ihe two yonng men : Nv'fi^^^c jcnXdc. Cf. a vnw in llii- ^luseuiii of Berlin, A. Furtwiin- 
■;ler, Bachre'tbuag dcr Vtututaamlung in anliquarium. No. 2,3.>1. 
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Greece not having, like Egypt, a sacerdotal class, which held 
as its own, far from the profane crowd, both religion and science 
hidden in hieroglyphics, every man could freely quench his thirst 
at tlie sacred spring; and from this spring leaped forth the free 
development of the philosophic mind. In the East science was 
indissolubly united to religion ; in the West, it separated itself there- 
from. Like literature and the arts, it found that independence 
without which civilization would never have attained maturity. 




E«YI'TIAS BAti-lttLlEK 



In its first steps we find philosophy held in restraint by religion 
and by poetry ; nor could this be otherwise. But in the sixth cen- 
tury religion already was losing its influence over the few men who 
sought to look to the bottom of things. The need of represent- 
ing to one's self the Divinity under a human form, — a tendency 
to which has been given the name "anthropomorphism," — had 
again materialized the gods, but otherwise than had been done by 
naturalism. These humanized gods were surrounded with legends 
from day to day more complicated and marvellous, and also less 
pure. Their lives were filled with gross incidents and sensual 
fictions, which poets and artists rendered more dangerous by adding 
to them all the charms of art. 

1 Offerinsi to a hierosrammalos. Bas-relief of llemphis, from Perrot and Cliipiez, 

Hifloire ih I'arl. vol. i. ti%. Afh. To the liier ^.immalos, who is (icated. holding a long 
wand and a filkt, arc pre^enti'd by a scriln.'. tni'ii, wotiifn, nnd I'liitdren, who bring various 
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The crowd worshipped these licentious divinities with all the 
more devotion because their example made every form of sensuality 
legitimate. But the few who _ 

held themselves upon a higher 
level sought underneath these 
fables for the concealed truth. 
This first effort of the mind 
began in confused reflections 
upon man and Nature, with a 
proclivity, singularly audacious, 
towards creating conjectures and 
systems embracing the entire 
world. At its beginning philos- 
ophy proposed to be the uni- 
versal science. 

Some of these philosophers 
were ciilled Sages; tliese were 
occupied specially with practi- 
cal ethics. Their number, as 
well as their names, is variously 
stated. This is a legend by 
which the Greeks murk the be- 
giuning of moral observation. Thales of Miletos, Bias of Priene, 
Pittakos of Mytilene, and Solon of Athens, are the 
only names generally recognized. To them are usually 
added Chilon of Sparta, Kleobonlos of Lindos, and 
Periandros of Corinth, who was, however, a cruel 
tyrant. Some of their maxims have been preserved, 
which Plato in his Protagoras calls "The first- 
fruits of Greek wisdom," — "'Know thyself;" "Moderation in all 
tilings;"' "Misfortune follows man closely, but most miserable is 

1 From ViscoDti, lean, ijr., pi. x., a. This herroes bears no insipriptiiin ; but it in doable, 
anil VUi'imti, who rci-ognizus Bins in one o( the figures, proposes to give ihu other tbo name 
uf Tluilt'B. Itotli wiTu lonianB, one from >[il('tns, Hnfl the other from Pricnc, and we know 
Iliut the ani'k-nts tuolc pleasure in aiisoeiation^ of this kind. 

* I'itUkus of Mytiliinu. Head of I'iUakox, left pnilile; Icaend; ♦ITTAKOC. On the 
reverse of this coin is the head of Alkaios. Greek mannycripts and also many inscriptions 
pi|>ull the name •^nerally Mitylcne ; but coins have always MyllK'ne. 

* The lafiir Syar of Chilon, which, with the faSi <nauT6r. was cnjjravcd in the temple 
at Delphi, is »tiU to be read od a stone in & little unetuary of Apollo built at Oia (the IsUod 




ALKS or MILETOS.* 
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he who knows not how to bear misfortune;" "Listen much, and 
speak little ; " " Experience gives wisdom ; " " True liberty is a pure 
conscience ; " and the great precept : " Do not yourself that which 
displeases you when done by others." Bias, who esteemed the 
treasures of the mind to be the only 
tilings of real value, escaping naked 
from his native city, which had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, said : 
" I carry all things with me." The 
temple of Leto at Delos bore these 
words of Theognis: "Justice is the 
most beautiful of things." Pythagoras 
taught that the gods had given two 
great gifts to men, — truth, and benev- 
olence ; and he loved to repeat the 
two salutary maxims : " Preserve 
moderation," and "Respect thyself;" 
that is to say, honor the intellect 
that has been placed within thee by 
showing thyself worthy of the gift 
thou hast received. Kant has made, 
and very justly, this sentiment one of 
the foundations of morality. 

In the Golden Verses which are 
attributed to Pythagoras, and at least 
must belong to his school, we find 
this excellent rule for moral improve- 
ment : '■ Before sleeping, ask thyself 
thrice each night what thou hast done during the day. Say to 
thyself: Of what fault have I been guilty? What duty have I 
failed to do ? Question thyself thus as to each action. Thus 
wilt thou attain truth and happiness." And elsewhere: "Blush 
before thyself rather than before any other. Honor thy parents. 







of Santorin), in a frrotlo whence escapes a puff of war 
— doubtless similar to that at Di-lphi, which is oonr di 
des Inter, for IHGC, p. STS). 

' From ^'isponti. Icon, f/r., pi. ix. The inscriptio 
KopiirSiot. — M(X*Ti] jiay. " Study is all." Sec also note 



mingled with carbonic-acid gae, 
ir perceptible (C. It. de CAeail, 



I is S3 follows : Utpiafipat Ku^Aou 
i, next page. 
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and choose for thy friend him who shall 
virtuou3 life." 

Perhaps to them also may have been 
engraved over the entrance to the temple at 
— which is like an echo of Genesis, 
recognizing absolute existence in the 
Divinity alone. If we arrange their 
maxims in methodical order,' we find 
that these Wise Men were at that 
early date aware of all that goes to 
make up individual and social moral- 
ity. They recommend the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, temperance, and 
courage, which are the sum of indi- 
vidual morality ; to the negative 
principle that a man should not do 
to others what he would not have 
done towards himself, they join the 
positive duty of serving one's family 
and friends and country ; to the 
obligations of duty they even add 
those of charity, — thus completing 
the social ethics ; and lastly, in 
commanding reverence towards the 
gods and a public worship of them, 
they bring forward the elements of 
religion. 

These sages gave yet another 
proof of their wisdom. From Bias we have 
metaphysical, it is true, but eloquent in its 
subject of the gods, say : The gods exist." 
have taught us no more than this. 



most help thee to a 

due the inscription 
Delphi : '* Thou art," 




this maxim, not very 
conciseness : " On the 
Twenty-five centuries 



' This has been done by Gamier in his article upon Leu Sage$ dt la Griee. 

* Marble hermes of Roman work, from Visconti, Icon, i/r., pi. x, Tlii* hcrmes ma 
found in I7H(> near TiroU, in the villa of Casiius, with that uf Periandcr (p. 214), and frag- 
ments of those of ThaleB, Pittakos, and Kleoboulos. (Sec ViKonti, Mamo Pio-CUm., vol. vi. 
pi. xxii., XXT.) The inecription, in archaizing rharacters, bears the name of the sa^ : vUt 
np[i^Hut. and one of hia maxima whieh we do not include in our maxinu of morality : 01 
Kt-tiatoi HvSptttM KOfOt. " MoK men arc wicked." 
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The founder of the first school of Greek philosophy, that of 
Ionia, wa3 Tliales of Miletoa, born about the year 640 B.C., of 
a family originating in Phoenicia. This 
sagacious observer inaugurated a great 
revolution when he taught men to sub- 
stitute for empirical knowledge 
that abstract science which, 
under the facts, discovers the 
constant relations of things. 
Thus he found that the angles 
of the base of an isosceles tri- 
angle were equal, that the three angles of a triangle were equal to 
the sum of two right angles, and that equiangular triangles have 




FTTH A GOB AS.' 








SATYRS, AFFniOHTED, FLEEl.VO AT BIGHT OP THE BUN.» 



their homologous sides proportional. This last theorem permitted 
him to measure the height of the Egyptian pyramids by the 
shadow which they cast.* His reputation was so great as to cause 

' Pythatroriw, !"eat»Ml ; leKPnd: nveAroPHr. Rercriwof BContorniateRomaamodallion; 
on the obverse, radiate liend ot the Sun (.Sabillitr, Me't/nillniif conlnrnialef, xv. 1). 

* ficardpil hearl of Bias, righl jirofile ; legend ; BIAS. Ohverce ot a bronze coin of 
rrlone, the birthplace of Bias, llcveraii: the legend nPlHNEQN, with a Btanding figure 
IioUlins a sceptre. 

* Vase-pain tin 5. from the Monumenii ihW Instil, archeol., toI. ti. pi. iv. In the centre the 
radiate dit'k uf ihe sun, with the imairc of llcUoii. (he god of light. The sun shines in all its 
splendor, and the faiyrs, nho love E^ilencc and ihirkncss, flee away. It hoi been conjectured 
that the thirty-six rays siirronndinj; the disk (thirty-six broad rayp, and also thirtr-six nar- 
rower) correspond to tlie tliree hundred and sixty ilays which, according to the aneient system, 
compose tlie annnal cyi-lu of the sun {AnnnU, x. 270), 

* In his Examtn of a posthumous article by Letronne (IS54). Th. H. Martin establishes 
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it to be said that he announced the eclipse of the sun, at which 
the L}dian8 and the Medians, then at war, were so alarmed. It 
is also said that he induced the Ionian sailors to take for their 
guide at sea no longer the Great 
Bear, too remote from the pole, 
but the polar star, called at that 
time " the Phoeni«ian star," be- 
cause the Phoenician sailors were 
accustomed to direct their course 
by it. 

The mathematical discoveries 
of Thales are, it is true, very 
modest, but they opened a new 
road. The Greek mind entered 
upon this road, and by degrees, 
separating geometry from the 
metaphysics which at first en- 
wrapped it, strove to substitute 
for tlie mere observation of phe- 
nomena that search after the laws 
producing them which was des- 
tined in the end to set men free 
from theological fetters. It was 
a great thing, therefore, that had 
happened at Miletos in the ad- 
vent of mathematical science, 
— destined to be the powerful 
ally of the other sciences when 
they also should be bom. 

Although thus superior to the age in which he lived, Thales was 
enough a man of his time not to pass by with indifference the 

that tlie malheinatical knowleilgc occrcditel lo Uie Eg^-piianx Is entirety rtiimrrical ; tliat 
practical geometry, or the nwasurcmfnt uf land, was an art wliith they postessei] ; but that 
spcoulative anil ilemonBlratire gvoniutry Is an entirely (irt'vk Miencc. Plato long aj^o said: 
" The Gret'lia liavu minds curious and eager for Kivncc (tS ^Ofutdn) ; llie Phtenit'lans, tor 
lucru {ri (bAoyp^iiantv)." (Ed. Diilot. vol. i. p. 74.) 

1 Statue in the Vatioan, from Visconti, Afmeo Pio-Clem.. vol i. pi. xxv. Cf. Clarw;, itusA 
de iculpture, toI. lii p. 288, Na l.OOB. Statueof Greok marble, diw-'ovcrpd in the olive-Rrove 
at Tivoli. " It wa) found much broken, but ronld easily bo rctitored, as the portions lacking 
were only intermediary fragniL-nts. . . . The globe iudt is antique." 
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question of the origin of life, which was then and has ever remained, 
outside of the religions, an unanswerable enigma. We know now 
that every living creature was the offspring of a living creature, and 
that life is not a property of matter. But man — to his honor be 
it said — cannot rest contentedly in ignorance. Thales abandoned 
the world of legends ; he saw natural forces where -Hesiod and 




Homer saw gods. Some few simple observations upon humidity, and 
the general belief in a mighty river, Okeanos, flowing round the land, 
were, according to Aristotlp, the elements from which the chief of 
the Ionian scliool composed his cosmogony. He, like the Orientals, 
considered water as the primal element, since, having no form 
itself, it could take all forms. " All things came thence," he said, 
"and all return thither." The Bible tells ns that " the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters ; " Homer calls forth 
from it all beings, even the gods,^ and Aphrodite Anadyomene, the 

' Klarble dial discovL^rcil by O. Rayet at Latmiao Heraicluia. " It was placed on a ledge 
in a B(|iiaro liypu-llirnl liall near Ihc ugura ; ttie hatl Mrvetl perhaps as a mcctinj;-place of the 
mmalc; thu dial is now in 1 lie Louvre, In tho liall of this Marbles of Jliletos" (G. Bayet.Iei 
Cailraat totairei eoniques dans rantirjuitc, in llio A nnales <!e chimir. el de jthysique, fifth series, 
vol. vL 1875). Tlie followins inscription, in charactiTS of tbe Alacedonian epoch, is le^ble 
on the south face of llii^ clial : — 

BniTtXd nroXr^i'ai AiroXXiMot AnuXXodoTOV. 
Ot/tUTTuyopac yitviaKOB 'Ai.i(uvipiis iiroiti. 

This dial was conatnicteii by Tlii-mi^tajioras and di'ilicated lo king Ptolemy by Apollonioa. 
Perhaps we should !>ee in thiK pi-rsona^e "ihe great mathcmatieinn Apollonios of Pcr^n, who, 
according to Vilruvius, invented many siin.<iials, anil enjoyed great favor at the Ftolemaio 
court in Alexandria " (G. Rayet). for a geotuetrical deseriptioD, see G. Rayet. 
* Iliad., 3civ. 201, 24 G. 
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goddess sprung from the white foam of the waves, represented also 
the generative power springing out of the sea. 

In thus determining the forming principle, Thales did not, how- 
ever, separate from it the creative power. Simply a physicist, he 
dared not rise above the material world to seek for God. He 
believed that the world was a living organism, and the gods to his 
mind were the forces of Nature, the causes producing the plienomena. 
"Everything is full of gods," he said.* 




It was natural that after this philosopher, who saw the kos- 
1)108 with the eyes of the body, should follow one who would see 
it only with the eyes of the mind. The Greeks were too intelli- 
gent not to look about thcin in the world of matter, and too 
great reasoners not to subordinate their observations to dialectics. 
With Anaximandros, metapliysics begins. This philosopher, the 
friend and fellow-countryman of Tliales, who first in Greece con- 
structed a gnomon, or sun-dial, a globe, and a map of the world, 
and calculated the inclination of the ecliptic,^ placed at the head 

• Ariatotlti, 0/ the noul, i. .■> : non-u irXq^ StSm tu-ai. 
' .Sve note on the prccciling pngu. 

* Sec Strabo, i. 7, and Diogcnuit Lacrtius, ii. 1. Ileroilotos (v. 49) reUtes that Arislas'*- 
raa, tyrant of MilctOB, CMricd with hiw to Sparta a brazen tablet on whiuh was engraved the 
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of his system, in his book Utpl (^uo-ews, the axiom that from 
nothing, nothing cornea, and instead of the primitive element of 
Thales, refers all phenomena to an infinite and eternal principle, 
whose essence was to produce, 
in virtue of his own power, 
all that ia. Instead of a prin- 
ciple of physics he placed a 
principle of logic, and substi- 
tuted pure reasoning for ob- 
servation, which, however, had ' 
at first served him so well. 

Anaximenes, perhaps a pu- 
pil of Anaximaiidrua,' returned 
to the methods of Thales, with 
this exception, that instead of 
water he preferred air, which 
envelops the earth and seems to 
be the source of life : rarefied, 
it becomes fire ; condensed, 
it forms clouds, water, earth, 
and rocks. 

Herakleitos of Ephesos, who 
flourished about 500 B. c, took 
another primordial agent, — fire, — and he denied the existence of 
a supra-sensible being ; but he conceived the memorable idea of the 
permanence of general laws, notwithstanding the infinite variety of 
forms: irapra \tu/3et, ouSet' /acWi. {'* All moves, nothing rests.") 
The variations of matter were to him temporary changes, — a 
perpetual '* becoming," as Hegel says ; an endless flowing, under 

circumference of tlie wliole earlli. ami the wliole sea, nml all rivers. LaWr, the Atlienlans 
placed a map of Greece unili-r one of their portU'os, and Sokralcs called Alkibiaiies to look at 
it, an a rchiike to lii!> vanity, i^aj'ing : " Sbow me now where are lliese great estales you boast 
of possessing" (jElian, ili. 2K). 

' Acconlinir lo Diogenes Laertiua, Anaximandros died about 547, AnaxinieDCB About 
51)0 B. C. 

' From J. J. Hittorf, Rentitution dii temple <r Einpe'iincle ft Siltnonle, ou I'arehlffCturt ckez 
ht Grecs (1H51), pi. i. Ct. text, p. 75!>. This little tcmjile, on the akropolis of Selinous, Biip- 
jiosed to have \ieea <le<licatcd to Kmpedokles, ia tvrcnly-live feet long from llic Arst step to llie 
first column, i>chind the rear wall of the cella. nnd almit fifteen wide. It is prostyle-tctraEtj'le; 
that is, has column.i four In number, and only on the m.iin fai^nde. Ilittorf supposes the floor 
covered with a layer of stucco, on which are pnintcd ornaments. 
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changing forms, as say the evohitionists.^ Generation and destruc- 
tion signify to Herakleitos notliing more than union and separa- 
tion ; and the order of Nature is the equilibrium of opposing 
forces. Modern science claims to have discovered two funda- 
mental laws, — the conservation of matter, and the conservation 
of force. It seems possible, with a little indulgence, to find these 
ideas in embryo in the perpetual movement of Herakleitos.^ 
The Ephesian philosopher refused, it is said, to give laws to his 
country, — which has caused to be represented as a solitary and 
hopeless misanthrope the resolute thinker who would not be 
turned away from his deep meditations by the importunate care 
of transitory interests, and the haughty intellect that dared to 
say: "They pray to statues, — as if men could speak to a stone!" 
or again, "Zeus amuses himself, and the world is made." He 
made no distinction between the divine soul and the Imman ; to 
him mankind seemed made with divine fire. This, Hesiod had 
already said ; but to Herakleitos the divine was the elevation of 
the soul above the senses. 

Fifty years later a great man lived in Sicily, — Empedokles of 
Agrigentum, philosopher, poet, and man of science. To the phil- 
osopher his fellow-citizens erected a veiled statue, — an image of 
the obscurity of his writings ; but the scientific man established a 
theory which lasted to the close of the eighteenth century, — that 
of the four elements, earth, air, fire, and water. They are imper- 
ishable, he said, and mingle or separate incessantly, the substance 
remaining under perpetual change of aspect. In these doctrines 
it has been thought that the system of evolution was contained 
in embryo.^ These Greeks with their penetrating minds had pre- 
sentiments of everything; and if we isolate certain of their 

' . . . olou pfvfiOTa KivflaBai ra muna (Plato, TheaitetoSy v, 15, ]>. IGO D). Hence Plato 
called his disciples 'Pfovrcr. 

* Herthclot, in his learned book on the Origlnes de VaJchlmie, quite recently published, 
savs of the ideas of Herakleitos : " Thev are straui'elv like those which now wrve as the foun- 
dation of our theories in physics as to the incessant chanf;;e of elements in all compounds, as to 
the transformation of forces, and as to the mechanical theory of heat. In the same wav, the 
atomic theory of T^ukippos and Demokreitos, adopti^d later by the Epicun*ans, has |)ersisted 
to our time, and is now adopted by most chemists** (pp. 252 and 262). If Empedokles, who 
lK)und all orfTtinized nature to«;:ether by intimate ties, Ihid lived in our days, he would doubtless 
have lM»en one of the founders of the intHlern whool of physical science. 

^ We shall refer to Empedokles later, iu Chapter XXII. 
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thoughts we should take them to be the precursors of modem 
Bcience. But they looked into the dept,hs of their own minds 
rather than into the depths of Nature j for the great weapon of 
scientific warfare, the experimental method, was unknown to 
them. They flung broadcast their ideas, as the sower who scat- 




ters alike good seed and bad. The latter grew up and choked 
the former, and a harvest came only after twenty centuries. 

It was not, however, by their writers and their artists only 
that the Greeks led the van of civilization. In being the first 
to suspect that the universe is governed by laws, they made a 
beginning in sonic of our sciences. We still admire the researches 
of Aristotle in natural history ; and the Elements of Euclid, who 



• Frojii J. J. llittorf, ReflUiillon ilu temple •f'Empcdocte h ScHnonte, I. ii. The heiglit of 
tlic temple from tlic i-roiini| I'l tlu' to[) of t\\v urnamtnt surmountiQg thu pediment is about 21| 
fuel; llic lieiglit at Uil- columns is aliout 1 1 J. 
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was almost his contemporary, form the basis of our geometrical 
teaching.-' 

The Greeks essayed, we have seen, to solve the great problem 
of natural science, — namely, the constitution of matter ; and its 
solution has not to this day been at- 
tained. The imponderable tiuids were 
only a passing conjecture ; the aether 
of physicists, the chemists' atom, the 
unity of matter, are all hypotheses 
which will perhaps have the fate of 
so many others, — true to-day, false 
to-morrow. And now a recent .theory offers motion as the great 
explanation ; but this idea is nothing new, for it dates from 
Herakleitos, and was adopted by Des- 
cartes, who says: "Give me matter and 
motion, and I will re-make the world." 

The problem with which metaphysics 
deals is still more difficult, — the search 
for the principle of things. Anaximan- 
dros, as we have just seen, sought it. The school of Elea and 
tliat of Pythagoras strove to discover it; but it was more than 
a century after the time of Thales that, Ari.-:- 
totle tells us," Anaxagoras of Klazomenai, 
bom about 500 B. v., clearly set free (<}>avipu>^) 
from matter the First Cause, or Divine Ruler 
of the world ; and for this sublime effort 
merits to be himself called 6 Novs, — the Intelligence, or Cogni- 
tive Power.' 





1 Kiicliil (Kukliirtcf), till- jrrcat ffeomcter, UtpiI from 323 to 283. 

* B«&r<lpd Hnd Teik'd heul o! Euclid, on a coin oF Mc;;.ir,i. Lrjienil : MErAPEQN- B^vcrsr, 
Artemis Pliofphora, sianrling. (BroMU.) The legund and iliu lu^a<l liave lnun touched by tbc 
I'n^iiviT's lool at some recent period. 

■ Anaxa^rax, seaieil upiin a. s^o\v. Iioldin;; pcrhnps a roluinen in lu^ left hand, and 
extending the right. Legend : K.VAZOMENIQN. (Reverai- of an auU>Q«mou!i hrc.nzc coin of 
Klazomenai.) 

* Laurelled heait of Apollu, riiiht |in>lilc; behind, tlie itionoRram of a magirtratc'B name. 
Kev«rM', in a liolluw siiiiare. KO.V04QM0N, and a lyre. (Silver.) 

* Melaphiif., i. S. 

* IIu1mete<l head of Athene, loft profile. BevcTDe : EAAl CeXjitww), in a launl-wrealli. 
(Silver.) 

> Sec Chapter XX[L 
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The Eleatic school, which took its name from the Italian city 
Elea, founded by the Phokaians, opposed to the multiple of the 
Ionic physicists, for the explanation of the world, the principle of 
unity. Xenophanes of Kolophon came to 
Elea about 536 b. c, and Parmenides was 
born in the colony soon after. Their 
powerful dialectics, turning them away 
from exterior observation, and for9iDg 
them to attend only to what they believed 
to be pure reason, became the weapon of 
an austere school, whose tendency was 
to absorb all things in a Being without 
beginning or end, — infinite in space as 
in time, so that there was neither space 
nor time, and the Being and the universe 
are the same; immutable, so that there 
were neither changes nor movements ; 
always the same, so that there conld be 
I nothing new take place, either act or 
thought. But tliis invariable, eternal Prin- 
ciple, which was not a spirit, and had 
none of the attributes of the God of monotheistic religions, 
was confused with the laws of the universe. One thing is true, 
Parmenides said boldly, and that is, metaphysics; all else are but 
deceitful appearances and illusions of the senses. Thus Reason, 
not yet mistress of herself, in this first moment of awakening was 
lost in her own abstractions, and dragged down with herself the 
gods of the common multitude. Tlie religion of the poets was 
rudely handled by these metaphysicians. "If oxen and lions could 
paint," said Xenophanes, " they would represent gods like them- 
selve.i ; " and he reproaches Homer and Hesiod for celebrating 
the criminal deeds of the Olympian divinities.^ 

Parmenides was a poet, like Xenophanes. In the imaginative 
flight which carries him above the world of realities he throws over 
his austere philosophy a veil of poetry in which, as in the robe of 




ZP.NO OP ELEA (?}.• 



1 From Vipconli, Irnn. fircca., pi, xvii. 

eral pliilc.toplicrs, and the reasons liecidii 

« Bergk, Poetae Igr. Graeei, ii. 35Q. 



Then: 



^Di^raTcil on this marble was borne by tev- 
recognize Zcno of Elea are insufficieDL 
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Isis, Pantheism gladly hides itself. Such is the fragment in which 
he relates the journey, " beyond the trodden footpaths of human- 
itj'," which brings him to the celestial dwelling where Justice holds 
the double keys. 

Zeno of Elea, his disciple, plunges yet deeper into the sophisms 
of the school of Elea. On one occasion he is said to have denied 
the reality of motion, — upon which liis hearers arose and walked; 
but this practical demonstra- 
tion was not enough to prevail 
in his mind over abstract spec- 
ulations. The mind, intoxi- 
cated with its power since it 
had shaken off the old ways 
of thinking, lost its foothold. 
The pliilosopher closed his 
eyes, and became content with 
a jingle of words; nor is this a habit absolutely lost in our own 
time. 

However, to this school of Elea, with its strange affirmations 
condemned by good sense, belong, in a degree, powerful intellects 
of later times, who took up also the problem of Being, which 
became, according to the period and the system, the Substance, 
the Absolute, the Idea. 

Pythagoras, who was bom at Sanios about the year 570 b. c, or 
a little later, founded another school, which is called by his name. 
He emigrated into Italy, abandoning his own country, it is snid, 
through hatred of the tyrant Polykrates, and established himself 
at Krotona. He is said to have travelled in the East, or at least 
in Egypt and Babylonia,* and thence to have brought that taste 
for mathematics which chanvcterizes his school. But it was not 
necessiiry for him to visit ao many countries in order to gather 
ideas. We know that ideas travel widely, and are often found far 

' Pvlha^M*. fpnlcd. to-icliin;; with It w.ind n globe pl.-teed IwfoM' Iiim on s low peJcxItil. 
Ijipn I . n e.vrOPHi; IAMION. (Reverse of II brorzu coin ot Saiuos, with tlie eUigj- of the 
Empi-riir CoiiiiiuiiUi!^) 

* Kn';r;ivuil I'ornrlinn, iiisncd Koimn<i (KOIMOV). from Visponti (Imn. firem., pi. Tvii. 
No. 2), wlio ron^iilirs it to rc[>n-Fent I'ytba^raa. Tliu sage is watiil, his li'fl liaml placed 
upon a 'jlobc. Ct. tliu coin of Sninos. 

* '1'lic Inti'st historian of (irt-vk philnsnpliy, Zuller (i. 301) Joubts aa to these jouriiFys, 
which vrci-e. lioivcvur, easily made at that tinic. 
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from their point of departure, like veins of precious metal which, 
rising from the remote depths of the earth, appear near tlie sxir- 
face. But communication between Samos, Egypt, and Syria was at 




OP SYnos.i 



that time easy. It is therefore possible that P}thagora3 may have 
visited these lands, which attracted many Greeks, and that ho heard 
hy report concerning others wliich he did not personally see. We 
know tliat the brother of Alkaios gained brilliant military rewards 
at Babylon, and that Ilekataios of Miletos and Ilerodotos of 
Halikarnassos were great travellers. In any case we find that 
Pythagoras was influenced by certain ideas wliich do not seem to 
have been native to Samos. His reputed master, Pherekydes of 

J Marble bufl, in the Museum of Mailrul (E. llulmcr, Die nniU-en UMicerke in Madrid, 
Xo. 1 7i;) ; from a pbotosrapli. Tlie lirad ilw- not lnOiuig to the bust, on whicb is the inscrip- 
tion t^ptKudt)!, but is nutwilbatandin;; a portrait, ami an cKlreiiivK- interesting archaic 
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Syros, was said to have obtained much important knowledge from 
the secret books of tlie Phccnicians,-' 

In the Pythagorean philosophy we can certainly distinguish two 
portions, — one Greek in its character; the other more suggestive 
of the East. As belonging to the latter we may regard the 




ABHNAiar 



MHQl 




MrilAHNAjQD 



following points. The principle of things is the central fire, or 
the sun, the soul of the world, the god of life ; the souls of 
spheres revolving around this are inferior gods, and from them 
emanate gods of the third order. The souls of men and animals 
also emanate from the central Cre, — immortal rays from the divine 
immortality; tliey enter into the body at its birth, and leave it at 
death, to animate a new body, ascending or sinking, according to 
their merits, in the scale of being. The following is the Greek 

' Cluiiicnt of Akxaiiilria rank* Phcrckydcs amon? enigmatical wrilcrii; and wc leave liim 
tlierc. lie h nu-nlioncil heru only for the ^aku of a few lines of jinw^ tlie must ancient crer 
written in Greece, or at tcaat tin' miwt antii'nl we piisM'ss. We may also add that, aecortliD^ 
to Ciiero, lie taught ihi' imiiuirtaliry of the euul, — a doetrinu which diiubtleas to him was what 
mctfuipnvchiviH was to hix pupil l*yt1ia?)raR. 

» In^ciiiitiimii engraved »m thri-e heaillcM Irasts, whieh were discnvered near the bunts of 
BIasandPeriandrop,repre>enliHl aliuvc, pp. 214. 215 ; from Visconli, Miifo I'Ui-Clem., vol. vi. 
pi. xxii. and xxii. n. No. 1. KX<^3uvXn( AifSioc: Kleoliniiloii of I.indo^. Mfrpor apttrraii: 
■■ Mixlcmtion ia the prnt.-st viHuu." — Xo. 2. ZAuv 'E|i]<fiTri'8au Afl.7m;ot: Solon, son of 
Exi'kcstiih's Athenian. tfiiOifSyar: " Xot too much." (Sec above, p. 215.) Xo..!. IIittiikoi 
Tppn Mi/T(Xi)tau)c: PUtakoi". son of IIyrTas,of Mytilene. Kaipir yrv0i: " Know the favorahlo 
moment." We rend that Hipparehos, the son of Pei^istralOK, had thus caused moral sentence* 
to lie engraved on ihe hemies wliii-li served as •rnide-posta. (Cf. I'lato, HijiparckM, p. 228, 
and C'urpia interipiionum Atticarum, vol. i.. No. o22.) 
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aide, — the soul is twofold, part of it is in the brain : this is the 
vou's ; the other part is in the breast : this is the ^u/aos. The former 
is reasonable, and immortal ; the latter is the principle of life, and 
perishable. Animals have the latter only ; man baa both, but 




AKD IMMOBTAl.ITT : 



INTO A BIRD,' 



it should be his aim to subordinate the latter to the former. Still 
more Greek are the discoveries of Pythagoras in. geometry, in 
astronomy, and in music; although his theory of numbers and his 
doctrine of metempsychosis are the basis on which is founded his 
reputation.' 



> Vasc-painlin;; from the Ma»to Etrwen, pi. xlvii. 2 a. Memnon, at the right, lie* dead 
upon a pi-re, in a grove of myrtles. Staniiin™ nonr tlie corpse is hia mother, Eos or Aurora ; 
behind her, the hero's arm?. His mother laments and weeps; she had, howeTer, obtained 
immortality for her son, on condition that his »oii1 should pnss into the body of a bird. The 
hini is perched upon a branch over her heail. The tears of the inconsolable mother became, 
acconlinz to the legend, the liew witli whieh tlie earth i' I'orered every morning. 

' Plutarch relares lliat Pythagoras cacrifieed an ox oi 
I'ilher the one relating to the hypotheniise. that the si]iiai 
the squares on ihe sides, or lh.it relating la the problem 
area. To him or to his school are due the idea of 

rheory of mnsical proporlions and intervals. In astronomy he discovered that the 
star and the evening star are the same, that day and night are produced by the earth's rotation 



findinj the jieomelrical dia^nun, 
: on it is equal to the sum of 
■■S the application of an 
lurable quantities and the 
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Tliis theory of numbers, at first so strange, is, however, not with- 
out relation to the doctrines of the Ionian school. The point in 
geometry is like the unit in arithmetic and the molecule in matter ; 
these are the three generating ele- 
ments, subject to the same laws. 
But to explain the pliysical world 
two things are needed, — matter, 
and the organizing principle. This 
idea, applied to numbers, leads to 
regarding the monad as the active 
principle, tjie dyad as the passive, and the action of the first upon 
the second gave the triad ; hence this consequence, — the unequal is 
the type of perfect things, 
and the equal, of imper- 
fect. This conclusion was 
also applied to religion — 
which according to Pytha- 
goras rests on the dogma 
of divine unity, represented 
by the primordial monad 
— and to the moral sci- 
ences ; the good, the beautiful, and the true consisting in the har- 
mony which results from unity, as the ugly results from the lack of 
accord and harmony, and the bad and the false from the multiple 
aud the indeterminate. 

The successors of Pythagoras went farther ; they maintained that 
numbers, instead of being the numeric symbol of a real fact, were 
themselves the substance of things." The number three, type of the 

' TliQ licro Taras, holding a bow btii) an arron, scaited upon a dolphin. Above, TAPAX; 
bcDcalh, a lictlK clujihiuit and the miitt-niark M. Kcvursc : a youth on li in!ub:u:k ; in front 
of ihe Itorre a hero uiixing the briJIe and liftioj his right hand to stop the Iiotm: ; in thu fivid, 
APISTl iinii nr, iuiliaU of magistrates' namia. (Silvur.) 

* .\pc)IIo, standing, turning to the riglit, in Iho attitmic of lustration ; with thn riLiht hand 
rai^ud ubuve his head, he liulds a branch of laurel; on ]iis extended left arm is thti Oenius of 
lustration {iyiiuTiiiit or mdiip/idr) running, anil alw h<)ldm<; a branch <if laurel. Before A|>ullo, 
the staj for sacritiee. Legend : KAVA- On thi- n-versi' llic same in inlaglin, without the at-cct* 
mriis. Archaic style. (Silver.) For ihe explanution of this type, see Itaoul Rocl.etle, 
Muiiiiim lie niimixmatiijue el irnniiinile, Paris, IS40, pp. 25 tt fe/j. 

' 'Apiflfiir tanu Tti* oiirlav iaamiir {.iristolle, Mfliiph., i. 5). " To make of a numerical 
quantity ihu substanct: of things, is a manner of thinking whieh to us appears vi-ry lingular { 
but we mnil cnnsiilcr the (■fft'ct which must have liecn (iroilueiil on the minds of men by iho 
first discovery of a profound and immutable mathematical regularity in the heart of all plieno- 
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perfect; four, the first square ; ten, tlic sum of the first four num- 
bers, — had, according to them, great mystic properties, especially 
the triad, which was to become the Platonic and Alexandrian trinity 
(tlie universal law of being, ac- 
cording to Plotinus and Proklos), 
and was to be applied by the 
Christians to theit fundamental 
dogma. Out of all this arose 
CO..-. OP META.ONTCM,' '"='ny reveries, to wliich the 

Pythagorean school abandoned 
itself, while proclaiming, however, one great truth ; namely, the 
harmony of the universe, called in its own language no longer to 
vav, the whole, but Kotr/ios (in Latin 7iiiiiidiis), the Order, — and 
both the word and tlie idea have remained to our time. The 
same harmony in heaven which Pythagoras called the music of 
the spheres he sought to introduce into the State by concord, 
into the family by affection, and hito the human soul by virtue.. 

The Pythagorean theory of metempsychosis is one of the most 
ingenious attempts ever made to solve the insoluble enigma of 
existence beyond the tomb, to dissipate the terror caused by appre- 
hension of annihilation, and to give to life a moral sanction. 
After death the soul, according to its merits or^ demerits, passed 
into a new body, placed either higher or lower in the scale 
of being, so that the living world is the theatre of perpetual 
migrations, which will end only when the soul, having reached 
perfection, is finally absorbed in God. As a natural result of 
his doctrine, we find Pytliagoras forbidding almost abf^olutely sac- 
rifices of living creatures on tlie altars of the gods, and deter- 
ring his disciples from the halntual use of meat. As he had 
purified the conception of the Divine Being and of life, he 
purified morals, wliich depend always on this twofold conception, 
and he arrived, on certain points, at an elevation which is very like 
Christianity, He taught not only justice, which seemed to him the 

mt'na, — wc tan llicn unclcrstanii lionr nnniln'rs vanxf^ to \k.- ndnriHl as tlio cause of all order and 
all i.'reclion, as llie firinri|)li.' of nil knoivlc l^c, its ttiu rlivinu [Hiwcr tlial rules ibo world." — 
Zellkh (vd. i. p. 3;!3. [Fr..m-li] triiiisktion liy ISiiiHr.iiis), 

' Hi'.iil of Dcmi'tcr, ri;_']it profile ; Ihe [riildess wears a wreath of wheat-ears, ear-jewels, 
and n very li^ht veil falling Iwit-k frimi Iht head: Ireforu Iicr, a mark ot the mint. Reverse: 
META. An uar nf wheat, anil a bladu upon which a mouse is climliin^; in the fidd, the letter 
♦. mint-mark. (Silvur.) 
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chief of virtues, but also temperance, chastity, and simplicity of life. 
It ia easy to see umlerlyliig his pliilosophy the principle which has 
become the axiom of modern science : all changes, nothing perishes. 
Among his disciples are the two men who left the purest names in 
all the ancient world, — Archytas of Tarentuni and the Theban 
Epaminondas ; and we may perhaps also add Aischylos. 

Pythagoras did not limit himself to mere speculations. To 
give them authority and to propagate them, he founded a kind 
of monastic order, formed of communities, 
where a novitiate in three degrees prepared 
the pupils to receive their master's revelations. 
By means of this organization, which was 
half sacerdotal and half political, Pytliagoras 
hoped to make wisdom and virtue supreme 
in the State, as reason sliould be supreme in 
the individual. The discipline and enthusiasm 
of his disciples gave tlioir master, in Krotona, 
Lokris, Kaulonia, Tareutum, and Mefapontum, 
an authority which enabled him to cit'ect in 
those cities a moral and political revolution. 
Cut the principles of aristocratic government 
contained in his doctrines developed them- 
selves ; the Pytliagoreans seized upon power 
and public office, and sliowed themselves, prob- 
ably like every triuinphaut association, intol- 
erant towards their opponents. A theocracy 
was l)ecoining established, — that is to say, 

sometliing aljsolutely contrary to the Greek genius. It provoked 
a reaction ; and wlien, on occasion of a victory over Sybaris, the 
Pythagoreans of Krotona sought to monopolize all the spoils, a 
revolution broke out. The school was l)roken up, and many of its 
adherent.'; were killed (yU5 B.C.); its doctrines, however, survived, 
and dying Paganism combined them with those of Plato for a 
la.st encounter wilh Cliristianity. Pytliagoras himself is believed 
to have died at Metapontum some timi' after the dispersal of his 
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school. He was regarded, even by his contemporaries, as a being 
almost supernatural, and closely connected with the gods. The 
legend which grew up around his name was increased, like that 
of the mediaeval saints, in each generation, by new marvels. It 
is said that at Olynipia in Greece he exhibited a golden or ivory 
thigh, and that with his gaze he fascinated an eagle that was 
swooping down upon him. He is represented to have visited, 
while yet alive, the infernal regions; also, after his death, to 
have appeared to his friends. He prophesied future events, had 
power to command the tempests and to heal at once those suffer- 
ing from contagious diseases. Similar legends recur at the most 
diverse epochs, for the reason that public credulity and the popu- 
lar imagination are much more likely to exist at all times and in 
all places than is cool reason.^ 

All these philosophies had one radical fault, — they were con- 
ceptions a priori Starting at the unknown and proceeding to the 
known, they were the exact opposite of the scientific 
method. At the same time, although many of the doc- 
trines of Thales, Xenophanes, and Pythagoras were but 
the babblings of the reason still too much in subjection 
to the illusions of the imagination, their three schools 
opened a new era for the Greek mind and for the human intel- 
lect of every age. For the pantheistic polytheism of Homer 
and Hesiod, — this Nature all moulded of divinity, whose diverse 
elements in their thousand aspects were personified as so many 
divine beings, — they substituted a material world regulated by 
fixed laws, #cdcr/xo9, which it was possible for the intellect to 
grasp. This divine world, this ancient Proteus of changeful form, 
was now loaded with fetters, and required to render account of 
itself; it was a moral revolution setting free the human mind. 
Doubt and investigation succeeded to blind and timid faith ; the 
scientific search after causes, to a servile adoration of phenomena; 

1 Much uncertainty prevails in roppcct to Pythagoras and his doctrines. The most ancient 
writinj^s of this school are those whose authenticity has been proved by Bck-kh, — not the ftohlfn 
Verses of Pytliac^oras, but the fra«rnients of Pliilolaos, contemporary of Sokrates. (See Denis, 
HIstoire des theories el ties if lees luornles tUivs Canliquiid ; Janet, Ilistoire fie la phUosophie morale 
et politique. Tlie h<*st and most recent history of (ireek philosopliy is that of Zeller.) 

- Bust in f)r()file of an unknown (ireek philosopher, with bristling beard and hair. 
Inta^^Uo in nicolo (13 millim. by 10). Cabinet de France^ No. 2,042. 
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the historic and rationalist age, to the age of myth and legend. 
Thus, listen to Xenophanes, already in despair of the reasoning 
forces : " No man attains certainty ; none can know the gods nor 
tlie world. In all these things there are only opinions." From 
its first hour we see philosophy beginning its destructive work 
against positive religion.^ 

We have sought to show, in this rapid sketch, with what ardor 
the Greek colonies, especially those of Asia, advanced in every 
direction where the human mind can hope to find the true and 
the beantiful. They opened broad roads of which Greece, properly 
so called, quickly availed hei-self, making them still broader as 
fihe advanced. The colonies have a right, therefore, to the grati- 
tude of Greece and of the world ; for without them, without 
their work of all kinds, — which was often inexperienced, but 
almost always splendid, — the age of Perikles. whose many master- 
pieces we shall shortly examine, either had never come at all, or 
had remained far beneath its actual development. 

1 See Chapter XXVII. and XXX. 

* Eagraved stone, from C. W. King, ArUigut Genu and Ringt (1872), pL xsxv., iii. 9. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



SUBJUaATION OF THE OBEEE OOLOBIES BEFOSE THE HEDIAH WAB8. 

I. — Conquests of tub Lydians and the Persians. 

THE Greece of Asia would have been the true Greece if she 
had had the Therinopyhii behind her. But Nature, lavish 
of gifts towards this region, had done nothing for its defence, and 
its populations were not capable of that strong military organiza- 
tion which might have served them in the place of natural ram- 
parts. The spirit of union was lacking ; and in their unwillingness 
to sacrificQ a part of that liberty thc»y used so well, they lost all. 
Also, they had too much wealth ; " their trailing garments, artisti- 
cally wrought, their long, perfumed liair,"^ reveal the effeminacy 
of a life which was not disturbed by anxieties as to the future. 
Their subjugation by the bai^barian peoples around them had for 
consequence their moral decadence. We will glance rapidly at 
this sad story. . 

The Ionian colonies were long governed by princes of the 
house of Kodros, whose descendants, as late as the time of Strabo, 
enjoyed at Ephesos prerogatives which bring to mind their former 
dignity; but in these cities, with a commercial population com- 
posed of very diverse elements, it was inevitable that democracy 
should have a rai)id growth. Royalty was abolished among them 
only a few generations later than their arrival on the coasts of 
Asia. As in the mother-country, an aristocracy sought to take 
the place of the kings, and prolonged strifes distracted the State. 
Herodotos mentions a war at Miletos which lasted two centuries. 



Lines by the pliilusophcr Xenophiincs, who was himself an Ionian (Bergk, Poetcte lyr,f 



IL 357). 
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The liberal party in the end triumphed ; and this was well. But 
independence should have been protected by making common cause 
for defence; and not one of these brilliant 'cities dreamed of 
relinquishing her selfish isolation. 




ILET09 AXD THE I.ATMIC GULF. 



Still, it was easy to see that behind them was a great danger. 
Having occupied all the western coast of Asia Minor and built 
three groat cities, — Ephesos, Smyrna, and Miletos, at the mouths 
of its rivers, tlie Heruios, the Kaystros, and the Miiiandros. they 
prohibited to the Lydian kings all access to tlie sea. Wlien, in 
the course of the seveiitli century b. c, these kings became power- 
ful enough, they turned their arms against the strangers tlius 
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established on their territory. These Lydians have been thought 
to be Semites; Herodotoa, their neighbor, comes very near calling 
them Greeks, — at least he assigns 
to them Herakleids as tbeir first 
kings, and shoji^s us their second 
royal race in constant communication 
with the oracle of Delphi. He him- 
self saw and touched in the temple 
the rich gifts sent by them to Apollo. It was, however, the very 
king who had been most generous towards the Hellenic sanctuary, 





or FRIKNE.I 



Gyges, who began the war agninst the Asiatic Greeks ; he seized 
Kolophon, and Priene fell into the hands of Ardys, hia successor. 
But about this time the barbaric world was shaken by a great 
movement north of the Euxine, the Caucasus, and the River Oxus. 
The nomads who wandered throngli these vast solitudes flung them- 
selves from two sides at once upon Asia. While the Scythians 



' Striiiti'il surfar-c, withool stamp. Reverse ■ 
)f thive 'tamjis. (Stiiter of I'lw'iriim ; plohiiloiu.) 

» Tl». rliy iinrl akropoliK of PiH-n,-, on Mount Myknlpi >< 
ind A. I'liiima-o, MiUl r( !e goi/t Lalmiqite, pi. 5. Sev nap 



i?ctl square, resulting from the imprint 
of the GaiKOD. From O. Rkyet 
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advanced across the countries of the Medians and Assyrians as 
far as Egypt, tlie Kimmerians penetrated into Asia Minor and 
ravaged all its western portion. Sardis was taken, and Ionia 
itself suffered from disasters whose 
sad echo comes down to our own 
times in the verses of Kallinos. 
This poet was a native of Ephesos, 
and was regarded by the ancients as 

. . . li 1 . rr« STATER OF ELECTRUM* 

the inventor of elegiac poetry, lo 

revive the courage of his fellow-countrymen, he addressed them 

in martial lines of great beauty.'' 

Sadyattes and his son Alyattes resumed the projects of their 
predecessors against the Greek colonies. The latter especially 
manifested persistent hostility towards Miletos. Failing in his at- 
tempts to capture the city by force, he sought to reduce it by 
famine. This was his method of invasion. Says Herodotos : — 

" Every summer when the harvests were ripe he led his army into their 
territory, attended hi his marcli with pipes, harps, and flutes, masculine and 
feminine. On his arrival he neither demolished nor burned their houses, nor 
forced off the doors, but let them stand as they were. Then, when he had 
destroyed their trees, and the fruits on the ground, he returned home ; for 
the people of Miletos were masters of the sea, so that it was of no use to 
besiege the city. And the Lydian king would not destroy their houses for 
this reason, that the people, having these habitations, would come out to 

* Anterior part of a lion, with opi*n mouth, in rude and archaic style. R'»ver^e; incused 
squnre, resiihin:; from the imprint of three dies, as on the coin of Gyges. (Staler ol elec- 
trum, glubulous.) Coin attributed to Sadyattes. 

* ["Bright and gloriouA it is. that soMicr's fate who. in armor, 

StamU for his chiliircn and liome. stands for the wife ot his heart, 
Bnively o|)|)oscd to the fue. So death may come on when ho listetb, 

And life's thread *s at an emi. Then let him on to the fiohl. 
Holding on high the spear, ami pressing hi:* heart to the buckler 

Firmly, when Aren first mmgles the l«>ld in the fray. 
Think not fate will allow for a man to live alwnvs unharmed, 

Great thtm^h he l>e, thimirh ho lK>a'«t sires of the race of the gods. 
What though the coward pas.4 thronsh the liattle of lances and arrows, 

Safe to his home he may floe.— death will o'ertake him at home. 
But then, think not he dies lamented, loved hy the {MM>ple, 

While both the high and the low weep hy the tomh ol the brave. 
Yes, with a nation's tear?*, whoroor he may die, we l>ewail him; 

And if he live, he is haileil all hni a gtMl npim earth. 
Stning as a tower of defence in the fight do wo gaze on onr hero; 

His nrc doetU of an host, — aye. and he does ihem alone." 

Kngltth Ihiameter Tranttattons^ Loudon: John Murray, 1847. — Ed.] 
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BOW and cullivate the ground again another year ; and when they had culti- 
vated it, he would hare sotnctiiing to ravage when he should eome again 
with his army. 

" Thus the Lydians made war upon Milctos for eleven years, and in the 
twelfth year, after they had Bet fire to the corn, according to their custom, 
the llamcs spread to a temple of Athene ; aud almost immediately Alyattcs 
fell ill. He sent to consult the Pythia, and received orders to rebuild the 
temple. Upon this he sought to obtain a truce with the people of Miletos, 





EtErTRDM," 



that he might obey the divine command. Thrasyhoulos, tyrant of MiletoB, 
hearing that an envoy from the Lydiaii king was on the way, devised a strata- 
gem to deceive Alyattes as to the condition in which the city was, after the 
eleven jears' war that the latter had waged 
/iT^ i3»k ^"^ Wi \i ^^^^ '*^ ^^ collected in the market-place all 
\li#"*«f*'l t'\Snlr^l *''*^ '^'"■" *'"^*' ^^''^^ '•* t'''' *'''^>'' '^*'*^ ^'^ '*"'* 
and. that which belonged to private persons, 
and made proclamation that at a given signal 
all the inhabitants should assemble and feast 
together in public. Thrasyboulos contrived this to the end that the Sar- 
dian herald, seeing so great profusion of food, and the people merry-makmg, 
should report accordingly to Alyattes; and so it came to pass. For Aly- . 
jittes, expecting that there was great scarcity in Miletos, and that the people 

1 Mnrhla foiiml in the netrofiolis ot Miletos, by O. Rayut; now in the Louvre. 
* Bull walking, with lowered head. lit'verfe, incusi'd square made by the imprint ot three 
(lien, as on ihe coins oi fiyges and Sa<lyallf8. (Coin atlnbuted lo Alyattes; f;lobiiloii9.) 

Note, — The map opposite is from G. Weber, Ex.tai aiir In ckorogmphie d'Ephise, in the 
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were reduced to extreme distreaa, received from the herald on his return an 
account quite contrary to what he had expected. Whereupon he negotiated 
at once with Thrasyboulos, and a reconciliation took place, on terms of 
mutual friendship and alliance. And Alyattes built two templea to Athene 
instead of one, and himself recovered from sickness." 

Miletos was saved, but Smyrna and Ephesos were taken, 
although the Ephesians had consecrated their city to Artemis, by 
attaching to her temple ropes, of which the other extremity was 
secured to the city walls, seven stadia distant. The other cities 
fell, oue after another, under the attack of Croesus, who forced 




them to destroy a part of their walls, so that his troops could at 
all times enter freely. He even thought of waging war with the 
insular Greeks, but was deterred by Bias. "0 king!" he said, 
" it is reported that the islanders are enlisting a large body of 
cavalry, with intention to make war upon you and Sardis." "May 
the gods put such a thought into their minds," rejoined the king, 
" as to attack the Lydians with horses." " Truly it would be 
madness," replied Bias; "but what can yon imagine the islanders 
more earnestly desire than to catch the Lydians at sea, that they 
may revenge upon you the suffering of the Greeks who dwell on 
the continent whom you hold in subjection?" This argument 
convinced the kingj he abandoned his project, and made treaties 
with the islanders, and used his power so mildly in the case of 
the Asiatic Greeks that they refused to be persuaded by Cyrus 
to attack the Lydians. 

1 Lion's head, with open month; tinilcmptilh. a Hub; in the field MA. initia's of & magit- 
tratc'g name. Ri-verne : slar with four ••tmt rtiya and four lessor onea. (bilvor.) 

* A bee bi'lwei'n tlie letrcra £♦ ('E^o'iuv). Reverse: antt'rior portion of h stat; ninninp;, 
the bea<l thrown back in alarm } buliiad, a palm-txve. Legend: AUHOKAUZ, oiagiitrUe'i 
name. (Silver.) 
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upoD the empire of Asia, 
misfortunes of this kin". 




Croesua, whose mother was an Ionian, was a powerful find 
generous king, a lover of the arts, and almost a Greek; he 
frequently consulted the Pythia, welcomed at his court Biaa of 
Priene, Pittakos of Mytilcue, possibly Solon of Athens, and 
acknowledged the supremacy of a higher 
civilization. He had extended his do- 
minion as far as the river Halys. 
When the Medes and their king, Asty- 
ages, had been conquered by Cyrus, he 
believed it the moment for him to seize 
Herodotos relates with satisfaction the 
We listen to the old historian without 
always believing him ; but his stories are a welcome diversion 
from the abstract ideas of philo- 
sophical history. What Joinvillc is 
to French history, Herodotos is to 
Greek ; and he is no less pious 
than the mediseval chronicler. In 
his lively narrative, we shall find 
the confirmation, and, so to speak, the working out of the religious 
ideas which we have previously explained. This contemporary of 
Thucydides is the last representative of the old theology, which 
the historian of the Peluponnesian War utterly disregards. If truth 
is not in the details given of the tragic adventures of Crcesus 
and his sons, it certainly is in the spirit of him who narrates 
them. He makes clear to us what were the ideas current among 

1 Turreted head of Kjbele, right profile. Reverse : 2MyPNAI0N. Turretcrowned Kybele 
standing, holding up with Hit right hand Ibo folds of her pt'plos, the left arm resting on a. low 
column, and holiiing in thu left hand a email Victory who is alwut to crown her. At the side, 
the word nPYTANEIX (the prylanei). 

* Two fore-pnrts of huMf, adossed and bound together. Reverse, incused square, 
resulting from tlirpi; punch-tnarks, as in Lydian coins preceding. (Stater of electrum; 
globulous.) 

XoTE. — Statne of Artemis, of Oriental alabaster, in the Museum of Naples ; from a pho- 
tograph. The goddess wears on her head the ]>o1o?, to wbii-h is attached a circular ornament, 
covered, like all the otlier parts of the Riatuc, witli symbolical representations. The figure is 
ban; alrove the waist, Nhowing tlie many hivasts of the Ephesiao goddess, and below disappears 
entirely in a kind of case, ornamented willi zoni'x of animals and insects, — rams and winged 
bulls and btT.'. The bee is also represented upon Epliesian coins. Lions are carved upon 
the arms; lhuop<:n hands arc without attribute. The statue at Naples is one of the numerou* 
imitations of the chryselephantine ,<tatue, partly woihIcd, which adorned the temple of 
EphesoB, 
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the Greeks as late as the middle of the fifth century B. c, and 
we shall better understand the important role of oracles during 
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the Median wars when we see the solicitude of a barbarian king 
in respect to them. 

"Now, the indignation of the gods fell lieavy njnm Croesus, probably 
because he tliouglit himself the most fortunate of all men. A dream came 
to him while he was asleep which showed him the inisfortmies that were 

' riirygian tomb, hewn in the rock (from L. Tcxier, Detcri/iliim tU t'Asie ^fhleure, vol. i. 
p. 154, pi. Sil). Tliis monunient was discovercii by Colonel Lt.iki'. anJ the nnme of Miilu 
ofcurs in tliL> iiiwrijition, wliirli is fortv-two ti-et long; it is tlic fourtli wonl. Tlio sixlli wonl 
i»: fANAKTEl (Pimm). The follow i n^, t hi' rctnri', seems to Ix- the me.-iuiii?: "So-anil-solias 
('onsei'raled to Miilas, king . . ." Wlio tliis Mi<]ns was we have no mi-ans of knowing; the 
monimient is, however, very interesting. Tlii; fn<;acle, wliith lias in it a shallow niche, is orna- 
mented willi flreek figures framed in a frieze. Tliis has incusvil lozenges anil is fiiirmounl4>il 
by a perliment, on the top of wliich is a kinJ of volnte, Tliis is the purely geometrical decora- 
tion of which archaic art offers lis so many examples. (See A. Alilehhurcr, DU Anjiliiya dtr 
KunsI in Griechenland, pp. 23, 24 «l mi-) 
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about to fall upon him in the person of one of his sons. For Croesus had two 
sons, of whom one was grievously afflicted, for he was dumb ; but the othei', 
whose name was Atys, far surpassed all the young men of his age. Now, the 
dream intimated to Croesus that he should lose his son Atys by a wound from 
the point of an iron weapon ; and after this Croesus never again sent him, as 
heretofore, in command of the Lydian troops, and the king also caused all 
spears, lances, and weapons of that kind to be removed to a place of safety, 
lest, remaining suspended as usual, they might fall upon his son, and so brmg 
to pass the dream. 

" Shortly after, there came to Sardis a Phrygian of the royal house, 
oppressed by misfortune, whose hands were polluted with blood. This man, 

having come to the palace of Croesus, sought 
to obtain purification after the Lydian cus- 
tom, and received this favor from the king ; 
then when Croesus had performed the usual 
ceremonies of expiation, he asked the stranger 
who he was, and what man or woman he had 
wiNGKi> WILD HOAii.i uuwittiugly slain. The latter replied that he 

was Adrastos, the son of Gordius and grand- 
son of Midas; that he hud killed his brother, and had been driven away by 
his father. ' You were born of parents who are our friends,^ Croesus said, 
' and you have come to friends, among whom, if you care to stay, you shall 
want nothing; and b}-^ bearing your misfortune as lightly as possible, you 
will be the greatest gainer.' So Adrastos took up his abode in the palace of 
Croesus. 

" About this time a boar of enormous size appeared in Mysia, and, coming 
down from Olympos, ravaged the fields ; the Mysians often went out against 
him, but could not do him any harm, though he did much injury to them. 
Then they sent messengers to Croesus, saying: ' king, a boar of enormous 
size has appeared in our country arid ravages our fields ; though we have 
often endeavored to take him, we cannot. We therefore beg that you will 
send with us your son, and some picked men, with dogs, that we may drive 
him from the country.' Such was their entreaty ; but Croesus, remembering 
the warning of his dream, answered : ' Make no further mention of my son ; 
but I will send with you chosen Lydians and the whole hunting-train, and 
will order them to assist you with their best endeavors in driving the monster 
from vour countrv.' 

" Such was his answer ; and when ihe Mysians were content with this, 
the son of Croesus, who had heard of their request, came in and thus addressed 

' Fore-part of a winj^od boar, Icapinpj to the left. Under it, tlie tunny-fish, emblem of 

Kyzikos. llevcrse, indented s(juaro, divided into four eonijiartnients. (Gold stater of Kyzikos.) 

NoTK. — The engraving opj)osite is from K. Reclus, Nouvelle Geographie universelle, ix. 489. 
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his father: 'Father, in time past T was permitted to disfingiiiBh myself in the 
two most iiolile and becoming exercises, war and hunting ; but now you keep 
me excluded from both, without having observed 
in me either cowardice or want of spirit. How 
will men look at me when I appear in public, 
and what kind of man shall 1 seem to my fel- 
low-citizens? Either sufl'er me then to go to 
this limit, or else convince me that it is better 
to do as you desire,' ' My son," Crccsus re|)Iied, 
'I act thus, not because I have seen any cow- 
ardice or uiibecomins^ conduct in you, but a 
vision in a dream warned me that you would 
be short-lived, and would die by the point of an 
iron weapon. On accunnt of this vision I now 
refuse to send you with tlie Mysians, taking care 
to preserve you, if by any means I can, so h)ug 
as I live, for you arc my only son, — the other, 
who is deprived of the power of speech, I con- 
sider as lost.' The youth answered : ' You are 
not to blame, my father, if after such a dream 
you take so much care of mc ; but it is right for 
mc to explain that which you do not compre- 
hend in respect to this dream, which signified, 
you say, that I should die by the point of an 
iron weapon. I!ut what hand or what pointed 
iron weapon has a boar, to occasion such fears 
in you ? Had your dream said that I should lose 
my life by a tusk, or something of like nature, 
you ought then to have done as you now do ; 
whereas it said, by the point of a weapon : since 
then we have not to contend against men, let rae 
go.' 'Your interpretation is wiser than mine,' 
Croesus replied ; ' therefore I change my resolu* 
tion, and permit you to gu to the chase.' 

"Then the king sent for the Phrygian Adras- 
t08 and addressed him thus: 'Adrastos, I puri- 
fied you wlien smitten with a grievous misfortune 
(whtcli I do not upbraid you with), and have received you into my house, 
supplying you with all things necessary. Now, therefore, — for it is your 




HCNTINO 6CKNK.' 



^ Blade of & bronzn poniard, encrii!>ic<1 wirh <:oli1, found nt Mykenal ffrom the Bull, ile 
Corr. ktlle'n. vol. x. (IHHG) pi. ii. S.ard p. 341, G. Pern.t). Five men are Mniffitling agRinst m 
lioD. " The men wear notliing but ihort trouiers. For weapons, four of them have lances, wkich 
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duty to requite me with kindness, since I have done you these favors, — I beg 

yoa to be my son's guardian when he goes to the cliase, and take care that 

no robbers on the way may do harm to liim. Alao, you ouglit to go for your 

own sake, that you may signalize yourself 

by your exploits, for this was the glory of 

your aneestors, and you arc in the full 

vigor of your strength.' Adrastos replied : 

' On no other account, king, would I 

have taken part in this enterprise; for it 

is not fitting that one in my unfortunate 

circumstancoR should join with his prosperous compeers, nor do I desire to 

do BO ; and indeed I have often restrained myself. But since you urge me, 
and I ought to oblige you, — for I am 
bound to requite the benefits you have 
conferred on nie, — I am' ready to do 
as you desire; and rest assured that 
your son, whom you commit to my 
charge, shall, so far as his guardian 
can protect him, receive no injury.' 
" Wlien Adrastos had made this 
answer to Crcesus, they went away, 
well provided with chosen youths and 
with dogs; having arrived at Mount 
Olympoa, they sought the wild beast, 
and when they had found and encir- 
cled hira around, they hurled their 
javelins at him. Among the rest the 
stranger Adrastos, the same that had 

been purified by Crcesus, throwing his javelin at the boar, missed the animal 

and struck the son of Croesus, who, fatally wounded by tlic point of the 

lance, thus fulfilled the warning of the dream. 




they use with both hands, and shields of two different kinds, one quadrangular, the other orbicu- 
htr, and ducply indented at about the middle. One of the eombalants has fallen and lies under 
Ihc lion's feet. A fifth combatant, without a sliield, bends the knee and stretches his bow to 
si>nit an arrow, Tlie ground is indicated by a band of gold, forming nearly a straight line." 
(On the tei'hnique of these ornamental weapons, see W. llelbig, Das HomerUche Epoi, p. 303.) 

' A sow. ti]ion a stater of electrum strnek in ^klysia. 

' From the Iteeiie arcie'ol., 1876, vol. ii p. 7G, fig. 12 (A. Choisy). The tombs at Sardb 
are nearly untforni in tvpe. The sepulchral ehambcr, situated wiihin the conical hill, is a little 
low room, on ii level with the ground, and in every case of nearly the same dimensions, whether 
llic moun<l which covers it is large or small. These dimensions are, in round numbers, 11 ft. 
6 in. in greatest diameter; 2 ft, 6 In. in least diameter! and 2 ft. 6 in. in height. They lie 
east and west ; a door in the south front opens from the central chamber into a passage-way, 
which, of longer or shorter extent, ends in tlie massof the embankment (/6i(f.}, p. 74. Eimmiping 
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" Croesus, exceedingly distressed at his son's death, lamented it the more 
bitterly because the youtli fell by the hand of one whom he himself had puri- 



^^ ^^r Y/^A T^rZi/£/T^/A'A^//cAirAM| 
y^oA e A/ 0//C A)<P y 0/S/-T Z i^ ^|ONkAIAMO/\/o 

nPAi£oiENkA.iAyrolKAIAofrsiHW^V^^ 



>pamtXxPo 

INQUIRY ADDRESSFD TO THE ORACLE OK DODONA.* 

fied from blood ; and, vehemently deploring his misfortune, he invoked Zeus 
the Expiator, attesting what he liad suffered by this stranger. He invoked 




FRAGMENT OF AN ANSWER FROM THE ORACLE OP DODONA.* 

also the same divinity as the god of hospitality and private friendship, be- 
cause, by receiving a stranger into his house, he had unawares fostered the 
murderer of his son, and because, having the stranger as a guardian, he had 
found him his greatest enemy. After this the Lydians approaclied, bearing 
the corpse, and behind it followed Adrastos, who, when he came near to Croesus, 

the sides of a cut made throujrh the hiyers, wo find that the mass of earth composing the 
mound was applied in rej^ular layers around the axis of the hill, the interior layers slopin<^ 
steeply, and l)econiinij gradually more nearly horizontal. The sepulchral chamber is never 
in the centre, but nearer the circumference {Ihid.y p. 7G). 

* Inscription entzraved on a leaden platpie. (From Carapanos, Dodone et ses ruinex, 
pi. xxxiv. No. 3.) Qfoi Tvxav dyaOdv. These formulas are frecpient. Then follows the in- 
quiry : *EiriKOiVTJrai Kufiaudios Kn\ & yuWi rc3 ^it\ ro) Nao) ra AioDvn. rifi ku <fifa)V ^ r^pixov^ 7 dat- 
fx6pu)V €Xfx6fJL(voi KOI (f>vovT(S^ \mov Ka\ ti^fiuov irpdcraoifv kcu aitroi koi & oiKrjais Koi vvv koi is t6v 
Snatrra xpd'ov. ** Evandros and his wife incpiire of Zeus Naios and of Diime^ to which of the 
g(Mls, heroes, or daimons, they should address ])rayers and offer sacrifices to he happy, them- 
selves and their family, now and forever." The formula \iiiov Ka\ tifxtiviw tivai or irpdrreip 
was consecrated; we find it in <piestic>ns addressed to the Pythia (IJuii. fie Corn kellen,, vol. vi. 
(18S2), pp. 454 et seq.f Xos. «7, sx). The series of intpiiries made of the oracle of Do<l(ma is 
specially interestiuir; a worshipper inquires if his lH'dHH)verin;ra and pillows, which have dis- 
apiKjared, are lost or stolen ; a husband asks if his wife is untrue, etc. (Carapanos, p. 75, 
Xos. 10 and 11.) On proceedinijs of divination cmj)loyed by the oracle of Dodona, see Cara- 
panos, pp. 1G4 et seq. 

^ Li'aden placpie (from Carapanos, pi. xxxviii. No. 5). Tt is the jod who speaks, and his 
reply is transcrilnid in the Ionian dialect : T[<J]5€ to fiavrrfiov «y« xt^l^ «' aXdtf. ** Tliis is tlie 
orach^ which I jjive." The remainder is unintelli'jrible. We know that the verb xf^a is spe- 
cially usc»d for responses from the god. (See, in inscriptions from Delplii given above, the 
words : 6 df ot txt^^^^') 
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atretclied forth his hands and begged the king to kill him, saying that he ought 
Qot to live longer. Upon this Crtcsus, though his own affliction was so great, 




pitied Adrastos, and said to him : ' You have made me full sntiafaction by con- 
demning yourself to death. But you are not the author of this misfortune 



' Marble bust from tlic IVtuseam of Naples ; (rom n jihotograph. Cf. Overbeck, Griechi- 
$che Kunslmylhotogie, vol, li. pp. 277 el aeq. 

Note. — The illustralton (ai'ing tliis pa<Tc rcprpFenta a tas-rtlief on !e sarcophagus in the 
VaX».7.7.o Doria Panlili (from Braim, Aniikr Mnrmorafrle, vol. ii. pl.vi.). AfeleagiOi is attacking 
ill' boar, nliii'li, hnU emerging from its den, has already throirn down otic of (he hunters, 
Ankaios. Roeda and a tree indicate the place where ihe scene occurs. The hero, accoin- 
[laniert by a Molossian dog, ailvancca against the animal, holding his lance level ; one of the 
Uioskouroi vainly endeavors tu hold him back, grasping him by the arm, while the other 
appears to urge him on. Meleagros is not alone in attacking the boar : at his left and a little 
ill ailvancc is Atnlanta, who has just shot an arroir at the animal ; beyond arc two peasantf, 
one alMut to throw a sbine, and the otlier a stake; and at the right ar« two hunters, ona 
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except 90 far as you were the involuntary agent, but that god, whoever he 
was, that long since foreshadowed what would take place.' Croesus then 
buried his son with becoming honors; but Adrastoa, son of Gordius, son of 
Midas, when all was silent around the tomb, judging himself t!ic moat heavily 




PLAN or THE RUIN8 OF THE TKMPLK OF AMPniARAOa.' 



afflicted of all men, killed himself on the tomb. But Crccsus, bereaved of his 
son, continued disconsolate for two years. 

"Some time after, the overthrow of the kingdom of Astyages, son of 
Cyaxarcs, by Cyrus, son of Cambysca, and the growing power of the Persians, 
put an end to the grief of Crcesua ; and it entered into his thoughts whether 
he could by any means cheek this power before it became formidable. After 
he had formed this purpose, he determined to make trial of Greek oracles as 
well as of those in Libya ; and he sent different persons to different places, 

brandishing a lance, thu other about lo make liia escape. — The scene in the left part of the 
bas-rt'licf is less clear : it represents a time l)etore the attack. At tlie left is a figure supposed 
to be tlic king Oineus; near him is Ankuios, armed nilti an axe, and Atalanta. (In respect 
to sarcophagi with representations of tlie myth of Klelei^r, 8PC Annati delP Iinlil. archeo!., 
1863, pp. Kl-105, and 18G9, pp. 7«-10.-), F. Matz.) 

> From Ilia TJpanui t^ ir 'AOrivan ^jfaioXoyirt^c 'Enupiac rov trom, IS94, IIiv. E*. Tlic 
explorations undertaken in 1881 by the Arcl]n>ulo[;ical Soc'iety of Alliens at JIavrodilesi, be- 
tween Ihe vilLige uf Kalamo and the Skala (nharf) of Oropo, resulted in the dit<cnveiy of the 
temple of .\mphtarans, of which only the northern half remains standing. The whole southern 
half has been carried anay by the torrent. The temple stood near a iipring, the water of wliieh 
was used neit'ier for sacrifices nor for purifications. According to Pausanias (i. 34. 4), this 
was the pniceeiiing in the case of those wlio came to seek healing or the solution of a difficulty ; 
the worshipper sacrificed a ram and carefully preserved the skin. In the ni^Iit he enteri'd tlu; 
temple, KtretcheU the tikin u[>on the floor, and lay clown to sleep, awaiting some answer in a 
dream. In ease of cure, the suppliant was required to throw into the spring a piece of Rold or 
silver. (Cf. Ilyperides, in the Orabirei Altici (od. Uidot), vol.ii. p. 377,§§ Uetttq. Sec also 
the Ptnutm of Aristophanes, 620 et seq., and later in this work what is said of the Aiklepieioo 
of Atli.'ns.) 
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Bome to Delphi, some to Abai in Phokis, and some to Dodona, — others were 
Bent to consult Ampliiaraos and Trophonios, and others to Branchidai in 
Milesia; these were the Greek oraclca. Also Crojsus sent to Ammon in 
Libya. And he sent them difEcrent ways, 
designing to make trial of what the oracles 
knew, in order that, if they ahouM be found 
to know the truth, he might send a second 
time to inquire whetlier he should venture 
to make war upon the Persians ; and he gave 
this order to his messengers, that, comput- 
ing the time from their departure from Sar- 
dis, they should consult the oracles on the 
hundredth day, by asking what Crcesus, the 
son of Alyattes and king of the Lydians, was 
then doing; and that they should bring him 
the answer of each oracle in writing. Now, 
what were the answers given by the other 
oracles is mcntioued by none; but no sooner 
had the Lydians entered the temple of Delphi 
to consult the god and asked the question 
enjoined them, than tlic Pythia thus spoke in 
hexameter verse : ' I know the number of the 
sands, and the measure of the sea; I under- 
stand the dumb and hear him tliat docs not 
speak ; the savor of the hard-shelled tortoise 
boiled in brass with the flesh of lamb, strikes 
on my senses ; brass is laid beneath, and 
brass is put over it.' The Lydians, liaving 
J written down this answer of tlie Pythia, re- 
turned to Sardis. And when tbc rest, who 
had been sent to other places, arrived, bringing the answers, Crccaus, hav- 
ing opened each of them, examined their contents, but none of them were 
satisfactory to him. When, however, he heard that from the Pythia, he 
immediately adored it and approved of it, being convinced that this oracle 
was a tnio one, because it had discovered what ho had done. For when he 

' Archaic statuette in bronze (from tlio STillheU. d. d. arcliHolog. Inslil. in Atken, vol. i., 
187C, pi. v.). TIio inscription engraved on thele^s is a deiiKB,tion, nratar . . . itamot roi'liriufm 
iriStar. Tba dealer asserted that this statuette ira<i found in tho ruins of tho castle of Cllalbis ; 
but Foucart. {Bull. (!e Corr. hellen., IS79, vol. ili. p. 133) believe 1 this gtatemcnt unfounded, and 
kttribntes the fi^urinfi to tho city of Tliebes and ihu temple of tlio I^menian Apollo; this eity 
was the only one in which we arc sure that there was a temple of this name. Furthermore, 
the name TItu'uv Ik pecnliar to Boiolia; tt is plainly formed from the cpitlict of Apollo, IlTium. 
Lastly, the termination oi and tho form of tlie aorist ariBtar belong to the Boiotian dialect, 
H being particulariy common in Tlicbes. 
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had sent ix^rsons to consult tkc dififercnt oracles, watching the appointed 
day, he had recourse to this contrivance : having thought of what it was 
impossible to discover or guess at, he cut up a tortoise and a lamb, and boiled 
them himself together in a brazen caldron, and put over it a brass cover. 

" Such then was the oracle given to Croesus from Delphi. As regards the 
answer of the oracle of Amphiaraos, I cannot say what reply it made to the 
Lydians who performed the accustomed rites at the temple ; fi>r nothing else 
is related than that Croesus considered this also to be a true oracle. He now 
endeavored to propitiate the god at Delphi by magnificent sacrifices, for he 
offered three thousand head of cattle of every kind fit for sacrifice, and, hav- 
ing heaped up a great ]>ile, he burned on it beds of gold and silver, vials of 
gold, and purple robes and garments, hoping hy that means more completely 
to conciliate the god. From the molted gold and silver he cast a hundred 
and seventeen half-bricks, four of pure gohl weighing each two talents^ and 
a half, and the rest, of pale gold, weighing two talents each. lie also made 
the figure of a lion of fine gold weighing ten talents. He also sent two large 
bowls, one of gold, which weiglied eight talents and two thirds, and one of 
silver, which contained six hundred amphoreis,'^ Ho also sent four silver 
casks and two lustral vases, one of gold and one of silver, and many other 
offerings, among thom some round silver covers ; and a statue of a woman in 
gold, four and a half feet high ; and to all these things he added the neck- 
laces and girdles of his wife. 

"These were the offerings he sent to Delphi and to Amphiaraos. Having 
ascertained his virtue and sufferings, he dedicated a shield all of gold and a 
lance of solid gold, the shaft as well as the points being of gold ; and these 
are at Thebes, in the temple of Ismenian Apollo. To the Lydians appointed 
to convey these presents to the temples, Croesus gave it in charge to inquire of 
the oracles whether he should make war on the Persians, and if he should 
unite anv other nation as an all v. Accordinirly. when the Lvdians arrived at 
the places to which they were sent, and had dedicated the offerings, they con- 
sulted the oracles, saying : ' Croesus, king of the Lydians and of other nations, 
esteeming these to be the only oracles among men, sends these presents in 
acknowledgment of your discoveries ; and now asks whether he should lead 
an army against the Persians, and whether he should join any auxiliary 
forces with his own.' Such were their questions, and the opinions of both 
oracles concurred, foretelling that if Cnesus should make war upon the Per- 
sians, he would destroy a mighty em]»ire; and they advised him to engage 
the most powerful of the (IrcM'ks in his alliance. When Croesus heard the 
answers that were brought back, he was beyond measure delighted witli the 
oracles, and, fully expecting that he should destroy the kingdom of Cyrus, he 

* [Tlie talent is a weight of a)x>ut oijrhty poundii. — Ed.] 

^ [The Greek amphoreus was ecjuai to about nine gallons. — Ed.] 
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i^in sent to Delphi, and, having ascertained the number of the inhabitants, 
presented each man with two staters of gold.' In return for this the Del- 
pbiana gave Crcesus and the Lydians the right to consult the oracle before 
any others, and exemption from tribute, and the first seats 
in the temple, and the privilege of citizenship to any who 
should desire it in all future time. A third time Croisus 
sent to consult the oracle, for having ascertained its vera- 
city, he had frequent recourse to it. His inquiry now was, 
whether he should long enjoy the kingdom ; to which the 
Pythia made this reply: ' When a mule shall become king 
of the Medos, then, effeminate Lydian, flee over pebbly 
Hermos, nor tarry, nor blush to be a coward.' With this i 
reported to him, Croesus was more than ever delighted, thinking that a mule 
should never bo king of the Modes instead of a man, 
and, consequently, that neither he nor his posterity 
should ever be dejirivcd of the kingdom. He then 
began to inquire carefully who were the most power- 
ful of the Greeks whom he might gain over as allies; 
and on inquiry found that the Spartans and Athenians 
excelled the rest, the former being of Dorian and the 
latter of Ionian descent, and that of these, the Athe- 
nians were oppressed and distracted by the tyranny of 
Peiaistratos, while the S])attan3 had been victorious over all their enemies. 
Whereupon, he sent ambassadors to Sparta with presents, and to request 
their alliance." 

But, unfortunately for Croesus, the king who reigned at this 
time in Susa was of hybrid race, Cyrus, son of the Persian 
Cambyses and of Mandana, a prinfcess of Media. This was 
"the mule" of the oracle, and Croesus incurred hia hostility by 
crossing the Halys, which was the boundary of the two empires. 
Herodotos narrates the battle, lost by the Lydians, the siege of 
Sardis, and then its capture (546 B. c). But the old historian 
cannot admit that the affair was settled so simply, that this 
great kingdom was tost in a single battle, and that this king, 




BRONZE COIN.' 



' [The Lydian stater is believed to lie altoul equal to four dollarii. ^ Ed.] 

^ The HcrmoH, geate<l lo the left, holilin^ in tlie right hanil a reed, in the left a cornucopia, 

and Icanini; upon an urn, whence water is flowing; in the exer^e, the name EPMOC. Legend : 

CAETTHNON- (KeveriH; of a coin of Saittni in L}-din, with the efli»y of Julia Mamxa.) 

» Thu Ilalvs, seated, leaning with the h:ft hand on an urn whence water is flowing, aad 

holding in the right hand a, large sea-plant in dower. Legend : ANKYPAC MHTPOnO.VEOS. 

(Reverse of a coin of Ankara in Galatea, with the effigt- of Caracalla ) 
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so devout towards the gods of Greece, disappeared from the scene 
without exciting the special iuterest of heaven, or being in any 
way rewarded for his offerings to Apollo. Herodotos says: 

" Croesus had a aon, of wlioiu I hare l>cforc made mention, admirable in 
all otJier respects, but dumb. Now, in the time uf luB former prosperity 




Croesus had done everytliinfi lie cotild for tlio youth, and among other 
ox|iedients had sent lo consult the oracle ia his bflialf, receiving this an- 
swer: *0 Lydian by birth, king of many, very foolisli Cra-sus, wish not to 



' Bu-re1icf of Wwhoil-STom liul. ; 
pi. xvii.). The kins wnra a i-rown lul 
a sLttUftto, wlioxc li(;ail-UreH8 in alw 
Kgyptian, bb Uic ({reat wingii dinplaveil 



Dioiilafoy, l.'An aniiqiie de la Ptrre, 1H84, 
with tlie iir>i>ii!i, anil in tliti right hand holds 
'ilh the uro^uii. All these attribute* ai« 
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^?gjeg: 



hear the longed-for voice of thy son spciikiii;^ within thy palace ; it would be 
better for theo that this sliould be far off ; for he will first speak on an unhappy 
day.' Now, when the city was taken, one of (lie Persians, not recognizing 

' From the T<yur rfu Monrle, xlvii. 1!)9 (Wme. Jano Difiiktoy). The pillar is of calcnre- 
oua atone, and has on the upper part a trilinc;ual inwriptlou in Persian, Aledian, and Assyrian : 
" I, CyruB, Achaimcniii king." (See Dieiilafoy, L'Arl anlii/ue de la Perse, pi. xiv.) 
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EX-VOTO TO THE APOLLO OF PRIEXE.* 



Croesus, was about to kill him. Crcesus, though he saw the soldier coming 
towards him, yet from his own present misfortunes took no heed, nor cared, 
indeed, if he should perish by 
the blow ; but this speechless 
son, when he saw the Per- 
sian about to kill his father, 
througli dread and anguish 
burst into speech, exclaim- 
ing, * Man, kill not Croesus!' 
These were the first words he 
ever uttered ; but from that 
time he continued able to 
speak during the rest of his 
life. So the Persians obtained 
possession of Sardis, and made 
Croesus prisoner, after he had 
reigned fourteen years and 
been besieged fourteen days, 
thus losing his great empire, 
as the oracle predicted. The 

Persians, having taken him, conducted him to Cyrus, and he, having heajKjd 
up a great pile, placed Croesus upon it bound with fetters, and with him 

fourteen young Lydians, — designing either to 
offer this sacrifice to some god as the first- 
fruits of his victory, or wishing to perform a 
vow ; or jKjrhaps, having heard that Cr(Tesus was 
a religious person, he placed him on the pile for 
the purpose of discovering whether any divinity 
would save him from being burned alive. And it is related that when 
Croesus stood upon the pile, notwithstanding the weight of his misfortunes, 
the words formerly spoken to him by Solon recurred to his mind as truly 
inspired; namely, that no living man could justly be called ha]>py. When 
this occurred to him, it is said that, after long silence, uttering a groan, 
he three times spoke aloud the name of Solon. lie was heard by Cyrus, 
who sent his interpreters to inquire upon whom he railed ; but Croesus was 
reluctant to ans\ier. At last, being constrained to do so, he said: *I named 
a man whose discourse it is more profitable for a king to hear than to be the 

* A bronze hare, now in the British Museum ; from Kdlil, Inscriptioncs Gr, antiifnissimaf^ 
No. 3S5. The hare is represeiitejl dead and hun;jj by the two fore-paws. The inscription is 
as follows: To) 'A7roXXa>i^t r<a n/)t7[v]^i /x* av€$TjKty*H(f>€uaTitav, '* liephaistion dedicated me to 
A|)ollo of Priene." The engraver has omitted one of the sides of the nu in the word Ilpci^i^i. 

^ Lion devourinj* a bull. Only the fore-jMtrt of the two animals is represented ; the reverse* 
is a punch-mark. Wei«rht ^ oz. 
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possessor of great riches.' Wlioii he had given this obscure answer, the; 
inquired further; and as they persisted and were very importunate, he at 
length told them that Hulon, an Athenian, formerly visited hiiu, and, hav- 
ing viewed all hie treasures, made no account of them, and that the things 
of which the sage had warned him had all in reality taken place, and that 
what Solon had said concerned not Crcesus only, but all mankind aa well, 
especially those who imagined themselves fortunate. By this time the outer 

parts of the pile, hav- 
ing been set on fire, 
had begun to burn ; 
upon which Cyrus, 
informed liy the in- 
terpreters of what 
Croesus had said, re- 
lented, and consider- 
ing that, being him- 
scll' but a man, he 
was yet going to burn 
another man alive 
who had been in no way inferior to himself in ])ros|tcrity, — fearing retri- 
bution, moreover, and reflecting tliat nothing human is permanent, — ordered 
the fire to be instantly extinguished, and Crtesua, with the young Lydians, 
to be taken down. With all their efforts, however, the ollicers were unable 
to master the fire. The Lydians relate that upon tliis, Crce.ius, perceiving 
that Cyrus had altered his intention, and that every one whs striving, though 
vainly, to put out the fire, cried aloud, invoking Apollo, and besought the 
god, if any ofTerings he liad ever made had been agreeable to the divinity, 
to protect and deliver him from the [ire-sent day ; and tliat, aa lie with tears 
invoked the god, on a sudden clouds gathered in the sky, which had been 
serene, and a violent .storm burst forlli. vehement rain falling and extin- 
guishing the flames;^ by which Cyrus, jwrceiving tliat Crujsus was beloved 
by the gods, and a good man, when he had bad him taken down from the 
[lile, asked Jiim this question: 'Who persuaded you, Cro;.sus, to invade my 
territory, and to become my enemy instead of my friend?' To which CrcB- 
SU9 replied: 'O king, what I have doiie has resulted in your good fortune 

' Bust of till' pcryonifipil cJlv, riirht proilli', veili'rl anti crowneil with lowera. LcgenJ: 
CAPAlfr ACIAiy.AYilAC EAAAAOC A MHTPOUOAR: (SanlLs, first iiietrnpolis of Lvdia, of Asia, 
of (Jn-i-i-tO. IteviTsc, llm Smi. in ii rliariot ilrawii by two cirajpins. tiMicniiinu' the sky from left 
to ri;;lit; ni'ar lliu liuail of ihu Sun, ihc woni TtAOC. Uiiiicriicatli, the Earth, lying on wheat- 
ears. aiiU liiil-liriE siiTne in hi-rrL'tit lian.I; noar lier, her name, FH. Legend r EOCT AVPHPA- 
KAEfAIANOY CAPAIANQN B NEOKOPQN (L'niler tbu stralcgca Aur. Ilfraklwidianos, coin of 
the HanliaiiK, luivi- nuukoroi). Urimzu iiiL-<lalIion. 

' This aei;ount sii'ms to lie invallclntcd by ]li;rodotos himself wlien he says that the Per- 
eiaDs rcjarilud it as euerilugc to burn a human Iwdy. 
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and my disaster, and the god of the Greeks who encouraged me to make war 
is the cause of all. For no man would be so foolish as to prefer war rather 
than peace; for in the latter, sons bury their fathers, and in the former 
fathers bury their sons. But it appears that the gods are pleased to have 
these things so." Then Cyrus, Imving caused his fetters to be taken off, 
placed Crtesus beside him, and sliowed him great respect, presently giving 
him [lermissiun to ask whatever favor he might desire. '0 king,' Croesus 
replied, * the most acceptable favor that you can bestow upon me is to let 
me send my fetters to the god of the Greeks whom I have honored more 
than any other divinity, and to ask him if it be his custom to deceive those 
who deserve well of him.' Cyrua asked him what cause lie had to com- 




plain that led him to make this request; upon which Croesus related to 
him all his projects and the answers of the oracles, and particularly the 
offerings he had presented, and how he had Ihtu incited by the oracle to 
make war upon the Persians; and having said nil this, he again besought 
Cyrus to give him leave to reproach the god with these things. But Cyrua, 
smiling, said: 'You shall not only receive this boon from me, but what- 
ever else you may at any time desire.' Uiion this, Crreaus sent certain Lydi- 
ans to Delphi with orders to lay his fetters at the entrance of the temple, and 
to ask Apollo if be were not ashamed to have encouraged Croesus to make 
war upon the Persians, assuring him that he would put an end to the power 
of Cyrus, — of which war these fetters were the only spoils Croesus had ob- 
tained, — and to ask if it were the custom of the Creek gods to bo ungrateful. 
Whoa the Lydians arrived at Delphi and delivi"-cd their message, it is said 
that the Pytliia made answer as follows : ' The god himself is not able to pre- 

1 From the Tour du Monde, xi. »53. 
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vent the fulfilment of the decrees of fate ; Crcesus has suffered for the crime 
of his ancestor iu tlie fifth generation, who murdered his master and usurped 
the throne. Apollo desired that the fall of Sardis should happen in the time 
of the sons of Croesus rather than in that of the king himself, but it was not 
in his power to avert the fates ; only so far as they allowed, he conferred a 
favor on Croisiis, deferring the capture of Sardis for a period of three years. 
Let the king know, therefore, that his downfall came three years later than 




the fates had intended, and also that Apollo came to his relief when he was 
about to be burned alive. Concerning the prediction of the oracle, Croesus 
has no cause to complain, tor Apollo foretold this, that if the king made war 
on the Persians, he would cause the overthrow of a great nation ; now Croesus, 
had he desired to know the truth, should have sent again to inquire which 
empire was meant, his own or that of Cyrus. Since, however, he neitJier 
nnderstoiiii (he oracle nor inquired again, let him lay the blame on himself. 
And, again consulting it, he did not understand the answer concerning the 



' From E. Tli-plus, Nouvelle Geogrnphi' uniremelle, \ 
matter of dUcussion. 
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mule ; for that mule was Cyrus, a man having parents of different nations, 
the mother superior, and the father inferior. For ahe was a Mede, the daugh- 
ter of Aatyagea, itiiig of Media ; but he was a Persian, subject to the Medes.' 
The Pythia gave this answer to the Lydians, and they carried it to Sardis and 
reported it to Croesus, who, when he heard it, acknowledged the fault to he 
liis, and not Apollo's, f^ucli is tltc account of the kingdom of Croet^us and the 
first subjection of Ionia. 




THE SACKKH HOAI> 1>K IlKASCHI DAI.' 

"When the Lydians had thns been snbdued by the Persians, the lonians 
and Aiolians sent ambassadors to Cyrus at Sardis, wishing to become sub- 
ject to him on the same terms as they had been to Croesus. But he, when 
he heard tlieir proposal, told them this story : ' A piper, seeing some fishes in 
the sea, beiran to pipe, expecting that they would come to shore ; but fmding 
his hopes disappointed, he took n casting-not, and enclosed a great number of 
fishes and drew them out. Wlicn he saw them leaping al>out. he said to the 
fishes, " Cease yonr dancing, since when I piped you would not come out and 
dance." ' Cyrus told this story to the lonians and Aiolians, because the 
lonians, when Cyrus urged them hy his ambassadors to revolt from Crfcsns, 
refused to consent, and now, when the business was done, were willing to 



> From C. T. Xpwton. A Hi'flnn/ a/ Dl>rnverir« nl Tfnlica 
jil. Ixxvi. The .Saeri'J Road led from the port of PaDormos t 
Apollo; it was bordered viih statues (nee next page). 



inwuj, Cnl/tun, and Urtnrhitlir. 
the temple of the Didynialan 
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listen to him. He therefore, under the influenec of anger, gave them this 
answer. But tlie lonians, when this message was brought back to them, for- 
tified all their cities and called an assembly at the Panionion, with the excep- 




HTATUli DiaCOVEKKU 



tion of the Milesians, for with tliem only Cyrus made alliance on the same 
terras as the king of Lydia had done. 

" Cyrus made Tabalos, a Persian, governor of Sardis, and appointed 
Pactyas, a Lvdian, to bring away all the gold that was in the eity ; he then 
took Croesus with him and departed to Ecbatana, taking no notice at all of 
the lonians. As soon as Cyrus had left Sardis, Pactyas incited the Lydians 

' From a photoKraiA- (Cf. O. Rnyet and A. Thomaii, MiUt et U gol/e Latmique, pi. 25.) 
Thia Ktntuc h <me nf ihon^ which in ancient times ottorni-i) the Sacred Road of Brancbidai. 



Ten art! now in tlit" Britisli Museum; uniform in style, tliey repres 
hut men and women seated in chairs, the liands restin'.; on the knees. 
nn th« chair. In the one ropresenteil here, is Ihlii : Xapqt (i/h i KXn'o 
tdC 'AirAXaimi. ■' I am Chares, son of Kleisos, archon of Teiohlous 
This inscription and otiiers engraved on these marbles enable us to 
Olympiail, - alioiit the last third of the sixth century B. C. 



;nt, not goils or goddesses. 
The inscription, enfCTaved 
lot, TtiXfiiT ^PX^^- ■^yoAf" 
la. Ad offering to Apollo." 
place them in the aixtieth 
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to revolt, and, going down to the sea-^oost with all the gold taken from Sardis 
in his possession, he hired mercenaries and persuaded the inliabitants of the 
coast to join him, and then, returning to Sardis, besieged Tarbalos, who wag 
shut tip in the citadel. When he heard of this, Cyrus sent Mazares, a Mode, 
to assist Tarbalos and enslave all wlio had joined in the attack upon him, 
and by all means to bring Pactyas to him alive. But Pactyas, hearing of the 
approach of the army, tied in great consternation to Kyinc, whitlier Masmres 
ilespatclied messengers requiring that he should be delivered up. 

" But the people of Kynie, Ijcfore decidinir, reserved to refer the matter to 
the divinity at Brnnchidai, for there was an oracle there of great antiquity, 
which all the lonians and 
Aiolians were in the habit 
of consulting. The oracle 
made answer that Pactyas 
should be given up; and 
the men of Kynie were 
about to do this, when a 
man of high repute amon;r 
the citizens, Aristodikos, 
di.stnislini: the messengers 
wh" had been sent lo make 

inquiry, jirevented tliem ; and at last went Jiiniself. with some eonipanions, to 
ini|uiro of the god. When they arrived at Braneliidai, Aristodikos consulte<l 
the oracle in the name of all, impiiring in these words: 'O Ajiollo, Piirtyas, 
a Lydian, lias come to us as a suppliant to avoid a violent death at the hands 
i)f the Persians. They now demand him, and require us to give him up. 
We, however, though we dread the Persian power, have not yet dared to sur- 
render the suppliant until it be plainly indicated by thee what we ought to 
do.' Sucli was the inquiry of Aristodikos; hot the oracle gave the same 
answer as before, and bade tliem surrender Pactyas to the Peraians. U[ion 
this, Aristodikos deliberately acted as follows: walking round the temple, he 
took away the sparrows and all other kinds of birds that had built nests in 
it; upon which, it is said, a voice issned from the sanctuary, and. addres.'ting 
Aristodikos, spoke thus: -O most impious of men, how dareat thou do this? 
Dost thou tear my suppliants from my temple?' Aristodikos, without hesi- 
tation, replied: '0 king, art thou Iben so careful to protect thy suppliants, 
and biddest the people of Kyme to deliver up theirs ? ' The oraclfi rejoined : 
* Yes, I bid you do so that, having acted impiously, ye may the sooner 
perish, and never more come and consult the oracle about the delivering up 
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of suppliants.' When the people of Kyme heard this answer, not wishing to 
bring destruction on tliemselves by surrendering Pactyas, nor to expose 
themselves to the anger of the Persians by retaining him, they sent liim 
away to Mytileue. But the Mytilenians, when Mazares sent them a message 
requiring them to deliver up Pactyas, were preparing to do so for some 
remuneration, when the people of Kyme, hearing what was intended, sent 
to Lesbos a vessel and carried Pactyas to Chios. Here the Chians tore 
him from the temple of Athene Poliarchos and delivered him up in excliange 




B0PPLIAST AT THE 



for Atarneus, a place in Mysia opposite Lesbos. Thus Pactyas fell into the 
hands of tlic Persians, who kept him under guard that they might deliver 
him u]> to Cyrus. And for a long time after this none of the Chians would 
offer barley-mcal from Atarneus to any of the frods, or make any cakes of 
anything that grew there; but all flie productions of that country were 
excluded from the temples. Thus the Chians pave up Pactyas. 

"After this, Mazares marched against those who had assisted in besie- 
ging Tarbalos; he reduced to slavery the people of Priene, and overran and 
pillaged the whole plain of the Meander; also he did the same with Magnesia; 
and shortly after fell ill and died. On his death, Harpagos came down as his 
successor." 

The lonians had decided to apply for aid to Sparta ; but the 
Spartans would not listen to them, possibly displeased by the 
long harangue in which one of the ambassadors addressed them. 
They, however, despatched emissaries to ob,ierve what was the 
condition of affairs. These Spartans, it is probable, saw that one 

' Vase-p:iiiiiin3, fmrn Ocrlinril. Aiiyrl. Vafenhl,, pi. cUxsv. Polyxene, pursued by 
Acliillvus iinil om^ of Lis c>oiii[.anii.na, lias talct-n Ttfugi: on (he sti'ps of an allar. Achilleu!> is 

alwiit to striki' her. 
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side was too feeble, and the other too strong, to make interven- 
The lonians, left to their fate, succumbed. They 
became tributary to Persia, whose 
king; the better to keep them in a 
state of dependence, favored the efforts, 
in the different cities, of " tyrants," 
so called not because they were in all 
cases oppressive and cruel, but because 

they exercised an authority not sanctioned by law. 

The people of Phokaia set a gallant example. Besieged by 

Harpagos, and about to be reduced, they obtained a day's truce, 

ostensibly to deliberate as 

to the terms of surrender 

and launching their fifty 

oared galleys, put on board 

their wives, cliildren, and 

goods, their images from 

tlie temples, and other 

offerings which could be re 

moved, and sailed away to 

Chios. Here they endeav 

ored to buy tlie Oinoussai 

Islands (so CJilled from 

their abundant vineyards) 

but the Cliians not con 

senting. for fear of seeing 

a rival commerce estab 

lishcd at their side, tl l 

Phokaians re- embarked 

and sailed for Corsica, where, twenty years earlier, they had 

founded the colony of Aleria. But before going in that direc- 
tion they returned to Phokaia, landed there unexpectedly, and 

mass;icred the Persian garrison left by Harpagos. After this they 




1 rrflincti'.! hi'ad of Pallas, \fh jirnfil.-; tlio ln>lmet orn..nii'iiteil with a griffin Rovprw, 
VE.VHTQN. l.ioti ilcvuilrin;; ii rnm's lie.nl. (Silver.) 

' Fragmint of ii niarWo slela, from thv Hull. <l<! Corr. hellen., vol. iv. (18S0). pi. viii. (E. 
PottiiT). 1'li>> luis-rt'lii-f i?> of Anil- Klyle, uml pcrlinpa sliould be ai^ribi'd lo th>- first half of 
the fiflli century ii. r. Iluk-s in llii; fillt-t uiul at tliu batk of ihu huul nurk the pliu.')] uf a 
int-liii tniwn. 
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pronounced a solemn imprecation against any one who should 

desert the fleet ; and casting into the sea a mass of red-hot iron. 

swore that they would never return to 

Phokaia until this iron should re-appear 

upon the surface of tlie water.' How- 
ever, as they were on their way towards 

Corsica, more than half tlie citizens were 

seized with regret, and longing for their 

city and dwellings, and violating their oaths, sailed back to Phokaia. 

The rest continued their voyage westward, and after various for- 
__^^ tunes founded a city on the Italian coast, 

Elea, whose prosperity wag rapid and 
durable. 

The inhabitants of Teoa imitated the 
Phokaians and sailed to Thrace, where 
they founded the city of Abdera. But 
these were the only lonians who preferred 
exile to servitude. The rest, even those 
islanders who were near the mainland 

BRON/.K COIN." Ill- ■ T 1 J 

and had territory on it, as Lesbos and 
Chios, consented to pay tribute. 

"lam informed." says Ilcrotlotos, "tliat at n. general assembly of the 
lonians, Bias of Prienc gave tliom most salutary advice, which, if tbey had 
hearkened to liim, would have made them the most flouriahiiig of all the 




' All insi?ription has bcea discovered near Tcos irhich gives an example of solemn impre- 
eatiiiii. Tlie following is n [ragiiient from Itohl, Jnscripl. 6>. anliquiss., Xo. 497: 'Ooru ifiap- 
liaxa BijXjjjtJiho noioi ini Tijioiiriv, to (vftif 5 '^' ISiiiri), xtiniv airifi^vaSai xa'i aiT&v *a\ yivos ro 
Ktiifov^ — '^Oirnf <s yrj^ r^i* TrjtijP KvSvot vitov ftrayiir&ai, ^ ^ix^H' h l^tX^^U^ 1 '''^ Bakacaai' ij kot 
iJTmpov, Ij iaaxBivra dmoStolij. Ktivov airoAXixrAu iiai airrov iciu yiros ru Ktivov. " Let liim wlio would 
ivek to [loisuQ tlie city uf Teos, or any citizea, j>eri!i1i with Lis family. Let bim who in any way 
diuuld liinder the importatioD of grain into Tecs, by sea or land, puriEh with bis family." The 
inseription dales from the early part of llic fifth century n.C. 

" Ilelmeted licaii of Pallas, right profile. Iteveme, trident; at the right, DPIH (tor Opu^ 
MBw) anil nA21KAH[X]. a ina^iitrate's name; around Utc field, the wiadings of iha Meander. 
(Star.) 

' Coin of (lie thirteen cities of the Panionion. I lerakles, seated on the lion's skin, his 
club on the <^iiind at his side, e.xlends liis hand to lole, who is standing before him, and 
about to ninke her esc.ipi' ; at her side is a quiver full of arrows. I.*gend : KOINON ri(13) 
DOAEQN ACIAC nPOTQN (sic) E*EC10N UEITAMHNQN HPOM KA *PONTON. Coin of the 
contederaci- of thirti-cn most important cities of Asia, of the Kpbesians and Pergamancans, 
struck by authority of a masistrate, probably named Promathius Clandianue Frooto. (Me- 
dallion with llio effigy of the F.inpenir Antoninus Pius.) 
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Oreeks. He adviBed that all the loiiiaiis should sail ia one common fleet to 
Sardinia, and tliere build one city in common for all ; thus being freed from 
servitude, they would flourish, inhabiting the largest of the islands and gov- 
erning the rest; whereas, if they remained in Ionia, he saw no hope of their 
recovering their liberty. This was the advice of Bias of Priene after the 





THE (JREAT KI.VG IN CONTEST WITH A r.JiKPK." 

lonians were ruiTied. But Iwjfore Ionia was mined, the advice of Thales the 
Milesian, who was of Phcenician extraction, was also good. He advised 
the lonians to constitute one general council in Tcos, which sfand.s in the 
centre of Ionia, and the cities being governed as indc|>cndont States in resjMJct 
to their interior affairs. These were wise counsels, but the lonians did not 1 
profit tiiercby."' 

If they had followed tlie advice of Bias, the future of the 
Western world might have been changed. 

The subjugation of the Asiatic Greeks to the Great King was 
an event of much importance, for it led their masters to dream 
of subjugating also European Greece. Here then were the Median 
wars in the germ, with all their consequences, — the empire of 
Athens, that of Sparta, that of Alexander, and the diffusion of 
Greek civilization in western Asia, 



' .V pylindiT ill calcined cbalccil'iny (from llie Anliijiuica rfu Boiphore Cimmdrien, pi. xvi. 
]ip. 2 null 3). Tlic Great Kiii'j, I'IncI in a lung robi', n-iili a radiate tiara on his head, bran- 
dishes in his left hand a piki'. tlireatt-niir^ the (!reck, who i* reco'^i7.nl>lo by bis fai'linet. In 
the ri^jht hand the kin;; holds his l)ow, and seems to be using it to ward off bis enemy's atlaek. 
A (iruL'k lien upon the ground. Overhfa<l tlu- <livine Trio hovers above the scene. (In reHiiect 
lo the helmet of the Greek warrior, see Fiirtwiin^liT. Die Bninxfnniie aui Olympia, p. Stj, in 
(lie Ahkitndliinijfn ilrr iiinlfilicli. Atailemie dcr II'isseiMc/nyJsii :u Berlin, 1879.) Cf. two 
Ilabylonian stones publisliLvl by Itaoul-Itoi'hetlc, Man. iParchcol. comp. vol. i. pL vi. No. IG; 
>. !i. Tills cylinder of the Itos{>oros serves as a seal ; turning easily upoD ils axis, it coulil 



nulled a; 



It the 11 



» IlorodolEJs, i. I TO, Tliak-s 
hid done in Altika. 



nsclled the Asiatic Greeks, it appears, to do what Thei^ 
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n. — Prosperity of the Islanders. 

The ruin of the lonians of the continent occasioned the mari- 
time power to be transferred to a neighboring island, — Samos. 
Polykrates, witli the aid of Lygdaniis, tyrant of Naxos, had usurped 
the supreme power there between the years 536 and 532 u. c, 
and had at first shared it witli his two brothers. But having 
freed himself from them by murdering one and sending the other 
into exile, he remained sole master of the country, and had con- 




tracted an alliance with Amasis, king of Egypt. His power in- 
creased to such a degree that he had a hundred fifty-oared galleys 
and a thousand archers. With these forces he protected the com- 
merce of the Samians, and enriched himself by expeditions which 
were rather piratical than princely. He made himself master of 
a great number of islands, even of many cities on the mainland, 
and was, says Herodotos, the first of the Greeks of whom we 
know who formed a design to make himself master of the sea, 
except Minos the Knossian. Moreover, he employed his wealth in 
adorning Samos with useful or splendid works, — an aqueduct dug 
through a mountain ; an immense mole to enlarge and secure the 
harbor; and the Ionic temple of Here, which Herodotos enumerates 
among the wonders of Greece. These public works were in 
another respect useful to Polykrates by giving the people occupa- 
tion and making them forget their lost liberty. He was, besides, 

1 See note, anJ plan of Samos, p. 274. 
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a patron of artists and poets : Ibykos and Anakreou were his 
guests, and the court of the Samian tyrant soon rivalled that of 
the Peisisti'atids. 

However, at Samos as well as at Athens there were malecofl- 
tents. When Canibyses invaded Egypt, Polykrates offered him 
forty galleys ; he took care to place 
on board these vessels all the per- 
sons who were opposed to his gov- 
ernment, and he desired his ally to 
cause their death after he had done 
with them. Between a tyrant and 
a frenzied king, a bargain like this 
was only an intercliimge of services. 
Unfortunately, the intended victims, 
suspecting the danger, made themselves 
masters of the fleet, and returned to 
Samos, with the intention of inciting 
an insurrection. Being repulsed, they 
implored the assistance of the Spar- 
tans, who at that time wore very 
willing to take up the cause of the 
oppressed, especially when it gave 
them the opportunity of overthrowing 
some powerful tyrant and establish- 
ing an oligarchy. Corinth, which had 
suffered from the piratical expeditions 
of Polykrates, gave aid also. The 
allies remained forty days before Sa- 
mos; but the tyrant was well secured, 
they produced no effect upon Iiis 

stronghold, and were obliged to withdraw. It is said that Poly- 
krates purchased their retreat with a sum of money coined for 
the purpose in lead and gilt, which the Spartans, in their inex- 




' Statue in llie Borghese Villa, from Ihc Areh/lol. Zeilung (1881). pl- "i. (The armji 
uid a jKirt of lliu riKlit Ifj; have bi-,-n rcstoreil.) A bust, discovvnil at Rome in IHM. bi-arinj; 
the inscripliim '/ivanfilttr [i] Xf^nut. cnubli^l WoltiTs to give it* true name to the statue of the 
Boriliesu ^'illa, 'I'lHt resi.-rnl)l;iru'u bt-lwui-n the two heaiU b strikini; (iwc the bust in the Bid- 
lelliiio ilrlla Cnmmitiiione areht'ilni/ira communale di Iloma, 1S84, pl. iL-iiL}. TLo poet ia 
rcprcKnteil itanding, playiog the 1/rv. 
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perience, took for gold. The Samians, who had called in their 
aid, pillaged Siphnos and Hydreia, and landing in Krete, estab- 
lished themselves in Kydonia, where, five years later, they were 
conquered by the people of Aigina, and reduced to slavery. 




Polykrates found himself stronger after this peril. His fortune 
was at its height, and he began to feel anxiety, remembering tliat 
Amasis had refused his alliance, deeming him too prosperous, — 
that ia to say, too near some startling disaster. To avert the 



1 From Fabricioii, in the JUillh. rf. d. arehaol. Tnslil. in Allien, vol. ix. (1884), pi. viij. After 
a long di;n*e!iHion aa to Polyknitcji, Hcroclotos CDn('Iu<l('a in tlicec wordN (iii. 60) ; " I liavc ilwttlt 
lan;^>r on tlic affairs of ihii Siiniiana because thoy have tlirco works, tlie gntatcst that have been 
acpomplishfil liy all llit- Grut'kK. I. In a mountain, nine hundred feet high, they have itti;: a 
tunnel which pa^fra fnlirt-ly Ihniiish it. This tunnel ia 4.2-47 feet long, 8 feet high, and the 
raiuu in width. I'hroiigh llie entire length of the tuniicl is dug a canal thirty feet deep and 
three feet liroad, through which the water, eonvcycti in pipes from a copious sjiring. reaches 
llie eily. The engineer of this tunnel was a Jlesarian. EupalinOH, fwn ot N.tustrophos." In 
the wcond place (2), Ilcrodotos mentions the mole built to protect the port, aliout J. 200 feet 
lonsr, and 180 feet deep. Lastly (3), he mentions the tenipltt of Here, tlie greatest of all the 
Greek temples. Tlie site and ruins ot this temple are well known (see ihe Bull. <le Corr. helle'n^ 
Tol. iv., IHHO. pi. xii.); >>oalE>n is (lie mnle (see the plan) ; hut it ig only reeenlly, in 1884. that 
E. Fabriciua has explored the atiuuduc-t ot Kiipalinos, wliieh was discovered in July, 1882 (sec 
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anger and jealousy of the gods, it is said that he formed the idea 
of offering them a gift. Embarking on board a galley, be sailed 
out to sea, and at a great distance 
from the shore threw overboard a very 
precious ring. He then returned to 
his palace, to indulge in regret for 
the loss he had just incurred. He 
believed that he had purchased pros- 
perity for many years to come, and 
made terms with fate. Three days later a fislierman catches a 
very large fish : he brings it to the palace ; it is opened ; and 
there, wonderful to tell, is the 
ring. The gods had rejected the 
offering of Polykrates. Some 
time after this the satrap Oroites, 
whom he had offended, persuaded 
him, with a pretext of needing 
u>iiT«»iu. runt no*. ^^^ ^j^^ ^ make an expedition 

into Asia, where Oroites put him 
to death by crucifixion (522). Herodotos fully believes this legend, 
which was agreeable to tlie Greek mind, and especially conformed 
to their most intimate religious convictions. They held the gods 
to be jealous of all prosperity too great for mortals ; behind the 
good fortune they saw Nemesis armed with vengeance and ready 

the Miiihtil., IK84, pp. IS.'i cl i"i.). Tlio grvAt spring; mentioned liy llcrodolos is that of 
llashuiilcs. Fniiii tlie sjirin^ to tliu tiinncl was dii;; a subUTrancun pa-'sagc so broiul and high 
that B. man iiiulil stand upright in it. iUmy fras'iicnta uf <'lny pipe arc found in it lIcrodoloH 
di!itingui!<h('s from the tiinnyl, projHirlv su calkil, a canal dug in il, to receive the pipes. Thin 
<rana1, aii* fhapi'd liltL- a tunni-I (fur HonxioIoB uses for botli tlio samu word, Spayita) came out 
un<ler the tunnel near tlii: nurtiiern oiilnmi'C. Tlic hotlocn of thu canal is more than h\ feet 
lover than the bottom of the tiinnt;!, .ntid this dislanco constantly increuFC:*; for the canal runs 
obli'piely, as appears on the pliin. Tlie tunnel itsi'lf ciini^i^'t!! of two galleries, northern and 
soutliorn. which incel at the point of juTirtion imliealed on Ihe map. What was the objiTt of 
lliif" double iflnatruetion, — c.iiiiLl and tunnel? Must wo admit an error on tbe [Mirt of an 
engineer skilful enough to bring two galleries to meet in the centre of a monnlatn nine hundred 
feet liii;h, and lieliove (bat, his tunnel not proving to be on a level with the spring, be was 
obliged to dig a canal ou a lower level? Tliis qncstion we cannot answer. We send the 
reaiier for fuller details to the article by E. Fabrieiiis ; it is not without interest to verify 
the figur,-a given by IlercKlotos. 

' lle-id of .Vpollo, rigbt profile. Arebaie stylo. Reverse; 5I» (Sii^wW). Dove, with wing» 
displayed', in the field, lit the left, a grain of wheat. Indenlml squan'. (Silver.) 

' Oriental cornelian, cut as a searabccus, but presenting on its convex side ihc figure of a 
coiiehant lion. On the ]>lane side ia a trojihy. (From the Anilguilet da Bviphore Ciinm^ 
pi. Kvi. pp. 11 and 12.) 
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to strike, to bring down! the pride of any man who should for- 
get the infirmity of . humfin nature. Such also is the underlying 




COl^l or KAXOB. 



sentiment of the interesting and tragic story of Crcesus, given us 
by Herodotos, which is more a moral lesson than a historic fact. 
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With Polykrates fell the power of Samos. Maiandrios, whom 
he had left guardian of the akropolis and of his treasures, 

1 npad of Dionysoi", right profilp, rmwneil witli vine-lcavps nnd ivy. Reverse: NASI. 
Kanthftros and thyrws ornamented with fillets; in the field AEOKP (for AfWHparavc), a magis- 
trate's name. (Silver.) 

* lOY nP0K.\A HPQI&A. Bust of Ton. Prokia, an iinltnovrn heroine of T^rHop. Reverse: 
EOI fTPA Ano.AAON MYTI- Sappho, seated, and playing on the lyre. (Bronze coin of llic 
epoch of the Antonines, minted by autliority of the strategos ApoIInnios.) 
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attempted to relinquish the supreme power. But this disinterested 
conduct was ill received by the Samians; they reproached him 
with mismanagement ot the wealth of Polykrates, and manifested 
80 much hostility that Maiandrios at once took measures to pro- 
tect himself. "The Sami- 
ans, it seems," says Hero- 
dotos, " were not willing to 
be free." Being attacked 
by a Persian army under 
the command of Syloson, 
brother of Polykrates, 
Maiandrios fled with all his 
treasures. Tlie Persians 
massacred the whole popu- 
lation ; and Samos was 
finally re-peopled by Otanes 
the satrap, and left under 
the stern rule of Syloson, 
who became a tributary 
to the Great King. 

Three otlier islands 
deserve mention, — Naxos, at this time very powerful, of which 
the history will be given under the revolt of the lonian.s; Lem- 
nos, where tlie Greeks, to explain its volcanic phenomena, had 
placed Vulcan's smithy, and where in underground rumblings they 
heard the sound of Cyclopean haniuiers forging the thunderbolts 
of Zeus; and lastly, Lesbos, famous as the birthplace of Pittakos, 
one of the Seven Sages, Terpandros, Arion, Alkaios, and Sappho. 
Li'gend was well able to accoinit for all this vein of poetry: 
after Orjjheus liad been torn in pieces by the furious Mienad.s 
his head and his lyre, thrown into the Hebros, still gave forth 
harmonious sounds, and were borne by the waves to the shores 
of Methymna. The Lesbians gave burial to the singer's head 
and hung up his lyre in the temj)le of Apollo. Tlie god in 
recompense for this piety bestowed upon them the gift of music 

' Bronze discovered at Olvmpia ((rooi Die Au>ffrahiingen z'l Oli/mpia, vol. v. pLxxii.). Itv 
tlie swollen e.irs thU wmilil sei'm to be the portruit of a pii'^ilist or pantmlimlof. Tliu head 
wore a wrcatli of wild olive (Korivuc) ; on the original, onu k-af uf t1ii!< wrualh (till nppi'Srs on 
the riglit temple. (See above, p. lUK.) 
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and poetry. Also boast was made of the beauty of the Lesbian 
women, and of tbeir skill in spinning wool.' 

Lesbos, one of the large islands of the j^gsean Sea, waa 
divided among four States. Mytilene' and Methyinna held the 

first rank among 
these, and made 
long wars upon 
each other, in 
which the for- 
mer was victo- 
rious ; but her 
subjugated rival 
avenged herself 
by frequent re- 
volts and constant appeals to foreign Powers. Mytilene had two 
powerful navy, and possessions in the Troad to con- 
trol the commerce of the Hellespont. This 
claim brought her into war with Athens, 
who seized upon Sigeion, and sought to 
expel the Mytilenians from the Asiatic 
coasts. Pittakos, appointed their chief, 
challenged the liostile general Phrynon to 
single combat. These challenges, common in the Middle Ages, are 
rare in the history of Greece. Phrynon, who had been many 




OP MYTILESE.* 




STATER OK KYIIENE. 



1 When Agamemnon enumorales the gifts he prombea Auhilleus to appease ihe latter's 
anger, he mentions Tjusbian alavi's, beauliful, and skilled in weaving wool. Aa ancient tradi- 
tion aiers that Lesbos was separated from tlie Asiatie mainland at the time when the Kuxinc, 
heretofore a lake, broke through into the Mt'ditcrraneati. Lesbos is, in faut, separated from 
the Asiatic const by a channel only sevcD miles wide, and thickly sown with iBlands. 

* The view of Mvtilene on p. 279 is taken from the south. In tlie background is the 
peninsula, on which stood part of the ancient city; this peninsula separates the two harbors. 
On the liori/on is seen the Asiatic coast. , 

* ZEYC BOYAAIOC. , Bust of Zeus Bonlaios, left profile. Reverse: EUI CTP BAA API- 
CTOMAXOY MYTIAHNAIQN nEPTAMHNQN E*ECIQN. Kybcle, turret-crowned, wateil on a. 
throne, lioldins a patera and a cornucopia ; at her rijlit Asklepios, special divinity of Perga- 
mon ; at her left the Epiiesian Artemis ; in the field. OMONOIA. (Bronze medallion minted by 
aiLthoritv of the ^itrategos Val. Aristouiachos. in the name of the three allied cities, — Slytilenc, 
Pergamun, and Epilesos.) 

* The northern liarhor is now choked with sand, and that on the eouth receives only ves- 
sels ot pmall tonnairi'- Steamboats are oblised to nnclior outside, and when the sea is rough, 
dare not lin^r on this coast, once so animated, and now fo inhospitable. (Boulan. Mem. sur 
la topofi. •■! t'lihl. tie Lenho', 1855; Archiv. ilrn mhnionn, v. 273.) 

* Zeus Ammon, Gtatiding. with radiate head, holding a sceptre and a little Victory; at 
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times victorious in the Olympic Games, accepted, but was killed. 

Fittakos had concealed a net under his shield, and flung it over 

his antagonist, who thus became an 

easy prey. The Mytilenians were, 

however, defeated, and in the flight 

Alkaios abandoned his shield, which 

the Athenians made the principal 

ornament of their trophy. The poet 

himself was not ashamed to sing of 

his own disgrace. Horace, in imitating him, had at least the excuse 

of offering flattery to Augustus. The tyrant of Corinth, Perian- 

der, being requested to arbitrate between the two States, left each 

in possession of what had originally been its territory {612 b. c). 




^ THE LIBYANS,' 




COIX OF KYRENAll 



This Pittakos, aided by the brothers of Alkaios, had killed 
the tyrant Melanchros, but had not been able to restore tran- 
quillity and order. The city was desolated by continual hostili- 
ties; one party drove out the other, and these exiles held the ci*y 
as it were besieged. Pittakos was at last chosen aisymnetes* for 



his left, s. nun. Reverse, goddess (probably tbe nymph Kyrene) driviag a qaadri^ at a trot; 
KYPANAION. (Cold.) 

' Bt^aritless head of Herakle!<, wearing the lion's skin, left profile. Reverse : lion Bteppin; 
to the right; in the Geld the Greek letter M, and tbe I'bienician equivalent, mint-marks; in tbe 
exer;;uc, AlDrQN. (Pbcenician didrachm.) 

' Beardless and diademed head of tbe River L&tho, with Utile horns on the forehead, right 
profile. Legend: ESnEPl^TON], Eeenperia. Revere: stag to the right; in the Geld two 
stems of silpliium and a magistrate's name (TIMAroPA[2]). (Didrachm.) 

* Satrap in Persian costume, upon a borce galloping to the rii;bL Reverse, warrior, kneel- 
ins to the left and fighting, armed with helmet, lance, and shield; in Aramaic, nn, name of 
the city of Tarsos. (Silver.) 

• [This lirle, meaninii "a person who gives every one his just portion," at first was applied 
to judges in the heroie games, nut afterwards indieated an extraordinary magistrate, who in 
times of public peril was invested with alisoliite power by bis fellow-citizens. Aristotle «ays of 
bim that his power partook of the nature both of kin[;ly and of tynnnieal sutbority, since he 
was legally appointed and willingly obeyed, while at tbe same timd he was bound by no lawa 
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ten yeara with unlimited power. What measures he adopted we 
know not, but we do know that this friend of Solon was able, 










THE NYMPn KTRENE, CROWNED BY 1 



like the Athenian legislator, to re-establish order, and like him, 
also, to resist the temptation of retaining the supreme power. At 



in his public administration. Tlic olGcc ^ 
but iistiatly it lasted only for a term of ye 
railed an ftinymneles, but there is reason ti 
of Greece held tliis oflice for a longer or 



'as not hereditary, although sometimes held for life, 
irs. Tittakos is the only person in hialory expreesly 
I b(;lieve that many other persons in different States 
chnrler timi-, and it [;ri;atly re?enible9 the position 



held by eminent legislators of antiquity who were called upon lo exercise an absolute power for 
the purpose of orspini/ing the State. In Kynic and in Clialkedon it was a title borne hy the 
regular magistrate Dionysius (v. 73) compares it to the dictatorship at Rome. — Ed.] 

' Bas-relief, from Smith and Porcher's Ilistnry of the Recent Discoverien at Cyrent, pi. 76. 
The Dymph Kyrcne, in the attitude of the huntress Artemis, is repre^nted throwing down a 
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the end of ten years Pittakos resigned office and became a citizen 
like other men. Much surprise was excited by this unusual disin- 
terestedness. *'I was alarmed," he said, "when I saw Periandros 
of Corinth become the tyrant of his people. It is a hard task to 
preserve one's integrity." Upon the near approach of the Persian 
power, Lesbos treated with Cyrus; after the defeat of the lonians 
at Lade in 494 the island shared their fate. 

Kyrene in Africa also lost its liberty and submitted to the 
same masters. Composed of contrary elements, the Greek popula- 
tion of Kyrene was agitated by interminable revolutions. The 
family of Battos continued in power for many generations. In 
the reign of Battos the Fortunate (574-554), the Pythia encour- 
aged all Greeks to join in colonizing Libya, where they were to 
be received on equal terms by those already established. This 
added largely to the population of the city, and rendered it still 
more heterogeneous; to give the new-comers the lands which had 
been promised, it became necessary to dispossess the neighboring 
Libyans, who thereupon applied to Apries, the king of Egypt, for 
assistance. He sent an army to their aid ; but it was defeated, 
and the Egyptians, laying the blame on Apries, revolted, and de- 
throned him. His successor, Amasis, made peace with the Greek 
colony, and married a daughter of their king. 

Battos was succeeded by his son, Arkesilaos II. (554-544). In 
a war with the Libyans he left upon the field of battle seven 
thousand of his hoplites. No Greek city had ever suffered a 
similar disaster. Kyrene seemed scarcely to feel it; but the king 
did not long survive the misfortune. On his return he was 
assassinated by his brother Learchos, whom later the widow of 
Arkesilaos caused to be put to death. 

lion, her hands clasped around the animal's neck. Libya, at the right, is placing a crown on 
her head. On the base is the following metric inscription : — 

Kvp^vrjv ndkioiv fjLrjrpojrrdkiv, ^•' aTi<f>€i avni 

ffirfifxop At/Sv7 Tpi(T(r6u €\ov<Ta /cXfos, 
€u6db* imtp fifXaOfioio \€ovTo<f>ovov Btro Kapnofy 

fv^(ip€vos p.(yaXrjs (rfjfxa (f>i\o^ftfirji. 

" Karpos, in memory of the jreneroiis hospitality [that he has received], places above this 
architrave Kyrene killing a lion ; [Kyrene, metropolis of] so many cities, is crowned by Libya, 
who herself has the glory of three continents." These last words no doubt allude to the popu- 
lation derived from three continents, — Africans, colonists from Europe, and colonists from 
Asia. 
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Under Battos the Lame, Demonax of Mantineia was invited, 
by order of the Pythia, to regulate the affairs of the city. This 
legislator divided th-* inhabitants into three tribes, — one composed 
of Theraions, descendants of the original colonists; the second of 
Peloponnesians and Kretans; the third of insular Greeks. Then, 
reserving to the king only the priesthood and the consecrated 
lands, Demonax gave back to the people the rest of the territory 







LYKIAN COIN.* 



LYKIAN COIN.* 



and the offices of state (543). These reforms did not, however, 
restore tranquillity to Kyrene. Arkesilaos III., son of Battos the 
Lame, claimed the restoration of the royal privileges. " There- 
upon, having raised a sedition/* says Herodotos (iv. 162), "he 
was defeated, and fled to Samos, where he collected men of all 
classes, by the promise of a division of lands ; and when a large 
army was collected, Arkesilaos went to Delphi to consult the oracle 
concerning his return." An enigmatical response was given, which 
threatened danger; but Arkesilaos, unmindful of it, returned to 
Kyrene with his army, and having recovered the mastery, con- 
ducted himself with great severity; also, to obtain foreign assist- 
ance, he became tributary to the king of Persia. Being suddenly 
made aware that he had incurred the danger of which the 
Pythia had warned him, he fled from Kyrene and took refuge 
in Barka, where he was soon after assassinated. His mother, 
Pheretime, then hastened into Egypt, and presented herself as a 
suppliant before the Persian governor, Aryandes, entreating him to 
avenge her son's death, who had perished, she averred, on account 

* Head of Dtleneveles, wearing the Persian tiara, right profile. Reverse, helmeted head 
of Pallas, right profile ; in Lykian characters, the dynast's name : AAENEfAE . . . (Silver.) 
Ddeneveles seems to have been the dynast of Antiphellos about 395 B. c. (J. P. Six, in the 
Hevue numUmatique, 1886, p. 185.) 

2 Fore-part of a wild boar, to the left ; on the animars side a monogram, KYB, first letters 
of the name Kyl)crniskos. (Kyberniskos, son of Sikas, was satrap of Lykia in the reign of 
Xerxes, from 500 to about 480 B.C.) Reverse, indented square. (Globular.) 
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of his attachment to the Medes. A Persian army was eent to 
besiege Barka, and after a nine montha' siege obtained 




LVKIAN TOMB AT SAN'TROS.' 

Bion of the city by atratagem. The most cruel vengeance was 
inflicted upon the enemies of Pheretime, — a large number were 

1 FromFellowsM Journal wriUtn during an Ezeuniitnin A'in Minnr (ISSR); frontinpiecei 
The (omb is of marlilo, and the inscriptinn (>nsrav('<l uiiilcr tlie principal bas-relief in in Lyhlkii 
rliaraclers. On tombs in Lykia, see Retten in tytirn titirf Knrien, by O. Benndorf and G. 
Niemann (18^4), cLaptcr iv. ["The «te of Xanthoa and its magnificent ruiiif were Gnt 
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put to death, and the remainder delivered over to the Persians, who 
carried them away into slavery j the city was then reK»)nstituted 




under the power of tlie Battiadai. The people of Kyrene re- 
mained tributary to the Great King, a contingent of African 
troops serving in the Persian expedition against Greece; nor was 

discovered and described by Sir Cbarlefl Fellows, in Ilia Ercurjion tn Asia Minor, p. 225 foil, 
(compare his Lycia, p. I(j4 foil-)- These ruins stand uear the village of Kounik, imd consiBt of 
UmpIeB, tomb?, triumphal arches, iralls, and a theatre. The site, says Sir Charles, is extremelj 
rocnautic, upon beautiful hiU.°, some crowned with rocks, others rising perpendicularly from the 
river. Tlie city does not appear to have been very large, but its remains show that it was 
highly ornamented, particularly the tombs. The architecture and sculptures of the place, of 
which many specimens are in an excellent state of preservation, and tbe inscriptions in a pecu- 
liar alphabet, have opened up a pagt: in the history of Asia Minor previously quite unknown. 
Tbe engravings in Fellows' works furnish a clear idea of the high perfection which the arts 
must have attained at Xanthos. A large collection of Xanthinn marbles, chiefly sepulchral, 
brought to England in 1812 and 1843, ha* been arranged in ihe British Museum. Of thew a 
full account is given in tbe Supplement to the Penny Cifctopadia, va\. ii. p. 713 toll." — Smith's 
Diet. o/Gr. and Rom. Geog., ii. 1333. — Ed.] 

1 Head of calcareous stone in the E. Plot collection ; from Perrot and Chiples, Ri*toirt dt 
Part, Tol. iii. fig. 3GC, p. DIO. Like many other Cypriot works of art, this head indicates in 
the detail of its execution and the character of the style, the influence of Greek sculptors. See 
on this subject the very just observations of Ileuzcy in the Catalogue desjigurina antiqutt en 
Urre cuile </u muse'e /lu Louvre, i. 133. 
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it until about the year 450 B. c. that this State recovered ita 

republican form of government. 

Id contrast to these revolutions and disasters, springing from 
domestic discords, let us notice the 
wisdom and quiet prosperity of Lykia, 
— a little nation which early compre- 
hended the advantages of the polit- 
ical system of the modern world ; 
namely, a representative government, 
thus described by Strabo (III. iii. 3) : 




Their constitution 




"There are three-and-twenty cities in the Lykian body which have votca. 
The men of cadi city assemble at a general congress, and select what city 
they please for tlioir place of meeting. Each of the largest 
cities commands throe votca, those of secondary importance 
two, and the rest one vote. They contribute in the same 
proportion to taxes and other public charges. The six 
largest cities, according to Artemidoros, are Xanthos, 
Patara, Pinara, Olympos, Myra, Tlos, wliich is sitnated at 
the pass of the mountain leading to Kibyra. At the con- 
gress a lykiarch is lirst elected, then the olhcr officers of the body. Public 
tribunals arc also appointed for the admiuistration of justice. Thus judges 
and mairistrates are elected according 
to the number of votes belonging to 
each city." 

This wise administration was 
never well understood in Greece, 
wliere the Achaian League was 
its tardy and feeble copy. 

This little Hellenic people, lost among Barbarians, gave, at 
the time that Asia Minor was conquered by the Persians, a bril- 
liant example of valor. Wlion Harpa.tjos advanced against Xan- 
tlios, their most important city, the inhabitants went out to meet 




KRETAN COIN.* 



■ Coin of Kvantho, kin^ of Ralamis from about AiO to 430 B.C. Coiichant mm. to 
tlR- k'ft; Cjiiriot legi-nii: EvFa'r]6tot- lUvvr^e: ram'-i head, to llie left; Cypriol legend: 
Boot \los]. Silver. (Sou .1. 1". Six, \a tlie Hfi: num., ]>(8.1, p. 277.) 

« Kuropa, liolilin'.; lier veil aliovc her head, sciled on a bull which ig Icapinj forward. 
Legend : SIAQNOS, ami (he liatu L EOF (the year 165 A. D.). Reverse of & bronze coin of 
Sidon, with ihe elFigy of Nlto. 

* ICump.! carried off hy Ihe bull. IteverM; : in an iadeoted equare a lion's bead, with the 
rwo front paws. (Silver coin of Gortyna.) 
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him. "Engaging with very inferior numbers, they displayed great 
feats of valor. But being defeated and shut up within their city, 
they collected their wives, children, property, and servants within 
the citadel, and then set fire to it and burned it to 
the ground. When they had done this, and engaged 
themselves by the strongest oaths, aU the Xanthians 
went out and died fighting." ' Leonidas and his 
three hundred Spartans are more celebrated, but were 
not more heroic. 

More remote than Lykia, Cyprus (Kypros) was 
successively subjugated by the Phcenicians, Egypt, 
and the Persians ; its population, composed of many 
foreign races, had but little Greek blood in their 
veins. Salamis, however, remembered her Hellenic 
origin, and showed it in her repeated efforts to shake 
off the Persian yoke. 

Krete, in the midst of this sea and of the Greek 
world, must not be overlooked, — an island whose 
fruitfulness was noteworthy in ancient times, and whose position 
was regarded by Aristotle as singularly favorable for the estab- 
lishment of a great empire." On one side it looks 
towards Asia ; on the other, towards the Pelo- 
ponnesos ; and commands the route from Greece 
to Egypt, and from Thrace to the Phoenician coast. 
From its high promontories there is a wide out- 
look over the sea, — it is, in fact, one of the 
Mediterranean citadels. Vast — it seemed at that 
time — as a continent, it had the wild beauty of a mountainous 
region with the fertile valleys of a fruitful country, and on its 
northern coasts, on the side towards Asia and Greece, numerous and 
safe harbors ; but on the south the coast, like that of Malta, is pre- 




X RET AM coin.* 



Ti A fhen, to!, x. (1 885), p. 59, No. 1 (E. FabriciuB). 
I the cavern of Zeus on Mount Ida in Kret«. It 



> Ilcrodotos, I. 176. 

* From the Miilhtil. d. rf. archOol. Itifiit. 
Thifl «mall bronze figure was discovered i 
possibly repre^enls Zeus himself. 

* Polii.. II. ix. 

* Reverse of a silver coin of Aptera, in Krete. Soldier standing, belmeted, armed with 
lance and shield, and extending the right hand ; in the field, an olive-tree. legend : nrOAIOI- 
KOI, mnjpstrale*B nnme. On the obverse is the head of Here, with the legend, AOTAPAION. 
(See Vol. I. p. 576, Kretan archers npon two Kretan coins.) 
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cipitous. However, except at one epoch — the very earliest — man 
has been untrue to Nature. The Phoenicians landed in Krete at 
an early period; Europa, the Sidonian girl whom the bull, type 




COi:i OF FUAtSTOS, IN KUETE.* 



of the Sun or of Zeus, transports across the sea from Phoenicia 
into Krete, is the symbol of tlieir early voyages. Here tliey 




SLAXD OF KRETK. 



founded cities and established the worship of their gods, Astarte 
or Aphrodite, and the savage Moloch, whose brazen image, red- 
dened by fires within, burned alive the victims whom a cruel 

1 Ichlhvomorpliietrilon. armed with the triilent, to the risht. lyi'gcml: rTANION. Reverse: 
two rlnv.'iin!", witli IiL-als of sea-birJs and scorpions' tjiils, rMrioi in face of each otht-r. {.Silver.) 

' 'I'hc slant Tabs, ri-prtM-ntol as a lK.-arilless yoiitli wi:li two great wings : at hh feet, )iii 
nanii', TAAQN. ['I'Ms ginnl wax >i i]i:in of brass, according to tliu Icgcnil. lie walihel ihe 
Island of Kitr^s walking rounr] it tlirirc evtrj- day. When he saw stranger vessels 0|>iiroaeli- 
in™, hi> made liimself red-hot in fire, and if iho new-comers ventured to lanil, he grasped them 
in a fatal eLiibriu-e. His body was traverfeil by one vein, closed at his hem! by a nail. AVhen 
he attem|ite.i lo prevent the Argonauts from lamlin;; in K-e'c, Medeia took this nail ont, lhn> 
causing liim to bleed lo death. — En.] Ueverw: «A12nON. A bull, iLrealcniiig with hi* 
horns, to the ri^ht. (Silver.) 
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superstition placed wiihin ita arms. The Phoenicians, however; 
could not pi-evail against the native population, who« reinforced 
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god of the Pelasgic Hellenes, he who loves snowy peaks and the 
pure air of mountain-tops, — the Zeus of Ida. 

The most famous region in Europe in ancient days was Krete 
of the hundred cities. This was, it is true, in the heroic age, — 
the fabulous period of Minos and Idomeneus. When Greece began 
to be lighted up to the eye of history, then Krete fell back into 
darkness and remoteness. Lykourgos visited this island ; Epime- 
nides came thence. The Spartan law-giver found old Dorian cus- 
toms subsisting there. The French National Convention of 1789, 
which had a taste for antiquity without knowing much about it, 
doubtless attracted by a Kretan custom as to ridding the State 
of an unpopuUir ruler, sent, on one occasion, to the Bibliotheque 
Nationale for a copy of the laws oi Minos. They were not 
obtained, of course ; but at this day we possess a code of Kre- 
tan laws. In 1884 there was discovered at Gortvna, in Krete, 
an inscription, written honstrophedon^ that is to say, from right to 
left, and from left to right, alternately. This inscription, which 
probably dates from the sixth century B. c, is not less than six 
hundred and fifty lines in length. It deals with the main topics 
of civil law, protection of person and property, rights of women, 
marriage, divorce, condition of children, inheritances, contracts, 
and so on. Unfortunately, we cannot yet affirm that this text, 
precious to jurists and for the special study of the social condi- 
tion of Krete, will give much aid as to the general history of 
Hellas.^ 

Montesquieu has said, exaggerating the amount of what 
Lykourgos borrowed, that the laws of Krete were the original 

the ri^rht-hand column : . . . airo\av\^Ka]vfv. Two. a)[t ic'] ^i a KprjfjiaTa fiff €«fi;i 5 [*ra]Tp6?) Wwot § 
d[8]«X7rtu> 5 iTTia-niua'avTot tj a7roXa[«]oi/(ra at uk 6 aW a]Afi»9 ^rapTos^ (KOirynov ot <tvv Ku^XjXcoi, 
Tiwrai ptv [air o\avKdv€v' raib di npoBBa pq tiu^diKov ^ptv. The letters whose form is most pecu- 
liar are the pi {^v) and the iuta (s) ; the mu has four lines instead of three. (Cf. inscription on 
the coin of Gortvna represented Vol. I. p. 443.) Dareste thus translates this passa'j;e {Bull, 
de Corr. hellc'n., vol. ix., 1885, p. 307) : " If a woman has no property jjiven or promised to her 
personally by her father or by her brother, or obtained by lier in a division of property befort^ 
the year when [the fourth Aithaleus was in power] an*! when Kyllos ami his colleagues 
were kosmdaiy she shall share. If there be those who have received nothing before the j^aid 
year, there shall be uo action against them.** We borrow from D. Comparetti the restoration 
and translation of the passa<je enclosed in brackets (Museo^ i. 2GG). 

^ D.ireste lias published a translation and a learned commentary on Uie Inscription of 
of Gortvna. *• There is in this text,** he says, " material for the labors of a whole generation 
of philologists and jurists." 
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from which those of Sparta were copied, and that Plato's laws 
! were their emended form. Among these laws was one which 

recognized the right of insurrection against magistrates accepting 

a bribe. Aristotle condemns this law. Montesquieu approves of 
j it, " because,'' he says, " the Kretans had the most ardent patri- 

I otism, the least likely to fail under trial. The love of country 

I corrects all things." ^ Patriotism is indeed a great thing, espe- 

I cially as to foreign relations, for then it is not liable to err. 

But in domee^tic affairs, passion or interest may lead it astray, 
i and an insurrection is almost certain to be the wrong way of 

improving a government. We know nothing as to the long- 
i continued dissensions in Krete, nor as to the rivalry of its two 

■ most important cities, Knossos and Gortyna. The loss of this 

history is scarcely to be regretted ; if nothing survives, it is 
; because there was nothing of importance. The Kretans early 

set the fatal example of furnishing mercenaries. Krete supplied 
I the armies of all the nations of the ancient world with archers 

1 and slingers. They had another reputation also, — that of being 

I "great liars.'* Incapable of making history, they were very skil- 

I ful at forging fables ; among others, says Plato, that of Zeus and 

Ganymede, to justify their own shameful vices. 



III. — Magna Gilecia, Sicily, and Massalia. 

In the other basin of the Mediterranean were first eminent 
Sybaris and Krotona. The brilliant period of Sybaris is from 
600 to 550 B. c. The extraordinary fertility of her territory, 
which returned hundred-fold harvests, her commerce with Mile- 
tos and Ionia, her liberal policy in regard to foreigners, raised 
her wealth and power to a great height. The cavalry of Sybaris 
f amounted to five thousand, and it was said, though with evident 

exaggeration, that the city could bring into the field three hundred 
thousand men. But the Sybarites early abandoned themselves 
to the enervating influence of the climate, and their very name 

* Polit.y ii. 8; Esprit des loiSf VIII. ii. 
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fri^litfiil massacra 



became in all languages the epithet designating an extreme of luxu- 
riousness and efEeniinacy. Accordingly, one great disaster sufficed 
to ruin it, — demoralized States being no more capable of a perse- 
vering effort tbati are enervated individuals. In 510 B. c. Sybaria, 
until that time governed by a moderate democracy, sent into exile 
her most powerful citizens. Krotona received the exiles cordially, 
and refused to surrender them. The armies 
of the two States marched against each 
other. At the head of the forces of Kro- 
tona was the famous Milo, like Herakles, 
armed with a club. The Spartan Dorieus, 
seeking his fortune upon these shores, took 
part with the people of Krotona, who made 
of their adversaries, captured Sybarls, and completed its destruc- 
tion with all the fury which men's passions acquire in this almost 
African climata. They razed to the ground the houses and walls, 
and to destroy even the vestiges of the ruined city they turned 
the course of a river so that it inundated the site where Sybaris 
had stood. 

This city of Krotona, which we see making such crnel use of 
victory, was founded, like Sybaris, by the Achaians early in the 
eighth century b. c. A hundred years 
later it was said to have an army of 
a hundred and twenty thousand men, 
though this is matter of doubt. It 
was unquestionably governed by a de- 
mocracy in the earliest times. About 
540 Pythagoras established there his 
school. In 510 Kylon, a popular chief, raised an opposition to the 
Pythagorean organization, and a period of confusion followed until 
the moment when a certain KUnias made himself tyrant {494 B. c). 
After the destruction of Sybaris, Krotona was recognized as the 
most important city of Magna Griccia; she was the metropohs of 
several cities, and called together the Italian Greeks to national 




> Huloielcd head of PallaD, right proGle. Bcvcrsc : SYBAPI. Bull stepping to the right 
And turning thu Ik'siI. (Silver.) 

* Head o! Lakinian Here, front face, iliademed, with wavinff hair, Reveree : KPOTQMA- 
TAX. Ileraldeii seated, i^acrifiviog on a tripod; at his feet, the club and lioD'a sltin. (Silver.) 
See above, p. 143. 
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festivals around the temple of Here. But this religious union was 
not strong enough to bring about political union, — a great need 
of that time J for in the fifth century b, c. the primitive inhabi- 
tants of Italy, emerging from the mountain-fastnesses of the inte- 
rior, were endeavoring to regain their former possessions. Tlie 
Sabellians captured Kyiue (CumsE) and 
Poseidonia; and two new tribes, for the 
first time appearing in history, — the 
Lucanians and the Bruttians, — occupied 
the centre of the country, from Bcne- 
ventum to Rhegium (Rliegion). The 
Greeks, crowded outward to the coast, 
lived there in continual alarm. Tarentura (Taras) suffered a disas- 
trous defeat in 473 from the Messapians, and was only able to 
resL-it them at all by aid of the mother-country. 

Tlius the Greek world was becoming enfeebled at its extremi- 
ties, — in Asia and Africa, under pressure of the great Persian 
empire ; in Italy, under that of the native races. Two cities, 
Syracuse and Massalia, are exceptions to the general decline of 
the colonies. 

In Sicily the most important cities were Agrigentum (Akra- 
gas) and Gela. Concerning the former we know but little, 
except as to the cniel tyranny of Fhalaris. Under pretence of 
constructing a temple of Zeus on the akropolis, he erected a tem- 
porary citadel ; and arming his laborers on the day of the festival 
of DLBineter, he made himself master of the city, retaining this 
power for sixteen yeara. The story of the brazen bull in which 
he burned his victims alive, to hear in their groans the bellow- 
inga of the monster, is well known,' lie was not the only tyrant 

' In arcliaic Ipjend: n05ElAA[N]. Bull stepping to the left; on the ground, a sliuU. 
IteTcnii! : nO£KljlA'Nj. I'oseiJon, stepping to the right, his peplos on his shuulJur, and fight- 
ing with his trLlfnt." (Silver.) 

^ [" In the later n^es of Greek lilerafurc there has existed or arifeo a tofally different 
tra'lili m coneernin',' Phalaris, whidi represented him as a min of u naturally mild and humane 
disposiiion, and only forced into acts of severity or crucdiy by (he pressure of tircumstanues 
:ind the niaclilnatlonEi of his enemies. Still more strange is it that he appears at the same time 
as iin a-lmirer of liternture and pliilofophy, and the patron of men of letters " (Smith's Did. nj 
(Jrei't nnil Itoman Bioff. ami MgiM., iii. 235). The chief interest attached to the name iif 
riintaris is on account of letters attributed to him, whieh at one time were widely believed 
fjennine, an I exi'ired great interest among literary men in Ensland and on the Continent. 
Many editions of cliem were published from the fiftcealb to the eighteenth century, and many 
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in the island; almost every city had its own., for their interior 
condition favored usurpations. Four classes were, in fact, mutually 
confronted in these cities, — the families of the original founders, 
who had great estates, which were cultivated by native laborers j 
foreigners (Greeks and others) established in the city, but not 




BPBITtGtSO BDLL.l 

eligible to office; the colonists, by degrees reduced to a state of 
serfdom ; and, in the interior of the island, the Sikeloi, always 
ready to avenge their wrongs upon those who had dispossessed 
them, and ready to accept mercenary service under any standard. 
An ambitious and able man could easily, in the midst of so many 
contradictory elements, rise with the aid of some against others, 
and in the end be master of them all. 

translations made. In England a very violent controversy raged on the Eiibjcet of the frenuino- 
DC8S of tliese luitera, in wliiib Bovli-, Sir William TcnipU-, Swift, Attc;rbury, and other fanions 
men, abmit rim closu of the ceventeenth century, wcri; finally ilefoaliil anil sik'nced by the emi- 
nent I'bissieal scholar Richard Itcntlcy, who ilemonst rated them to be forgeries, probably com- 
jiosed by some sophist in the later ai^s of the Roman Empire. — Ed.] 

' Itronzc from thi? Ori'au eolli'ction, nhich now makesi one of the collectioiu of the Louvre. 
"It was found," says the Catalogue, "at Vitry-lo-Fran^aia." 
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Thus did, at Gela, first Kleandros, and later Hippokrates (498 
B.C.); bolh surrounded themselves with a numerous band of native 
mercenaries. Hippokrates for a short time was master of half the 
island ; he fell in battle with the Sikeloi, and Gelon, one of his 
officers, succeeded hiui, in 491, with even more ambitious designs. 




^ DEPARTUItE, ■ 



In Sicily, where the central mountain-mass descends by successive 
terraces to tliree seas, all life is on the coast. He who seeks to 
extend his power beyond the narrow valley in which each city is 
situated, must possess a fleet. Gelon recognized tliis necessity ; but 
for vessels of war a harbor is needful, and on all the soutlieastern 
coast there was but one which offered good anchorage, — namely, 
that of Syracuse (Syrakousai). In this city, torn with class-rival- 
ries, Gelon easily gained a footing. Tlie rich — the descendants 
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'chr Tin-/ Sirllhrhr V<i^fnfiiMer. pi. xxxix., No, I. Tlie 
kini li'ave of his family. ^Vhile his pnmrade. at the risht, 
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n hi" fwori. His yoiini son. with hent henH, t-linffs In the 

IS hastv and incorrer'. the picture is nevertheless full of 

of dej)arturu on a Sicilian vase, p. IGG. 
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of the early Dorian colonists — were kept in perpetual uneasiness 
by the numerous foreigners who flocked into a place so favor- 
able for traffic, and by the former population, of whom they had 
made serfs, like the Lakonian Helots and the Thessalian penestai. 
The two classes, thus oppressed or despised, had common interests 
and common hatreds ; aud the 
rich, enfeebled by a defeat which 
Hippokrates inflicted upon them, 
were at last driven from the 
city. They took refuge with 
Gelon, who had the address to 
make himself accepted by all 
parties as a mediator of peace- 
ful intentions. Becoming master of Syracuse, he transported thither 
alj the inhabitants of Karaarina, half of the population of Gela, 
and all the rich from Megara and Euboia. The lower classes in 
these last two cities he sold as slaves, on the express condition 
that they should be carried out of the islands. " He did tins," 
sa3"s Herodotos, " thinking that a populace is a most disagreeable 
neighbor." This was the pure Dorian spirit. 

The new-comers, beginning on the Island of Ortygia, soon 
established themselves in the larger island, and Gelon placed there 
his own abode on the Achra- 
dina, an elevated plateau which 
he carefully fortified. Except 
Mes.«ina (which wa.s obedient 
to the tyrant of Rhegion) and 
the great citie-s Agrigentum, Hi- 
mera, and Selinous, all Greek 
Sicily, with a part of the Sike- 
loian tribes, was under his sway, and Agrigentum went so far as 
to make a close alliance with him. His army was increased by 
numerous mercenaries, and according to Herodotos ho promised 

' Reiinii'rl he.icl ot Horaklcs, loft profile, wcarintr tl«' lion's skin : li'ieml; KAMAPtNA 
(IQN)- 'I'lie nymiili Kani;irinn. crowneil by a Victory in a quadriga willi Uorsua giillopLTig to 
the left ; in tliu l-xit^iu-. a swan llyins to tlii' left. 

» Diademed lu>ad of Gelon. left profile. Iteverse : 2YPAK0SI0I FEAQVOS. Virtor^- in 
uliiga, the lii>rsi's Kalloping to tliu ri;,'lil. (Silver.) It is not known wLether tlie head on 
this loin is that of Colon I. or II. 
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to the Greeks threatened by Xerxes, 20,000 hoplites, 200 triremes, 
2,000 horse, 2,0U0 archers, as many more slingers and light horse, 
and corn for the whole duration of tbe war. 

These offers could not have been made with sincerity, for Geloii 
was engaged in war with the Carthaginians, whom he wished 
to expel from Sicily, and who at that moment were preparing 
against liim a formidable armament. While Xerxes was invading 




OLlVE-nAIlVEST.' 



Greece, the Carthaginians, his allies, to the number of 300,000, 
it is said, besieged Himera, on the southern coast of the island, 
near the present city of Termini. Gelon could bring against them 
only riOfOOO infantry and 5,000 horse. Nevertheless, he gained 
a battle which ended in the destruction of the Whole Car- 
thaginian army; 150,000 Africans perished, and tbe number of 
captives was so large that private citizens in Agrigentum had as 
many as five hundred for an individual share. Extravagant as 
are these figures, like all which are given us in respect to Sicily, 



' Vaji'-p.iintiiig troin O. Jahn, Ucher Dnrrlfllnng ftes Tfanriirerhi und Hnn-lehveTkehrs auj 
•nbililem, in the Ttrrkhle iUirr illf. Verhanillungen iler loniffl tack.''. GcKelhehnJl tier IVi.wen- 
flen zu Li'iptiri (18C7), |)1. ii. Four pea."art8 arc gathering olivcB; three strike the tree 
. loni; poles, thi' fourth ^thiTc up the fniil. 
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Magna Groecia, and Carthage, the victory was certainly important, 
for Pindar celebrates Gelon as the peer of those who conquered 
at Salamis and at Plataia, "where perished the Median archers;" 
and to mark that it was indeed divine justice — the avenging 
Nemesis — that brought low the barbarian nations before the Hel- 
leni" race, the two victories, the one at Salaniis and the other 
in Sicily, were said to have occurred on the same day. The 
Carthaginians were not driven from the island, but they bought 
peace by the payment of two thousand talents, and Syracuse, 
under the illustrious and benevolent tyranny of Gelon, became the 
first Greek city of the West. 

There was still another famous Greek city in this western 
world of ancient history. It never attained so great power, but 
neither did it suffer the reverses which befell so 
many colonies, and even Syracuse itself. Massa- 
lia, notwithstanding the turbulence usually attrib- 
uted to the Ionian character, was very different massalian coin.^ 
from the tumultuous Dorian cities. The tranquil- 
lity of this Ionian colony and the gentleness of its manners have 
always been extolled. The executioner's sword grew rusty in Mas- 
sal ia, so seldom was it brought into use. A moderate aristocracy 
ruled the city : this was a council of six hundred members, appointed 
for life, selected only from married citizens, fathers, and having 
three generations of citizen-ancestors. A committee of fifteen 
members were at the head of this assembly; the executive power 
was intrusted to three magistrates. The domestic peace which 
Massalia knew how to preserve was imperatively commanded by 
the city's position in the midst of hostile tribes. It is known, 
though vaguely, that the colony carried on long maritime wars 
with the Carthaginians and the Etruscans. Notwithstanding its 
small territory, Massalia exported much wine and oil. Of its 
colonies mention has already been made. 

From this general sketch of the Greek colonies two facts are 
established, — their prosperity and splendor in the seventh and sixth 
centuries, when the mother-country was still obscure; their decline 
in the fifth, — Syracuse and Massalia excepted, — when the Greeks 

* Younj5 head of the Lakydon (the old harbor), right profile, with horns on the forehead. 
Legend : AAKYAON. Reverse, a wheel with four spokea. {Silv«»r.) 
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of Asia and Africa fell under Persian rule, while those of Italy 
with difficulty defended themselves against the Sabellian tribes 
who came down from the Apennines. In that fifth century the 
mother-country gained in importance, and life developed there 
with exuberant fruitfulness. A short time ago there had been 
light only at the extremities of the Greek world. Now it was 
condensed at the centre, and would soon shine with incomparable 
splendor. 

* Tasc in shape of a helmeted head. Small vaso obtained from Corinth, now in the Loarre. 
(Cf. L. llvuzey, Uaz. arched., vol. vi., ISSO, pi. xxviii., No. i, and p. 147.) It is of Egyptian 
pottery, and is marked wit,' hieroglyphics wlikh liavu btcn interpreted to l)e the name of King 
Ouhabra, the Apries ■ £ llio Gr- eks (53!)-5C9 n. c). I'liia liclmeted he-»d may perhaps he that 
of e. Gruek mercenary who sought fortune in Egypt; the hehnut i» cle&rly of Greek form. 
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